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Remarks an the Banks and Currency of the New England 

States ; in which an Attempt is made to show the Public Sene- 

jits resulting from the System pursued by the AUied Banks 

in Boston. First published in the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Boston. 1826. 8vo. pp. 40. 

This judicious little tract relates to banking operations of very 
extensive influence upon the paper currency of New Englana. 
The subject has been much discussed in the newspapers, some- 
times by impartial, but more often we apprehend by interested 
persons. Among the mercantile classes, it has, of course, been 
regarded with deep attention, and with friendly or hostile feelings, 
according to the situation of individuals. We consider it one of 
those phenomena in tlie commercial world, which, however local 
and temporary in character, deserve mature reflection as ques- 
tions of political economy. 

The object of the tract is to collect certain of the facts, and to 
present in a connected view, the reasons which tend to vindicate 
the policy pursued by the Allied Banks. These facts and rea- 
sons, it appears to us, make out a conclusive defence of their 
system, so far as the public good is concerned. We think a few 
plain statements will exhibit the truth in a clear light. 

A common bank-note is the promise of the bank to pay so 
much money to the holder on demand. Of itself, it possesses no 
value. Its general currency arises from the faith of the public 
in the ability of the bank, which issues it, to redeem it with 
specie, according to its tenor ; and in its superior convenience to 
gold and silver as a medium of exchange. The currency of the 
notes of a particular bank at a particular place will depend pardy 
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upon the nearness of the bank to that place, as well as upon the 
credit of the bank. The more remote the bank, the more diffi- 
cult is its convertibility into specie, and the greater, on that 
account, its depreciation below par value. 

Within the immediate sphere of any great commercial city the 
ralue of foreign bank-notes will be governed mainly by tlieir 
vakie in that eity. And the accumulation of capital in such 
a place, united with its wide-spread dealings, and the better 
knowledge of banking likely to exist in it, must of necessity give 
superior value to its bank-notes, if business be left to regulate itself. 

xlence the distinction bet\H|^n foreign money and home 
money, which makes the former pass m exchange at a discount 
from its nominal value. 

Now previously to a year ago the state of the money market 
in Boston, which controlled that of the banks in its immediate 
vicinity, was, on this account, extremely inconvenient to the 
whole community. The remote country banks made immoderate 
issues of bills, which they forced into the market, by the agency 
of brokers. These bills circulated as the ordinary currency of 
trade, m full credit, but were refused at the Boston banks either 
as deposite or in payment of debts. The consequence of this 
was, that Boston bills never remained in circulation. Merchants 
being obliged to deposite or pay them alone at the Boston banks, 
ifaey were bought up at a premium for that purpose, while foreign 
bills were the universal medium of traffic. All payments to 
merchants in Boston, made by retailers in the country, were in 
ttus degraded currency, as were all ordinary small transactions 
among persons in Boston. The rate of discount at which foreign 
UBs were bought and sold, that is, the premium on Boston money, 
varied at different periods from two per cent, to a half or three 
fiourths of one per cent.; and the amount daily exchanged is 
rated in the pamphlet before us at a hundred thousand dollars. 
The evils of this state of things were great and numerous. It 
evidently impeded the operations of trade, by creating a necessity 
fer an additional exchange. It occasioned a great loss to the 
city merchant in the premium paid by him for Boston bills. A 
ingle merchant has been known to pay eighteen hundred dollars 

one year for exchanging current money. This loss, too, went 
to give the foreign banks, whose notes were at a discount, a most 
itnquitous species of gain. They themselves bought their own bills 
at a discount, and immediately issued them again at par ; thus 
deriving profit from the very debasement of their notes. Again, a 
part of toe profit of banking, it is well understood, is the saving 
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of mterest on money by the issue of bank-notes -to rejpreseo^ k. 
Now the system, which we have described, tempted the foreigp 
banks to force tlieir notes into circulation, beyond the amount of 
their capital or their ability to redeem. Many of them, of course, 
became bankrupt, with a large quantity o[ their paper in circu* 
lation, to the heavy loss of the public. Examples of the fad 
occur in the cases of the Northampton, Hallowell and Augusta, 
Penobscot, and Berkshire banks. 

Now the remedy for all these evils, and others winch mi^ 
be enumerated, was apparent. It was to raise the foreign UHs 
to par. And the mode of effecting this important end was per- 
fectly simple. It was for die Boston banks to accept the country 
notes in payment of debts or in deposite, which would at once 
annihilate the distinction between foreign money and city money. 
All would then be alike, and all equal to specie. Eight of the 
Boston banks associated to adopt this course* We copy their 
arrangements from the pamphlet before us. 

They simply agreed each to receive at par in all payments from 
their customers, the bills of all the banks in good credit in the New 
England states ; thus making country money equal in value to 
Boston money, and saving to their customers the tax heretofore 
levied in the shape of a premium for Boston money. It would nol 
of course be expected that the bills so received would be held on 
hand for a long time, or that they would be paid out again to 
supply the circulation of the town. Nor was it necessary that 
each bank should employ its messengers in carrying the bills home. 
An agreement was therefore made, that the Suffolk bank should 
take the sole charge of carrying the bills home, or procuring them 
to be redeemed in such manner as they should see fit ^The coun- 
try bills received by the other allied banks, in pursuance of this 
agreement, are daily paid over to the Suffolk bank, and received 
by them at par, as so much Boston money. The money so' re- 
ceived by the Suffolk bank, must necessarily absorb a considerable 
amount of its capital. To indemnify it for this investment of eafM- 
tal, and for the expenses of procuring the country bills to be re- 
deemed, the allied banks each lend to the Suffolk bank, without 
interest, a sum of money agreed upon, as an equivalent for the 
sacrifice. This we understand to be the nature of the Hoijf 
Allicmce of banks, against which so many attempts have beea 
made to excite the prejudices of the community. It is an arrange- 
ment of perhaps doubtful advantage to the parties, so far as direct 
pecuniary emolument is concerned, but of vast benefit to the public, 
in facilitating the transactions of business, in protecting a portion 
of the community from a constant and most unreasonable tax, and 
the whole community against occasional enormous losses. 
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The country bills received by the allied banks, are only received 

from their customers, in the regular course of business ; and for 

the most part, when, under the old system, they would have been 

under the necessity of paying a pFemium, to procure the exchange 

of them into Boston money. They are received as equivalent to 

ipecie, and as soon as received, the bank becomes bound to pay 

the amount in specie, if demanded. For this advance of funds, it 

can only be indemnifted, by procuring the redemption of the bills 

received as expeditiously as possible, either in specie, or in other 

ftmds equivalent thereto. The only mode of legally enforcing this 

redemption, is by presenting them at the banks which issue them, 

and demanding specie. Such a demand every holder of a bill, 

whether an individual or a bank, has not only a legal, but the 

most equitable right to make, and every imputation of harshness or 

oppression in such a procedure is entirely unfounded, because the 

bank issuing the bill has received a full equivalent for it, and 

promised to repay it whenever demanded, and the bank making 

the demand has paid a full equivalent, perhaps some days or weeks 

in advance. 

But it is unnecessary in most cases, where the parties are dis- 
posed to accommodate on equal terms, that one should be put to 
the trouble and expense of demanding the specie, or that the 
other should be put to the inconvenience of having it with- 
drawn. It is, however, necessary that the terms of the accom- 
modation should be such that the bank which receives the bills 
here, and permits them to be redeemed without the actual pay- 
ipent of specie, shall be secured against any abuse of the credit 
thus given to the other bank, so as in fact to trade upon the capital 
of the bank here. An arrangement has in fact been made between 
the Suffolk bank and a large proportion of the country banks, 
which is believed to be mutually advantageous. The purport of 
the arrangement is this ; the bank in the country, as a condition 
of not being called on to redeem in specie the bills received by the 
£uffolk bank, agrees to deposite a small sum, without interest, vary- 
ing, according to the amount of bills of the particular bank in 
circulation here, from two thousand to five thousand dollars, and 
in consideration of this deposite, is permitted to redeem its bills at 
the Suffolk bank, at stated periods, by the remittance of any species 
of current bills whatever, either of Boston or country banks. The 
ceneral tendency of this arrangement, is to give to each bank the 
benefit of the principal circulation of its own neighbourhood, and 
to direct them on their way homeward, when they fall within the 
natural sphere of the circulation of some other bank. 

Our author calculates, from satisfactory data, that the amount 
annually saved already in premiums in Boston by this system, is 
not less than $120,000. Another instance of its beneficial 
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opratkm occurred in the total failure of the Eagle Bank of New 
Haven. The allied banks sent home $132,000 of Eagle notes 
a short Ume before that bank failed, all which, but for thi% 
would have remained in circulation, and been a dead loss to the 
community. Tlie debased currency is now driven from the 
market, and the notes of Boston banks have acquired much more 
extended circulation. The currency of every considerable town 
now consists either of Boston money, or its own bills, or those of 
some neighbouring bank ; whilst only a year since, nothing was 
to be seen in the common business of life but foreign bills, forced 
into circulation by foreign banks, of whose credit, capital, or 
management we had little certain knowledge, and what little we 
did have was of a nature to create distrust rather than inspire 
confidence. It is natural enough for these banks to raise a 
clamour against a system, which curtails their issues, and compels 
them to confine their banking within the limits of their capital 
and a just credit. But the public gains by all this; and the 
public ought to be firm in the support and countenance of the 
associated banks, who, at the charge of so much obloquy to 
themselves, have efi^ted this happy revolution in our currency. 
We feel assured this system will be approved the more, the 
better it is understood. In truth all the sound country banks, 
who have been accustomed to trade safely, are benefited by the 
change. We can speak from our own knowledge of several 
Essex banks. The very intelligent editor of the Portsmouth 
Journal has borne evidence to the utili^ of the system in that 
place; and the following extract from the New Hampshire Patriot 
(Concord, N. H.) shows that the advantage has been felt and 
appreciated at a still greater distance from Boston. 

Interested as we are in one of the country banks, we will take 
the hberty to remark, that whatever may have been the motives of 
the Boston folks in requiring the country banks to redeem their bills 
with specie in Boston, the effect of the measure is a decided benefit 
to the public interest. It is true, the banks at a distance cannot 
now circulate their hundred thousands with little or no specie 
capital to redeem them ; it is true, those banks can no longer 
command and wield a fictitious capital for their own benefit, — a 
capital to which they have no more right than any and every poor 
man in the community. The Boston arrangement is calculated to 
introduce a sound currency ; and if persevered in, it will compel 
every bank, country and city, to keep its business within the bounds 
of its capital. It is likewise calculated to throw out of circulation 
in every loeal vicinity that mass of bills on banks at a distance, 
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which their directors have been industrious to circulate. Eight 
months ago our circulation consisted almost exclusively of bills of 
the New Haven, Hartford, Burlington, Hallowell, and other Eastern 
bills; now these bills are almost entirely thrown out of circulation, 
and we have in their place either Boston, or Essex, or our own bills. 
Instead of the bills of banks at places where we did no business, 
we have the bills of those banks where we do our business, and 
where we have confidence. We cannot believe it to be either for 
the public interest or for that of the sound, specie-paying banks, to 
change the present system. 

A very idle objection to tliis plan has been most loudly urged 
by tlie enemies of the associated banks, namely, that it will 
diminish the trade of Boston. This, we confess, passes our 
comprehension. If tlie inhabitants of New Haven or Burlington, 
whose bills have been displaced from tlie market by Boston 
money, did their business in Boston, there might be a shadow 
of plausibility in die allegation. But even in tliat case, it would 
have been utterly fallacious. Why should a countiy trader in 
Burlington complain, that the note of his bank is worth as much 
in Boston as it is in Burlington ? Wherein is the trader injured ? 
Is it not, on tlie contrary, for his benefit ? Formerly the note of 
Uie country bank was degraded. The trader found the bills of 
his bank at a discount when he carried them to Boston ; but 
now they are what they ought to be, the faithful representative of 
so much specie. How this should operate to the injury of the 
country trader, or induce him to transfer his business from Bos- 
ton to New York or elsewhere, is, if true, a thing to us completely 
inscrutable. 



T/ie Hisiory of New England, from 1630 to 1649. By John 
WiNTHROP, First Governor of Massachusetts. Willi Notes by 
James Savage. With an elegant Engraving of tlie Author. 
Vol. I. Boston. 8vo. pp. 

We think that every intelligent and patriotic citizen, tliat every 
one who has any of die blood of the first settlers of New England 
flowing in his veins, or who rejoices in our wise and free insti- 
tutions, the fruit of their principles, of their love of truth, and 
of their fidelity to conscience, must approve of all attempts to 
elucidate our early hi^ory, and to preserve even the names and 
deeds of each individual. And this, not so much to gratify any 
feelings of pers(Mial vanity, on account of our descent from tlios« 
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heroic and virtuous men, as from a desire to know aD the events, 
even the most minute, which were connected with the first per^ 
manent settlement of civilized Englishmen on the soil of New 
England. Nor is it, that we of the present generation, in this 
section of the country, would take to ourselves any peculiar 
merit, or claim any special rights, because of our relation to such 
eminent men ; or, olour residence on the spot celebrated as tlie 
place of their early abode. For our privileges, however great, the 
praise belongs not to us ; but to our fathers. But if we do not 
appreciate their principles and their institutions, nor honour their 
memories, the charge of criminal neglect and indifference may 
justly be brought against us ; and many events be buried in 
oblivion which we might preserve on the faithful page of history 
for posterity. 

The knowledge of events of this kind are sometimes soon 
lost, beyond the possibility of recovery. The inhabitants of 
Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, are in doubt when the first 
permanent settlement was effected at diat place and vicinity. 
Thompson, they know, was there in 1623; but the month is 
uncertain, though probably it was May or June. Nor is it 
certain, how long he continued there. In 1624, he was found 
on an island in Boston Bay ; where, it appears, be remained for 
some time. The settlement of the Hiltons at the head of the 
tide waters of the Piscataqua, at a place since called Dover, a 
short time after, is, indeed, well ascertained. But there is still 
matter of unsatisfied curiosity with the best informed people in that 
part of the country, as to some dates and characters, which they 
wish more fully to learn. Liide is known of Purchase, who was 
early at Pejepscot, on the Androscoggin, — probably at Brunswkk 
Falls, or a litde higher up the river. He sold his possession to 
Massachusetts, in 1636. 

We know that the coast, from Cape Cod to Penobscot, was 
visited by the English as well as the French for several seasons 
successively, before 1620, for the purpose of fishing ; and that 
they erected temporary stages or hovels on the land. This was 
done by the English at Damiscove, near the mouth of Sheepscott 
river, in latitude 44° ; at the mouth of Piscataqua river ; at Cape 
Ann ; and some other places. Blaxton, or Blackston, who had 
fixed his residence on the northwestern part of the peninsula of 
Boston (afterwards so called), when Governor Winthrop and 
company canie over in 1630, and who had been resident on the 
spot probably about eight years, was left, no doubt, by one of the 
vessels, wluch occasionally visited this coast, for the purpose of 
fishing or discovery. According to Prince, an i^^ah vessel 
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came into Boston harbour in 1622, before the settlement at 
VVessagussett by Weston, and visited several islands and some 
places on the main land. Captain Standish was here m 1621 ; 
but makes no mention of Blackston. But when Winthrop came, 
he had been here between eight and nine years. Captain Dermer 
was also probably in Boston Bay in 1619. He entered several 
harbours along the coast between Cape Ann and Cape Cod, 
particularly Plymouth, and travelled into the country westward. 
Blackston had fruit trees in his inclosure, which must have been 
planted several years. But the manner of his coming to this 
place is not known. 

The people of Plymouth were in the habit of going to Damis- 
cove and to Piscataqua, to obtain provisions of the vessels, which 
visited those places from England. Bradford, Winslow, and 
Standish, in their turn, went for these purposes ; and the two last 
named went several times. Many events which took place in 
Virginia, upon its early setdement by Captain John Smith, are 
involved in much obscurity. If more had been carefully pre- 
served respecting individuals, among the first planters of that 
colony, it would have afibrded useful information. The im- 
portant facts are known ; but more of detail would have been 
gratif)dne to the present generation. 

The Journal of events connected with the early setdement of 
Massachusetts, kept by Grovemor Winthrop, is a very interesting 
and valuable record, with which every one ought to be acquainted, 
who would learn all the transactions worthy of recollection in the 
first days of New England. We learn from it, not merely the 
dates of events and die names of many individuals, who were 
active and useful in the original plantations ; but much of the 
peculiar senUments and customs of those revered men, to whose 
wisdom, piety, and brave adventure we owe so large a debt. 

All the important acts of the civil government and of the church 
were also recorded by Winthrop, with great accuracy, fidelity, 
and impartiality. No one can justly be excused for neglecting 
to peruse this volume. We should preserve it for our children, 
that they may know the true characters of the men from whom 
they have descended, and be familiar with every event in their 
eventfiil lives. 

We are now, mdeed, numerous and powerfiil ; they were few 
and weak, many of them poor, and all had been persecuted, 
or treated with neglect, as fanatics or bigots. Yet tliey were 
honest, brave, and pious men ; and they founded a colony, which 
has proved the germ of a mighhr nation. We cannot study their 
Eves too much, nor be too fmniUar with their early history. 
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The copious notes by the industrious editor of this work are 
highly valuable. They were wanted to make the journal a 
perfect history of the nrst twenty-eight years of the plantation. 
Wintlirop did not foresee what an interest we should feel, two 
hundred years after liis days, to know every particular and indi- 
vidual transaction ; and, he therefore related very little of personal 
anecdote or of family connexions. No man, perhaps, in the com- 
munity would have performed the important service of supplying 
these deficiences so completely, or with such singular fidelity and 
accuracy, as the editor of this volume. The present generation 
is much indebted to him for his labours. Posterity will certainly 
appreciate diem. 

It is objected, we know, by some, that the notes are too par- 
ticular and minute. We do not think so. We like to know all 
that can be collected from any book, or publication, or record 
existing, of the individuals mentioned in the Journal, who acted 
a useful part in this early setdement. Besides, tlie anecdotes 
given of them throw much light upon some important events 
incidentally related ; and serve to develope the characters and 
feelings of the puritan fathers of New England. 

We have perused the notes to the first volume, which is the 
only one yet published ; and have not been able to detect an 
error or unfounded assertion of any importance. There is a 
mistake, we believe, in the observaddn, that the Hon. George 
Partridge descended from the Rev. Ralph Partridge, the first 
minister of Duxbury. And it is said, also, that '^litde could be 
ascertained of Rev. Mr Jones, one of the first teachers or pastors 
of Concord church ; " whereas Johnson, in his " Wonder- 
working Providence of Zion's Saviour," gives a particular ac- 
count of the first settlement of that town in 1636; when Bulkiey 
and Jones were ordained over the church. Jones is honoured 
by the writer of that quaint-tided book with some lines ; not, 
indeed, of any jpoedc merit, but expressive of his high opinion 
of the pieUr and virtue of the character he eulogizes. Mr Jones 
soon left Concord, and setded in Connecticut, in the vicinity of 
New Haven. As impartial reviewers, we feel it our duty to 
speak, in unqualified terms, in praise of the correctness and 
fubess of the notes ; and to bear our testimony to the industry 
and research of the editor. He must have perused all other 
printed histories vnih attention ; and examined the manuscript 
records of the State and of the city of Boston. We would 
rather, however, that he had spoken with a littie less severity of 
Hubbard and Mather. The public should be cautioned against 
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depending uiion tlicm in all cases ; but, with a good deal 'of 
credulity and some incorrectness, they certainly collected many 
facts, and laboured for tlie public and posterity ; and it seems 
to us, that they do not deserve indiscriminate censure. 

In some of the opinions expressed by the learned editor upon 
the conduct of Winthrop and others, we do not entirely agree 
with him. The condition of our fathers was peculiar and critical. 
They were far removed from the civil power of the parent state ; 
they were weak and unsettled ; and many unprincipled adven- 
turers forced themselves into their society, who could be governed 
only by strictness or severity. We wiD allow, that tliey were 
rigid, and sometimes intolerant. But they were sincere and pious ; 
and what they did for the preservation of the peace and order 
of the churches, for the purity of faith, and for tlie suppression 
fanaticism and heresies, they believed absolutely necessary for 
the support of religious truth and of good government. Had 
they been as lax or liberal in that day as some contend, we fear 
tlieir posterity would have been less moral and correct than 
they are. 

we cannot close this hasty notice, without repeating our high 
estimation of this volume, and of the notes appended to it ; 
rejoicing at the restoration of the true reading, which is one 
great benefit of this edition. We cannot now think of the work, 
without recoUecting many of tlie prominent characters with in- 
terest and admiration. What if they did not figure in the pdi- 
tics and courts of Europe f Tlieir memories are dearer and 
more valuable to us for their struggles and efforts in the cause of 
religion and freedom in this new world, where they laid deep 
and broad the foundations of a great, a prosperous, and a moral 
emjMre. We know not what characters it can be more important 
to us to see portrayed, than those of the wise and faithfixl 
Winthrop ; of the polished and courteous Johnson ; of the sin- 
cere, though sometimes too zealous Dudley and Endicott ; of 
the apostoUc and pious Higginson and Wilson ; of the ardent and 
enthusiastic Cotton ; of the laborious and evangelical Eliot ; of the 
amiable and heroic lady Arbella. But it is impossible in a work 
of this kind to speak of all the virtuous, and resolute, and holy 
men among die early setders b New England; and we conclude 
our remarks, by recommending to every one who loves to cherish 
the memory of the pilgrims, to place this Journal of Winthrop, 
as a precious document, in his library with Hutchinson's History 
and Mather's Magnalia ; and, at some future day, with Judge 
Davis's Morton. 
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A Practical Treatise on RaU-Roads and Carriages^ sJiomng the 
Principles of Estimating their Strength, Proportions, Expense^ 
and Annual Produce, and the Conditions which render them 
Effective, Economical, and Durable ; with the Theory, Effect, 
and Evpense of Steam Carriages, Stationary Engines, and 
Gas Machines. Illustrated by four Engravings ana numerous 
useful Tables. By Thomas Tredgold, Civil Engineer, 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. New York. 
1825. 8vo. pp. 184. 

This work has been some tiine before the American public, 
and, indeed, some time upon our own table ; and we have been 
a little in doubt whether we had better add another to the num- 
ber of writers upon the subject of canals and rail-roads, or let 
Mr Tredgold's book pass without comment. We have deter- 
mined on the whole to allot to it a small space, though its merits 
would demand a large one, and this chiefly, that posterity may 
not be in doubt whether we belonged to this age. We do believe, 
however, notwithstanding all that has been written and said, that 
there are yet many things relating to canals and rail-roads not 
well understood here ; and especially do we believe, that in re- 
gard to the expediency of adopting either the one or the other, 
or any very extensive plan in New England, there are many 
circumstances and facts to be conadered, which have not received 
due attention in the public discussicws of the subject. We shaB 
not pretend, nor indeed would it come within the purposes of 
this Gazette, to go much at length into a subject involving so 
many particulars, and requiring so minute investigation in order 
to bring it distinctly before the pubUc in its proper light, and 
in an its bearings upon private and public interest. But we 
have collected a few (acts, and made some calculations upcm 
them, which, we think, our readers may be pleased to see, though 
they wiU be far enough from encouragmg the popular enthusiasm 
for canals and rml-roads, which seems so tnoroughly to have 
imbued the public mind. For a more full investigation of the 
subject, we must refer our readers to the book whose tide we 
have quoted above ; as it contains probably a more satisfactory 
account of the diiSerent modes of inland transportation in Great 
Britain, than can be found elsewhere in the same space. Mr 
Tredgold is a philosophical as well as practical engineer, and 
has succeeded in uniting the qualities of both in tins work in 
an eminent degree. All his estimates of tlie expenses of con- 
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structing canals and rail-roads, however, are founded on data that 
vary somewhat from those which must be assumed here ; par- 
ticularly in regard to the cost of materials and labour. But of 
these topics more by and by. We will now select a few passages 
from Mr Tredgold's book, which will enable our readers to 
understand the general advantages of the different modes of con- 
veyance, and give them a distinct view of the different kinds of 
rail-roads. 

When it is attempted to compare rail-ways with canals, or com- 
mon roads, it must be obvious that each mode has its peculiarities ; 
the same may be said of each line of traffic. Hence it is important 
that those peculiarities should be studied with care ; and we shall 
endeavour to collect them in a concise form for the advantage of 
comparison. 

It is necessary to premise, that in every species of communica- 
tion, we should endeavour to combine economy, speed, certainty, 
convenience, and safety. It is also necessary to consider the pecu- 
liar requisites of each species of communication. 

For a canal, a competent supply of water is wanted, the quantity 
and expense of which is to be considered. A canal is limited to 
comparatively small changes of level ; otherwise the delay and ex« 
pense of lockage becomes too great Canals are liable to frequent 
stoppages from frosts, floods, repairs ; and in all kinds of trade these 
stoppages create serious inconveniences, if not much disappoint- 
ment and loss. Canals interfere much with the right of streams 
and drainage ; and consequently injure the property through which 
they are made, very considerably more than would be done by 
taking the part occupied by the canal. Both the first cost and the 
annual repairs of a canal exceed those of a rail-way ; the excess 
differing according to the nature of the country. But in a country 
suited for a canal, the difference of first expense is more than 
compensated, by a greater effect being produced by a given power 
on a canal than on a rail-way, provided the motion does not differ 
much from three miles per hour, and this renders a canal decidedly 
better for a level district On account of the resistance increasing 
in the ratio of the squares of the velocities^ when bodies move in 
fluids, and also on account of the injury the banks would suffer by 
too rapid a movement of the water, the velocity of canal boats must 
be considered as limited to a speed not far exceeding that which 
they obtain at present ; but on a rail-way, a greater velocity may 
be obtained with less exertion, even where animal power is em- 
ployed. 

A rail-road has more affinity to a turnpike-road than to a canal, 
both in structure and application. It differs from a turnpike in 
requiring to bo level or slightly inolined^ the ascents and descenta 
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being effected by inclined planes, instead of the irregular undula- 
tions of the turnpike. To obtain these levels renders a rail-road 
more costly than a turnpike ; for as to the expense of the rail-road 
itself, it will sometimes be less than a good turnpike road in the 
same place ; for the interest of the excess of capital expended on 
the road will be less than the excess of annual expense to keep the 
turnpike in repair. But a horse will draw eight times as much on 
a rail-road as on a turnpike-road, when travelling at the same rate ; 
and it is not improbable, that the reduced price of conveyance will 
cause eight times the quantity of traffic. 

In a rail-road for an unequal trade, a descending plane in the 
direction of the greater traffic is desirable ; the proportion of de- 
scent most favourable we shall show in our third chapter, only 
noting here that it is frequently an important advantage in any 
place where there is much ascent to arrive at the matter to be 
conveyed ; a canal can take no such advantage, it must be level. 
The ascents and descents by inclined planes are much more expe- 
ditiously effected than by locks, and are not so limited to change 
of level. 

But the great advantage of a rail-way will consist in its affording 
the means of transporting heavy goods with speed and certainty ; 
if it be only so far as to double the speed of the fly-boats, it must 
be a material benefit. And recollecting that rail-roads are yet in 
an imperfect state, while the united talents of our civil engineers 
have been chiefly devoted to canals for about a century, we may 
confidently hope that there is yet scope for improvement ; and we 
may fairly infer, that for new works, rail-roads will, in nine cases 
out of ten, be better adapted for public benefit than canals. * * 

There are but three distinct kinds of rail-ways. The oldest 
and most extensively adopted plan consists in lajring rails of wood 
or iron for the use of carriages with guiding flanges on the wheels : 
these are now termed edge rcdUroadSj In consequence of the iron- 
rails beipg narrow and deep. 

The next method differs from the first, in having the guiding 
flanges upon the rails instead of upon the wheels of the carriages; 
it gives the advantage of employing carriages that can be used 
where there are not rails laid down. Rail-ways of this kind are 
called tram'Toadsy firom their being first used for running trams 
upon. The raib are also called flat or plate-rails. 

The third kind was invented some years since by Colonel 
Sargeant of this city; but it is here attributed to Mr Pahner, who, 
we are bound in courtesy to believe, has made the same invention 
in England. The following is Mr Tredgold's description of it. 

The carriage is drawn upon a single rail, the surface of which 
m raised about three feet above the level of the ground, and it is 
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supported by pillars phsiced at equal distances, the average distance 
apart being about nine feet. The carriage consists of two recep- 
tacles or boxes suspended one on each side of the rail by an iron 
frame, having two wheels of about thirty inches diameter. The 
rims of the wheels are concave, and fit to the convex surface of 
the rail ; and the centre of gravity of the carriage, whether loaded 
or empty, is so far below the upper edge of the rail, that the recep- 
tacles hang in equilibrium ; and will bear a considerable inequality 
of load without inconvenience, owing to the change of fulcrum from 
the breadth of the rail, which is about four inches. The rail^ is 
also made capable of adjustment, so that it may be kept straight 
and even. 

The advantages of this arrangement consist in its being more 
firee from lateral friction than even the edge rails ; and, the rail 
being raised higher above the ground, it is much less liable to be 
covered with dust or any extraneous matters likely to affect the 
motion of the carriages. Also, where the surface of a country un- 
dulates considerably, a rail-way of this kind may be made without 
cutting to level the surface, except so far as is necessary to make 
a track that a horse can travel in. * * 

We expect that this single rail-road will be found by far superior 
to any other for the conveyance of the mails and those light car- 
riages of which speed is the principal object 

The carriages on rail-roads may be moved either by horse- 
power, by steam-engines, or by gas-engmes. Mr Tredgold 
discusses at considerable length afi these different modes, and 
endeavours as far as possible to institute a comparison between 
them. He concludes that the most advantageous mode of using 
a horse is to allow liim to work six hours a day, at a velocity, 
when loaded, of three miles per hour. If the velocity is increased, 
the load must be diminished, and in this case the useful effect will 
not be quite so great. The mean force of a good horse, moving 
at the rate of three miles per hour, may be estimated at 125 
pounds. This amounts to 2,250 pounds raised one mile a day, 
which is the average maximum effect of one horse. The usual 
measure of horse power, in estimating the effect of machinery, is 
3000 pounds. But Mr Tredgold thinks this is too high. 

There are two modes of employing steam to move carriages 
on a rail-way. The one is by a locomotive engine, or an engine 
moving upon a carriage and drawing a train of wagons. The 
other we will allow the author to describe for himself. 

Conceive, that the whole line of road is divided into short stages, 
and that an engine is placed at each of these to work an endless 
chain, extending the whole length of one or more stages, and run- 
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ning upon pulleys or rollers; also, that by simply moying the 
handle of a lever, having a friction apparatus, a carriage can be 
connected to the chain, and in a few seconds acquire and proceed 
at the same velocity, or be disconnected in an instant, if necessary. 
The consequences of such an arrangement would be, that the car* 
riages would all move at the same velocity, that were attached to 
the same chain ; and would not be liable to strike against one 
another. Any quantity of carriages, not exceeding the power of 
the engine, might be in progress at once ; for any variation of the 
number would be regulated by the governor of the engine so as to 
keep the velocity the same, or nearly so. The engines could be 
of a better kind, kept in better condition, and under the care of 
better attendants, than any species of loco-motive engines. 

According to Mr Tredgold's estimates, the average cost of 
rail-roads in England is about X5000 per mile; and that of canals 
about twice as much, or X10,000, equal to $44,444.44. The 
tolls, he thuiks, never ought to exceed 2d. a mile ; and in order 
to make a rail-road a good speculation, or to pay a fair interest 
on the cost exclusive of repairs, the amount of transportation 
must be upwards of 200 tons per day. If 428 tons were required 
to be transported per day, the rate of toll might be reduced to 
Id. a ton per mile. Whereas on a canal, to reduce the toU to the 
same rate the amount of transportation must be 856 tons a day. 

When the amount of transportation does not exceed 100 tons 
per day, the expense, including every thing, is about the same 
on a turnpike as on a rail-road ; with the advantage in tlie former 
case, chat a load may be taken in at any place, and carried to 
any place where it may be wanted, without an additional expense 
for truckage at each end of tlie journey. On the whole, Mr 
Tredgold comes to tlie conclusion, that a rail-road ought not to 
be attempted unless there is a reasonable prospect of an amount 
of transportation at least equal to 200 tons per day ; and as this 
mode 01 conveyance possesses some advantages of speed, it is 
preferable to a canal, unless the transportation is likely to be as 
much as 1500 or 1600 tons a day. 

In New England, the balance in favoiu: of rail-roads over 
canals is probably much greater than in England. The ratio of 
the first cost of canals to that of rail-roads will be greater, also, 
on account of inequalities in the surface of the land ; it beinc 
much easier and cheaper to pass hills and valleys by inclined 
planes than it would be to make them level, as would frequently 
be necessary in tlie case of canals, where locks could not be 
constructed. Besides, a canal is impassable m our climate on 
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an average five months in die year, and precisely in that part of 
the year when the produce of the lands must be, or will most 
convenientiy be transported. Whereas a rail-road may be used 
the whole year. These considerations seem to be sufficient to 
give the preference to rail-roads, except where there is a much 
larger amount of transportation than Uiere probably will be at 
present any where in New England. 

The cost of transportation on our common roads and turnpikes 
varies fi-om twelve to twenty cents a ton per mile, the average 
being probably about sixteen cents. On uie road from Boston 
to Providence, the charge is twenty-five cents, but the cost to 
the proprietors of the teams, if they have loads both ways, does 
not exceed ten cents a ton per mile. We need not, however, 
rest our conclusions upon these points on probabilities. We have 
facts. The toll on the Middlesex canal, allowed by law, is six 
and a quarter cents a ton per mile. Yet we see, that except a 
few very heavy articles, the bulk of the transportation in that 
direction is performed by horse teams upon the very banks of 
the canal, at a rate varying fi-om sixteen to twenty cents a ton 
per mile. These facts prove two things ; first, that the rate of 
toll is too high ; and, secondly, that the expense of trutkage at 
the two ends of the route, and the danger and expense of loading 
and unloading so many times, together widi the extra trouble, is 
greater Uian the saving in the price of transportation. 

The Middlesex canal cost about 22,000 dollars a mile. A 
speculation of this kind can hardly be called saving at less than 
ten per cent, income, paying the expense of repairs out of this 
income. To pay this income each mile of the canal must yield 
2,200 dollars per annum. It is not passable more than two 
hundred days in a year on an average ; consequentiy the tolls 
ought to be eleven doUars a day per mile. To pay this at six 
and a quarter cents per ton, would require the transportation of 
176 tons a day the whole length of the canal. If the tolls were 
reduced to three cents, which must probably be done, in order 
to bring the canal into triumphant competition with the road upon 
its banks, it would require a transportation equal to 367 tons a 
day for the whole distance. 

Now we would ask, where, in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
can a place be found over which one hall of this quantity would 
be likely to be transported either on a canal or a rail-way. We 
forbear, at present, any remarks upon the late contemplated canal 
to the Connecticut, and thence to the Hudson, as we intend at 
some future time to make the report of the commissioners the 
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subject of a separate article. We cannot, however, but express 
tbe unwelcome doubt, which is always obtruding itself upon us, 
though we always repel it with a most patriotic zeal, whether the 
merchants of Boston would ever be able to do business upon 
such a fascinating plan as to induce the manufacturers and agri- 
culturists beyond the Hudson, to clamber over or plough through 
the intervening mountains, with their merchandise and produce, 
when it is so easy to drop them upon the deck of a sloop or a 
boat, and let the current waft them to a much nearer and a much 
lai^er market. We believe that the sober people of Massachu- 
setts will hesitate long before they offer violence to their purses 
in any such cause. 



Raman ^^tgkts^ or the Tomb of the Scipios, By Alessanbro 
Verri. In 2 Vols. Translated from the Italian, by a Lady 
of New York. New York. 1825. 12mo. pp. 177 and 178. 

This work is a translation firom **Le Notti Romane" of Count 
Alessandro Verri. The origmal has high reputation among the 
author's countrymen. It is a series of fictitious dialogues between 
the spirits of the great men of ancient Rome. The author repre- 
sents himself as having been in this citv at the time of the dis- 
covery and opening of the tomb of the Scipios, in the year 1780. 
As he had long cherished an enthusiastic admiration for the 
master spirits of old Rome, and for all that reminded him of their 
fame, he hastened to visit the remabs of this illustrious race. 
He lingered among the catacombs where they reposed, till late 
in the evening, when bis lamp was extinguished by a sudden 
gust. In the darkness which ensued, the shades of the dead 
began to arise from their tombs, and assemble round a spirit of 
majestic mien, who immediately addressed them in an eloquent 
discourse. After he had concluded his discourse, they* retired 
to their graves, but he remained. Our author accosted him, and 
found him to be no other than the spirit of Cicero. While they 
were communing together, the cavern was agam filled with innu- 
merable shades of old Romans, drawn thitlier, like the spirit of 
Cicero, by the opening of the tomb of the Scipios. Their meeting 
revived the feelings, which they had cherished while living ; and 
a scene of mutual praise and recrimination immediately ensued, 
among the most iUustrious characters of Roman history. During 
three successive nights, our author remains a patient listener. On 
the fourth night, he summons courage to address them, and is 
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questioned in return, respecting the present state of the eternal 
city. Wherupon he invites tliem to accompany him, and judge 
for themselves. Under his guidance, they contemplate the monu- 
ments of its present and former grandeur, and are filled in turn 
with grief, anger, and admiration, at the changes which time has 
made in its appearance, manners, and institutions. The book 
concludes with an address delivered by the autlior, containing 
an abstract of the history of modem Rome, and some remarks 
by Cicero on the unfading grandeur of the city. 

The fonn'of dialogue wliich our author has selected for 
conveying information and criticism, and portraying historical 
characters, is well adapted to blend instruction with amusement. 
And if we regard these dialogues simply as imaginary conversa- 
tions between the great men of old Rome, they have considerable 
merit. Many important passages of Roman history are discussed 
with spirit, and the conflicting opinions of the disputants afford 
exercise to our judgments. Atticus gives a striking picture of 
the horrors attending the Roman conquests, of the cruelty of their 
triumphal spectacles, and also of their domestic manners arid 
public amusements. The conversations are in general charac- 
teristic and well supported. 

If, however, we consider the dialogues as taking place, according 
to our author's representation, between the spirits of the Roman 
dead in the eighteenth century, they are more open to criticism. 
In the first pl&ce, the mode of assembling the spirits seems excep- 
tionable. They are described as having wandered separately 
and widiout the power of meeting, since their departure from life, 
fill they are brought together at the tomb of the Scipios, by the 
violation of this sacred sepulchre. The solitary existence of dis- 
embodied spirits seems to us conformable neither to Pagan nor 
Christian ideas of futurity, and if such were their condition, the 
cqpening of the tomb of the Scipios is certainly too insignificant 
an event, to bring them together by myriads, when their solitude 
had been undisturbed by the important revolutions, which their 
dty had experienced during the lapse of ages. 

We object also to the picture of their condition and character, 
as inconsistent with itself. As to tlieir condition, they appear in 
general to be experiencing no retribution. There is nothing to 
diow, that Marius and Sylla are not as happy as Cicero and 
Brutus. And yet, in the instances of Nero and the Parricide, 
we are presented with spectacles of the most dreadful punish- 
ment. As to their character, Cicero represents them as enjoying 
a wide sphere of observation and lofty meditation, as filled with 
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ideas which it is impossible to convey to mortals; and yet to judge 
from their discussions, they seem to have remamed jprecisely 
where death found them. Their conversations overnow with 
their old prejudices. This is essential indeed to the author's 
purpose, of aflbrding a correct picture of the great men of old 
Korae ; and for that reason we object to the plan of bringing their 
spirits forward personally, in the eighteenth century, wnen they 
must have been long exposed to the operation of causes, able to 
work an entire change m their character. The author also ap- 
pears to us on too familiar a footing with the mighty dead. 
Cicero and he seem to be intimate fnends, and with the other 
illustrious spirits, he converses and argues on perfectly equal 
terms. We object, moreover, to a dissertation on the state of 
modem Europe from Pompey, in which he displays much too 
intimate an acquaintance with the subject, considering that he was 
profoundly ignorant of it, till he had heard our author treat of it 
a few moments before. 

Considered as a series of historical portraits, this work is 
respectable. The martial fierceness of Romulus, and the philo- 
sophic mildness of Numa, the stem independence of Brutus 
and Cato, the savage and haughur spirit of Marius and Sylla, 
are well displayed. The stories ot the Vestal and the Parricide, 
though horrid, are interesting. 

As descriptive of the feelings, with which the great men of 
antiqui^ would regard the altered condition of their city, the 
ruins of its ancient splendour, and the growth of new arts, man- 
ners, and institutions, this book has no small merit. The lamen- 
tation of the shades over the Comitium and the Forum, now 
turned into a pasture for cattle ; over the mins of ancient magnifi- 
cence, stripped of their ornaments, to add to the beauty of modem 
edifices ; the dissertation of Vitmvius upon modem architecture ; 
the ideas of Caesar, Pompey, and Brutus upon the changes in 
government and manners, in military and civil institutions, which 
have occurred since their decease ; the angry disappearance of 
Romulus, when he finds the city which he had left proud of its 
military sway, now become the centre of a religious dominion ; 
the apparition of Jugurtha reproaching the venality of Rome ; the 
judgment of Atticus upon the conduct of Coriolanus, — ^are char- 
acteristic and striking. The religious elevation of Rome is well 
compared, in tlie author's concluding address, with it ancient 
niilitary glory. The translation appears to us to be executed 
witli spirit and fidelity, and to be on the whole a desirable 
accession to our literature. 
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SNEEZING. 

'* OviDius N A60 was the man : and why indeed Naso ; ^' because 
he could sneeze, sweet Shakspeare mi^ht have said, if he had 
known as well as I do, the pleasure arising from the sternutatory 
operations of the nasal membrane. What can be more delightful, 
than the sensation experienced in waiting with open mouth and 
eyes half shut, and every faculty of mind and body on the tiptoe of 
expectation, for one of those tremendous explosions, which an 
agreeable titillation of the nostrils has fairly warned us is about to 
Isdce place. But what more vexatious disappointment than to be 
compelled to resume our usual attitude and occupation without 
arriving at the supreme felicity of a sneeze, afler having paid the 
most respectful attention for some ten or fifteen minutes, to the 
intimations of that self-willed gentleman, Le Nez. 

I was led into these reflections by two accidental, but propitious 
sneezes, which happened a few moments since; and truly, Mr 
Editor, I am persuaded that the result of a hasty inquiry into the 
origin and progress of these nasal explosions will afford thy readers 
much amusement and instruction ; if not, it is certainly no fault of 
mine. The art of sneezing must have been a very early discovery. 
Indeed some authors have laboured to prove that Adam was first 
made sensible of his own existence by a violent fit of sternutation. 
Others have asserted, that men never sneezed till afler the deluge. 
Unfortunately for the advancement of literature, we do not at the 
present day possess sufficient information to decide with regard to 
this important point. Certain it is, however, that when Prometheus 
had finished his noble statue, he gave it life and animation by 
means of a sneeze. Probably snuff was not then invented, or he 
would never have had recourse to the expedient of stealing a bottle 
of the sun^s rays, which he uncorked immediately beneath the nose 
of his image, and was overjoyed at the loud reports which succeeded 
this lucky manoeuvre. An ancient Chinese manuscript relates, that 
about twenty thousand years ago, Fong-hi, Emperor of China, sud- 
denly awoke from one of his long periodical trances, and threw the 
whole empire into consternation, by a sneeze. In times somewhat 
more modern, the Prince of Monomotapa, whenever he sneezed 
at meal-times, was wont to set the table in a roar, not indeed of 
laughter, but of pious prayers and holy ejaculations, and loud 
supplications for health and long life to his most illustrious majesty. 
It would seem that this operation of the nasal faculties could not 
have been so common an occurrence among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans as it is with us, or they would not have regarded it 
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with ao much awe and Teneration. The practice of obeerYing all 
sorts of sneezes, and drawing from them *^ conclusions most for- 
bidden/' was early cherished by these ** patres venerandi " of all 
modern lore. Theocritus makes mention of a very happy sneeze 
which took place at the marriage of Menelaus with the lovely 
Helena; 

To Uesf ber bed, from all tbe pnactfy crowd 
Fair Helen cbose you— Cupid sneezed aloud. 

And Homer relates, that when Penelope, harassed by the importu- 
nities of her suitors, was pouring forth entreaties for the return of 
Ulysses, the fortunate sneeze of her son Telemachus was hailed 
with joy, as the most favourable answer to her pious supplications. 

• Tdemacfaus then sneezed aloud; 

Constrained, bis nostrils echoed through tbe crowd. 
The smiling queen the happy omen blessed. Pope. 

In those polite ages it was customary whenever a man sneezed, to 
cry, Z5#i, *» May you live ; " or ZtS ^S^n, " God bless us." The 
following epigram of the Greek poet Ammian, on a man who had 
a proboscis of extraordinary length, alludes to this custom. 

TiK fttitt «'«Atf ym^ riit Juitnt inri^u. 

He never cries, God bless us, when he sneezes. 
For be can't hear his nose, say what it pleases ; 
At such a ^stance from his ears it lies. 

The same practice prevailed among the Romans, and Strada has 
written a very learned dissertation on the subject, intituled. Cur 
stemutamentis sabderUur. Aristotle has many sage remarks, that 
are very much to the point, and observes that the Greeks worshipped 
•O IIrii^Mr,or "The Sneeze," as one of their deities. Plutarch relates, 
that when three beautiful captives were brought to Themistocles, 
Euphrantides the Soothsayer, perceiving that a bright flame blazed 
out from the victims, while a sneezing was heard to the right, 
ordered that they should be sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes, telling 
him, that thus the Greeks might be assured of victory. These 
sternutatory eruptions were not always considered such fortunate 
omens, but were variously interpreted, according to innumerable 
circumstances of time and place. Once, while Xenophon was 
making a speech, a full, round sneeze from the nose of one of his 
soldiers was sufficient to make him a general ; but again, when he 
was exhorting his troops to rush upon the enemy, a most unlucky 
sneeze had like to have put the whole army to flight ; and nothing 
but public prayers and sacrifices could expiate this dangerous 
omen. Theocritus says, that the mischievous Cupids had almost 
broken the heart of a disconsolate lover, by sneezing on him wliilc 
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he was paying his devoirs to his captivating mistress. With us 
moderns, even the art of sneezing has not escaped the lamentable 
decay, which, in our degenerate days, has fallen on every invention 
of ancient brains, and every production of classic climes. Yet it 
ought to be cherished and venerated, were it only for the benefi- 
^ cial influence it has hitherto exerted on human society. The 
Prince of Hungary was once saved from assassination by a violent 
fit of sneezing, which attacked one of his intended murderers, who 
were concealed within the arras of his bed-room. It has often 
been the means of extinguishing the animosities of kingdoms, and 
calming the most turbulent dissensions of domestic life. The 
demon of Socrates always informed him by a sly sneeze whenever 
a fit of scolding was about to come upon his wife Xantippe, so that 
he was frequently enabled to get out of the way before the tremen- 
dous storm which was brewing had fairly commenced. 

In our day the disgusting practice of snufT-taking has in most 
nasal organs completely destroyed the power of sternutation, as 
well as that of sensation in the olfactory nerves. What benefit or 
pleasure there can be in having one's *'• fine pate full of fine dirt,'* 
I never could conceive. Now and then to taJce a moderate pinch, 
just often enough to provoke at each repetition a good, hearty 
sneeze, would be very well. But to make the nose, that sacred 
depository of superabundant good humour, that venerable deity of 
ancient mythology, that precious organ through which we catch 
the sweetness of the spicy groves, the fragrance of the flowers, — 
to convert the nose into a vile receptacle for pulverized tobacco ! 
O ! it is a practice '* abominable," — a violation of all classic au- 
thorities, — as great a profanation as it would be to turn the temple 
of Minerva into a sheepfold. Suppose a member of the court of 
Areopagus to drop down into the midst of one of our modern halls 
of justice, what would be his amazement to behold each member 
gravely tapping the lid of his anti-sternutation pouch, and shovelling 
into his nostrils with a ** voracious, pig-like snort," such immense 
quantities of its black and dusty contents ! In former times, on 
any occasion of emergency, a happy sneeze was sufiSicient to set all 
things right, and the most important state afiairs were managed with 
all the despatch and harmony imaginable by means of a few decisive 
sneeze-votes. At the present day the wise men of the earth are 
ruled in their deliberations altogether by the tongue, a most unruly 
member, and our statesmen are led by the nose, full as often as it 
guides them. If they would only consult its oracular responses, 
what perplexities might they not escape ! what a waste of eloquence 
would then be avoided, — how many cubic feet of patriotic breath 
might be saved ! their nights of solitary study, and the fearful wear 
and tear of their lungs in the day-time would all be needless. 
Instead of being compelled to sit for a fortnight on the benches of 
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Panama, or to gaze a whole month at the sour aspect of the consti- 
tution, a few energetic, patriotic sneezes might relieve their anxie- 
ties, and forever prevent the recurrence of similar embarrassments. 
There would be but one difficulty in the way,— designing and 
intriguing men might possibly sneeze themselves into preferment, 
and our offices of trust and honour would sometimes be filled, with 
only an unwieldy snout, as they sometimes now are, by a pannel of 
uncommon protuberance and rotundity. I regret exceedingly 
that my limits will not permit me to pursue this interesting sub- 
ject any farther. Some of my readers may be disposed to think 
rather lightly of these speculations ; but I can tell them this paper 
is not to be sneezed at And if you, Mr Ekiitor, happen to be of 
the same opinion, — which, I declare to you, I can hardly doubt, — 
it will be but an act of kindness to the public, to print it for their 
perusal. 

C. 



PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 

Language is the expression, by visible, audible, or tangible signs, 
of the thoughts, feelings, or state of our mind, in order to excite the 
conception of them in another. It is either symbolical or arbitrary. 
In the first case it excites by the mere power of resemblance or 
analc^, the ideas which it is intended to communicate. Just as 
a portrait represents an absent fi'iend ; or, as stretching out the 
arms horizontally denotes extent ; or, as imitating the action of 
eating expresses the real action itself. In the other case, language 
derives its significancy, either fi-om a previous agreement between 
the parties, who use it, or fi'om an actual explanation at the time. 
This agreement, and this explanation, can be made only by the 
presence of the object, which the sign is intended to denote, or bf 
another symbolical sign, immediately expressive of the object, by 
its resemblance or analogy to it ; thus the word hat must have 
originally derived its meaning fi'om the actual sight of a hat, or 
fit>m a picture of it, or fi'om its appropriate delineation by certain 
motions of the hands, describing its shape and use, or by a defini- 
tion, all the words of which must themselves have been explained 
by the presence of some objects or pictures, or by the exhibition of 
appropriate bodily signs and gestures. Precisely in the same man- 
ner when the word, power, or one of its synonyms, is first pre- 
sented to the eye by visible marks, or to the ear by audible sounds, 
it would be unmeaning, unless there were a simultaneous exhibition 
to the mind of the person addressed, of an apparent exercise of 
power, or of a picture of it, or of a delineation of it by the counte- 
nance, position of the muscles, and motion of the limbs. This is . 
also true of all the terms which denote any of the states, affections, 
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or operations of the soul. How can I convey to a person ignorant 
of the meaning of the term to think, unless at the same time I 
refer him to an actual exhibition of thought in some human agent ; 
Or to a picture faithfully delineating its effect upon the countenance ; 
or by seizing the happy moment when he himself is immersed in 
thought. It will be said, perhaps, that I can give an appropriate 
definition of it, without resorting to any of these modes of explana- 
tion. But the definition itself consists of words, which must 
originally have derived their meaning from some one of the above 
mentioned sources. So that the elements of all language must be 
found either in the actual presence of objects, or in their expression 
by symbolical signs. 

Watch the gradual progress of the infant mind in the acquisition 
of language, and the truths which have been stated will be abun- 
dantly manifest. The first simple words which the child learns, 
always derive their meaning from the presence of the objects, 
which they denote. It would never know how to call its mother 
by this endearing appellation, unless it saw before its eyes the 
being to whom this name is applied, and also witnessed the actual 
application of it to her, and not to any other person. And the 
little phrases, too, which it acquires, must be illustrated in the 
same manner. '* Come here," says the fond parent This ex- 
pression is accompanied with a certain expression of the counte- 
nance, or beckoning of the hand, or presentation of some alluring 
plaything ; which the child watches with a scrutinizing eye, and 
thus the phrase being accompanied with a visible set, of what I 
would call symbolical signs, its import is developed and understood. 
** You are a naughty child, I am displeased with you," says the 
dissatisfied mother to the firoward daughter. It is the first time 
that the trembling offender has heard the unwelcome rebuke. She 
has acquired the meaning of the words ** you are " and "child," by 
having often witnessed herself addressed by these epithets, and also ' 
that of the expression, " I am," by noticing that the speaker always 
applies it to himself. But what does " naughty " mean, and also 
** displeased ; " she refers the first of these epithets to herself, and 
the last to her parent She is conscious of her own wrong feelings 
and conduct ; she observes that they produced an expression of dis- 
l^easure, accompanying the utterance of the phrase, and explaining 
its import ; without this it would be quite unintelligible. " You 
were a good boy yesterday, and I gave you that whistle ; " ** were," 
•« yesterday," ** gave," " whistle," all these are new words to the 
child. He begins to cast about for their meaning. He sees 
his whistle, he knows its name, because the parent points to it. 
Now the train of thought begins. He has learned what the word 
««good" means, by having heard himself oflen called so, when he 
was conscious of having conducted well. This leads him to ro- 
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fleet, that his good conduct and the whistle have some aonnexioa 
with each other. When did this connexion take place ? It was 
when the father smiled, and gave the toy to him ; it was by yonder 
window, while the sun was sinking behind the great oak tree. 
This must all have happened at a time denoted by the word 
•* yesterday ; " and " you were" and ** gave," must refer to the 
same time. Thus he has gained some notion, though as yet a 
very in^rfect one, of a few terms which denote past time. But 
in vain would he have sought for the import of these terms, if the 
visible pointing of the finger to the whistle had not given him a 
due to their meaning, and if a visible assemblage of various exist- 
ing objects, and the consciousness of that worthy feeling and con* 
duct which procured him the gift, had not been excited in his 
imagination by the recollection of the transaction of yesterday. 
Thus it is true, that the elements of language must be found either 
in the actual presence of objects, or in their expression by sym- 
bolical signs. When I speak of the actual presence of objects, I 
mean to include in this term, not only the various objects which 
the material world presents to our senses, but also all those states* 
affections, and operations of the soul, the existence of which iwe 
ascertain by our own consciousness, and which may be said to be 
truly present to the eye of the mind that notices them ; and by 
symbolical signs, I mean, not only pictures or models of objects, 
or their delineation by appropriate motions of the hands and limbs, 
and attitudes of the body, but also that mysterious expression of 
the eye, that countless variation of all the lineaments and features 
of the human countenance, that palpable beaming forth of the soul 
through the thousand avenues which its clumsy mansion affords, 
which alone inform me, that a spirit like my own inhabits another 
body like my own. Let the truth of these remarks be tried by 
one of the most difficult instances of the communication to a child 
of the power and use of language. ^^God made you," says the 
pious grandmother to her little fondling. It is a Sabbath morning, 
and the venerable woman has her Bible before her; as she utters tbs 
name of the Holy One, her countenance assumes an air of calm 
and settled solemnity, and her voice a tone of deep and grave 
import Her eye looks, and her finger points, to heaven. The 
time, the manner, the face, the glance, the motion, all dispose the 
youthful listener to seriousness, and convince him that whatever 
is meant by the word '' God," a word which we wDl suppose he 
now hears for the first time, at least something very important and 
awe-inspiring must be intended. '' Who is God ? " he says, with 
a wistful look. **Why, God made the sun, moon, stars, earth, 
beasts, birds, fishes, trees, and every thing; he made you." What 
new knowledge has the child gained by this explanation ? Only, 
that the word " God " denotes something, or somebody, that has 
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exercised gren power. *' But who » iicxlv this powerful God ? " 
*« Why, he sees you, he feeds yoii« he protects you, he is above the 
blue sky, and he gQwetus ail things.'* Now the child is referred to 
certain actions of Ood, which are denoted by the very terms which 
have been beibre used to denote certain actions of its earthly 
parent, and the residence of this God is described, by pointing to 
the visible concave of the heavens. The eye of the child has just 
seen symbolical signs which accompanied the expression of the 
plH'ase, **God made you," and its imagination now festens on 
the various objects which have been referred to in the explanation 
of the phrase, which objects have heretofore been actually presented 
to its observation. And what notion does it now, by these helps, 
begin to ferm of God 1 It probably conceives that God must be 
some mighty and good man, seated above the sky, who, with a skill 
vastly superior to what it has seen a mechanic employ, though by 
sense similar fnx)ce6s, made all things, and made itself and, with a 
watchfulness like that of its fether, takes care of all the people in 
the village. '' Does God eat 1 " '« No, my child, he has no body.*' 
** Then he has no eyes 1 " '* God is a spirit" Amazement con- 
ibnnds the young disciple. ^No body! A spirit! How is this? 
What is a spirit ? Did I ever see a spirit 1 " The matron, too, is 
confounded. How is this little thing to be taught the nature of 
^t something, which it has perplexed ail the philosqphers to de- 
scribe, about whose essence a thoosand disputes have arisen, and 
a thomand volumes been written. ** My child, speak to that doU 
of your sister, does it answer you 1 " *^ No, grandmother, it has no 
tongue, it cannot talk." *' Well, then, speak to the dog, he has a 
tongue." ** Yes ; but he does not understand me.** '< Why does 
he not understand you 7** '*He does not think what I say.*' 
** Can you think what I say to you ? " **• Oh, yes ; only I cannot 
think what a spirit is ; I am trying to think what it is, but I 
eannot ; grandmother, do show me a spixk ; where shall I go to 
see one ? *' <' My child, look at me ; see, I will tell my hand to go 
to my head ; there, it moves ; what makes it move ? " ** Why, you 
want to have it move." ** Did you ever want to have your hand 
move ? *' ** Oh, yes ; a great many times.'* ** Did your hand always 
move when yon wanted to have it ! " " Yes ; only once I could 
not move it when my arm was in great pain, last winter." '* Did 
you want to have it move then 1 " ** I did ; I thought it should 
move, but it would not*' ** You thought it should move ; that 
thought is your ^irit ; God thought that the world should be made, 
and It was made. Where is your fether ? " *' He has gone to see 
my little brother in the chamber, who is sick." '* Is your father a 
tallmani" «'No; he is very short" " Is his hair grey t " «*No; 
it is quite black." '' No ; but I can think how he loc^s." «« That 
thinking is your spirit, and God can think what you say, and what 
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you do.'* •• Throw that picture into the fire." •* Ah ! no ; it will 
be burnt up." '' Why do yoo think it wiH be burnt up ? Thst 
knowing is your spirit, and (jod knows all things." ^* Here is your 
little brother ; do you love him 1 " *' Yes ; because he is a good 
boy." **That loving is your qiirit; and God loves all good 
people." 

Thus the child begins to have some notions of the meaning of 
the word ** spirit ; " but these notions are all derived from the con- 
sciousness, which it has of the operations and afiections of its own 
spirit. So that it is a great mistake, to suppose, that language, in 
itself considered, ever conveys any new simple ideas to the mind. 
It may excite new combinaticms of thought, emotions, or purposes, 
but the elements, which compose thcHse oombinatioDS, must be 
previously known, either by the actual observation of external ob- 
jects, through the medium of the senses, or by the actual conscious- 
ness of the internal operations, emotions, and affections of the soul ; 
and it matters not, whether this language consists of audible signs 
addressed to the ear, or of visiUe signs presented to the eye. Both 
are alike unmeaning, without the aid of observation, on the one 
hand, and of consciousness on the other. 

We are apt to attribute a sort of magical power to speech, as if 
the articulate sounds of the human voice were in themselves suffi- 
cient to convey the import of the language which is uttered. This, 
no doubt, arises from the difficulty of recalling to our minds any 
recollection of the process, through which we had to pass in child- 
hood, in order to acquire the meaning of the words and phrases 
which were at first addrco s ed to us. A earefiil observer, however, 
may readily pefeeiTS- tins process m the gradual progress which a 
child makes in its acquaintance with language. The sounds ad- 
dressed to its ear, excepting so fiur as the tones of the voice are 
naturally expressive of some emotion of pleasure n pain in the 
person who utters them, are quite uninteUigihle^ unless accom- 
panied with a simultaneous explanation, derived from the presence 
of some object pointed at, or some expression of the eye and coun- 
tenance, or some motion of the Kmbs and body, or some movements 
in nature or art, or, in short, some assemblage of vimble circum- 
stances, which serve to ilhistrate the connexion which the language 
has with the occasion on which it is used. 

(To he continwd,} 
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A FANCY-PIECE. 

I FOUND thee, where the woods were wild, 
And weeds and thorns had roand thee grown ; 
No hunter's foot, no wandering child, 
Had met thee, thou wert all so lone. 

Above the cjrpress and the yew 
Had wreathed aroand their funeral shade, 
And the still wind, that faintly blew, 
A sound, like that of sorrow, made. 

And ever, as it o'er thee swept. 
Low-breathing melodies were heard. 
As if a mourner sobbed and wept. 
Or nightly sang the widowed bird. 

And now, as fitfully the blast 
Shook the tossed branches overhead, 
A voice like that of terror passed, 
And like a midnight vision fled. 

And then again a mingled tone 
Of all sweet echoes met my ear, 
Sweet as, when storms are overblown, 
The warm South wind comes stealing near ; 

Sweet as the closing breath of Even, 
When wet with dews her pinions fall, 
And, like a messenger of heaven. 
Night comes, and whispers peace to all. 

I took thee from thy sylvan haunt. 
And, brought thee to the cultured plain, 
And saw thee flourish, like a plant 
Nursed by the dews and kindly rain. 

And there was music round thee still, 
And it was sweet — O ! sweeter far ; 
Like voices echoed from the hill. 
When Love has lit his trembling star : 

Or like the fluttering airs in May, 
Stealing among the musky flowers. 
And bearing mingled sweets away 
From pansied beds and orange bowers : 
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A sound, thai with the fretting stream, 
And feeding flocks, and murmaring bees, 
Blent, like the closing of a dream. 
In undistinguished harmonies. 

And ever, as the mounting sun 
Shone broader in the summer heaven, 
Voices and symphonies would run 
In hurried chords around thee driven : 

And then the melody was high, 
Like organs pealing through a choir. 
Or thunders mingling in Uie sky. 
Or like the distant roar of Ere : 

A solemn, tempered tone, that gave 
A shuddering, not unmixed with joy ; 
As when the proud, unshrinking boy 
Fears, and yet breasts the bursting wave. 

And ever, as the loftier swell 
Sank from its airy throne, there came 
Soft utterings of peace, that fell 
Silently breathing one loved name. 

Still loftier grew the master song, 
And sweeter stole the under tone. 
When suddenly there rolled along 
Rude storms, and every breath had flown. 

Silent and cold, I saw thee lay 
Thy honours and thy hopes aside. 
And slowly, faintly sink away» 
Slow, as the long-retiring tide. 

The breath of Spring to thee was balm, 
And Summer gave thee light and love ; 
Thy leaves were green, when air was calm. 
And Heaven dropped blessings from above : 

But when the hills are bleak and bare. 
Thou canst not stand the open plain ; 
But rather thou wouldst wither, where 
I found thee, in thy woods, again. 

P. 
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SONG. 

WmsRjE, from the eye of day, 
The dark and silent river 
Pursues through tangled woods a way 
O'er which the tall trees quiver ; 

The silver mist, that breaks 
From out that woodland cover, 
Betrays the hidden path it takes 
And hangs the current over ! 

So oft the thoughts that buret 
From hidden springs of feeling, 
Like silent streams, unseen at first, 
From our cold hearts are stealing : 

But soon the clouds that veil 
The eye of Love, when gk>wing, 
Betray the long unwhispered tak» 
Of thoughts in darkness flowing ! 

H* W. lt» 



STANZAS. 

And canst thou not accord that heart in unison with thine, 
Whose language thou alone has heard — ^thou only canst divine ; 
And wilt thou not revoke thy cold and merciless decree, 
Nor leave one solitary thought, to plead my wrongs to thee. 

I found thee, yet a modest flower — an infant of the spring, 
Unheeded, in the rosy crowd of Beauty blossoming,*-* 
And little didst thou think, how dear thy spirit round me shone. 
To light my heart with many a hope, my tongue could never own. 

The smile which hung upon thy lips, in transport with their tone, — 
The music of thy thoughts, which breathed a magic, theirs alone, — 
The look, which spake a soul so pure, so innocent and gay, 
Have passed, like other golden hopes of happiness, away ! 

My life has been a dream of light, of loveliness and love. 
While serpents coiled beneath my couch, and roses bloomed above ; 
And yet a wicked whisper comes, like madness, to my brain. 
And bids me dream, as I have dreamt — and never wake again ! 

R. D. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



Town Officer, or, Ltwt of MassmdMuetts lelatiTe to tbe dudet of Muidcipal Officert ; 
toipetber with a INgeit of ibe Judicial Decifioai of tht Sopreme Judidai Conrt 
upon those subjects. By ISAAC Goonwur, CooaaeUor it Law. Worcester. 
1825. 12mo. pp. 336. 

Sons months have elapsed since we first prqx)6ecl to devote 
a place among oar shorter criticisms to the voJnme whose title is 
transcribed above. We had loaned our copy to a friend in Couit 
street, and at the late fire it shared the &te of many better books. 
We do not mean by this, that this book is bad ; on the contrary, 
we think it comparatively good, — but not so good as it might be* 
*^ Freeman's Town Officer " has been in the hands of the public 
more than twenty, almost thirty years ; and deficient as it is in its 
materials and its method, still it has been too long and too gener- 
ally usefiil not to deserve an honourable mention from us in this 
place, or fi'om any one who undertakes to speak of works of this 
kind, or of the very peculiar character of the corporations and 
municipal governments which they are primarily intended to serve* 

In 1811, there appeared a new Town Officer, by Rodolphus 
Dickinson, Esq., compiler of *^ Beauties of the Bible," and of 
" Dickinson's Justice," both usefiil and respectable publications* 
In his Town Officer, Mr Dickinson improved upon Freeman, 
by adopting an alphabetical arrangement of titles, and by subdi- 
viding these more distinctly into chapters. If there were a new 
edition of this work, embracing the changes which have occurred 
in the laws and decisions relating to the government and affairs of 
towns, together with some fiirther practical forms, it would still be 
a valuable book. During the last jrear two new ** Town Officers ** 
have been published ; one by John Bacon, Esq., since deceased, and 
the one whose title stands at the head of this article. Mr Goodwin 
has adopted the plan of Mr Dickinson, or rather, we may say, the 
rian of every author of digests and abridgments, from Brooke to 
Bigelow; and he has done his work more thoroughly than any of 
his predecessors. We should like, however, to see this book some- 
what reduced in size, not by leaving out any thing, for we would 
sooner add than omit ; but by shortening msmy things. We do 
not see the necessity or propriety of preserving the precise phrase- 
ology of the statutes. It would be cheaper, plainer, and more 
convenient to set down only the legal effect, or settled meaning ; 
and not the precise tenor of them. An example will best illustrate 
our meaning. 

The following is the substance of section 9, chapter 50, of the 
act of 1785: ** For the choice and appointment of assessors, and 
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for assigning their power and authority/' Mr Goodwin, as usual, 
has printed it nearly Terbatim from the statute book ; we say nearly, 
because he does leave out about half a dozen words, just enough 
to admit in theory, the principle which he generally rejects in 
practice. We think that this portion of the law, in the form into 
which we have hastily thrown it, is clearer ; and we know that it 
is much shorter, than in that given by Mr Goodwin. 

Duty o/Asseuors hrfort making an Asaessment. 

Assessors, before making an assessment, shall give seasonable 
warning to the inhabitants, either at their meetings, or by posting 
up notifications in public places, or in some other way, to bring in 
lists of their polls, and of their personal and real estates, (except 
such as are exempted by law from taxation) which they were 
possessed of, at such times as the general court shall direct. 

Persons who shall fail to bring in such list, shall not be per- 
mitted to apply to the Court of Sessions for an abatement of their 
taxes, unless they show that it was not in their power to bring in 
said list. 

If the assessors suspect falsehood in the list, they may require an 
oath that it is true. 

The list thus sworn to, shall be a rule for the assessors, unless 
they discover errors in it, and then they shall assess the articles 
kept back. 

We do not say that it is desirable to apply this process of com- 
pression to every law, and part of a law; for example, the laws 
against idleness, drunkenness, gaming, lasciviousness, and other 
immoralities ; and those providing for the education of youth, and 
enjoining upon presidents, professors, and tutors of colleges, pre- 
ceptors, and teachers of academies, and all other instructers, to 
inculcate upon children and youth *'the principles of piety, jus- 
tice, and a sacred regard to truth ; love to their country, humanity, 
and universal benevolence; sobriety, industry, frugality, chastity, 
moderation, and temperance, and those other virtues which are 
the ornament of human society, and the basis upon which the 
republican constitution is structured [erected]/' These and other 
statutes on similar subjects cannot be improved by any abridgment 
or change of phraseology. They speak with a simplicity and an 
energy in favour of virtue, and education, and order, which are to 
be found in the laws of no other nation of ancient or modern times. 
They are precious memorials of the wisdom, virtue, piety, and 
patriotism of our puritan ancestors, which it would be both unwise 
and ungrateful not to cherish. Such laws are very properly trans- 
ferred entire into the work before us; but others, by far the greater 
number relating merely to times, forms, and other things, which 
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are in themselves indifferent, and have been declared to be right 
or wrong merely from a principle of public convenience, — these, 
we think, might be advantageously abridged ; and we hope to see 
them so, when Mr Goodwin shall publish a second edition. 



Notes on the Origin and Necessity of Slavery. Charleston, S. C. 1826. 8vo. pp.48. 

The literary execution of this pamphlet is decent; bat the 
occurrence of the phrase ^*data is correct," and the frequent 
repetition of the words gnuie and locate, do not allow us to 
suppose for a moment, that it is the production of a very classical 
pen. It shows research and reflection, however, which demand 
respectful attention. It contains very brief and rather onsatis- 
factory notices of slavery as it has existed in different periods, 
from the days of Abraham to the present time, and an attempt 
to demonstrate its necessity, a priori. We certainly could listen 
to an argument in favour of tolerating slavery, where it is already 
deeply rooted, without prejudice, and we believe that most of 
our readers would do so ; but we live in too high a latitude to be 
quite prepared to hear it gravely argued, that slavery is necessary 
to a more perfect state of society. If the autluMr means only 
to say, that in a civilized society, it is necessary that some should 
work while others think, or rather that some should perform 
manual labour, while others perform mental labour, he has with- 
out doubt the truth of the case. But the necessity of performing 
manual labour does not alone constitute an individual a slave, even 
though the wages of his labour be no more than sufficient to supply 
his daily bread. Who reclaimed the bleak hills of New England 
from a state of nature to a comparative state of fertility, and covered 
them with flocks and herds ? Not slaves ! but a hardy yeomanry, 
who laboured, indeed, but who felt as independent as the lord of a 
thousand slaves. Who are now sweeping the wilderness before them 
as they go westward through Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and caus- 
ing cities, and colleges, and temples to rise up as by enchantment ? 
Not slaves ; no, surely, not slaves ; but the independent proprietors 
of the soil they redeem, whose noble spirits never knew to cower, 
and who feel as free as the air they breathe. If the author means, 
as we suppose he must mean, to assert and to prove that it is nece^ 
lary to a civilized state of society, that it should be unalterably 
determined by extrinsic circumstances at a man's birth, whether 
he shall be forever a slave or a freeman, or even the less offensive 
question, whether he shall belong without hope or fear of change 
to the class of workers or the class of thinkers, we believe that it 
would not require the wisdom of a Socrates to refute him. He 
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is certainly mistalcen, when he supposes that any feelings prevail 
among intelligent men in this part of the country upon the subject of 
slavery, but the sincerest desire to do what can be done to remove 
the evil as far as it may be removed, or to mitigate it to the utmost 
of their power. We shall be the last to encourage those jealousies 
which have existed, and which are prone to spring up between dif- 
ferent sections of our country; for we believe that they may soon be 
forgotten. We must be permitted to express regret, therefore, that 
so sensible a man as this author must be, should have thought it 
worth while at this time to publish a formal vindication of slavery 
on such broad principles as are contained in this pamphlet. We 
have already extended our remarks upon this subject much farther 
than it was our intention to extend them at this time ; but we will 
subjoin the following passage, that our readers may know the con- 
clusions at which this vindicator of slavery has arrived. 

Where the wages of labour are excessively high, compared with a 
labourer's necessary expenditure, it is evident, that the l^ouring class 
would acquire through their labour, not only a subsistence, but a com- 
petency which will enable them to raise themselves to the level of those 
who employ them ; and that state of dependence which tended to keep 
them sober and honest, no longer existing, they will rush headlong to 
the gratification of their passions. As servants and labourers make up 
by far the greater part of every political society, it is clear that a state 
of general insubordination and immorahty must ensue. Since the con- 
nexion between the labourer and his employer is a mutual dependence, 
it is also evident, that if the dependence of the labourer on those above 
him is diminished, and his means and power become greater, that the 
higher classes will gradually decline, and he will rise to the same station 
or grade into which the other must necessarily fall ; and thus, those arts 
ana sciences which adorn civilization, and confer upon it its chief ad- 
vantages, and which, as we have already shown, can only exist in a 
refined and polished state of society, where alone they can attain their 
reward, must decline and perish. The only barrier to this disorganiza- 
tion of civilized society is slavery ; which by forcibly bringing a quantity 
c^ labour into the market, tends to diminish the value of its wa^es from 
what they otherwise would be ; and, at the same time, by depnving the 
dave of vohtion, and preventinff him from rising to liberty and compe- 
tency, prevents that perfect and universal equality, which is but another 
|ihrase for barbarism. 

We have thus endeavoured to show the necessity of slavery in coun- 
tries where the wages of labour are very high, on the principle, that 
exorbitant wages give the power to the labourer to gratify an inherent 
«nd leading principle of his mind, — the love of inaependence, — thus 
tending to produce perfect equality, which is destructive to subordina- 
tion and morality ; both of which are necessary to civilization. 
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The Contribationi of Q. Q. to a PeriodictI Work, with fotne Pieces not befort 
pttblisbed. By the late Jask Tatlor. New YorlL 1826. 2 Vols. 13mo. 

This work, like the other productions of the same author, ii 
distinguished for good sense and piety. The pieces, of which it is 
composed, are addressed more particularly to young persons, having 
been originally contributions to a periodical work intended for their 
instruction. They consist of moral essays and amusing tales and 
conversations. Though various in their character, they are uni« 
form in their objects ; which are the promotion of moral and 
religious principle, the correction of the faults and follies of youth, 
and the cultivation of habits of serious reflection and regular occu- 
pation. The author displays throughout, an earnest desire for the 
improvement of her readers, and a just conception of the mode of 
making instruction interesting to them. She enters into their 
wishes, pleasures, and employments, and exhibits on the one hand 
illustrations of the bad consequences which spring from faults of 
temper and irregular habits ; and on the other the peace and hap- 
piness which attend a well disciplined mind, and a religious life. 
The work contains, moreover, many useful hints on the subject of 
education, and many instances of judicious domestic management, 
from which parents may derive benefit. 
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Mr Wtbster^a Oration. We take this opportunity to observe, that we 
sometime ago had the pleasure of seeing this performance in a Spanish 
translation, and can bear testimony to its dignified appearance in that 
form. There is a majesty and sonorousness in the Castilian language, 
that is peculiarly suited to the di^^iity of the sentiments, subject, and 
circumstances of this discourse. We rejoice to see such a specimen of 
North American eloquence, and of true republican feeling united with 
sober sense and practical views, go forth in a form in which it may attract 
and fix for a time the attention of our brethren spread over the cent ral and 
southern portions of the new world. This oration will make them know 
better, and respect more, the early founders and martyrs of American 
liberty. It will do honour to our country, and good to South America. 
It is thus that writings of this character fulfil a double purpose ; while 
they praise the actions of the illustrious dead, they propagate most 
effectually their principles among the living ; and by paying the honoiuv 
due to a past generation, lay the foundation for new honoura to be paid 
by the next. Senor Heredia, of New York, is the gentleman who haa 
executed, in our opinion extremely well, the task of a translator. We 
recommend the work to those who are studying Spanish ; and we recom- 
mend, also, that they use the original, to ascertain the doubtful meaning 
of a word in the translation, Jti^f as freely as they would we a dictionary. 
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Ccmda of 1825. We copy from Brewster's Journal, the following 
observations upon the different comets that appeared during the last 
year. The elements of the second one here described, it wul be per- 
ceived, agree very nearly with those published in our number for the 
15th of January, 1826. 

* ** L First Comet q/'1825. The following elements of this comet have 
keen calculated by M. Shumacher, from observations made by M. 
G«jnbard: 

Fusage of perihelion 1835, May, Sid. 473 

LoDg.'of porihelioa 27S<' 29' SO" 

Xioog. of node ................. 17 48 10 

Inclination of orbit 57 26 40 

Perihelion distance O 89 96 

Motion Retrograde. 

M. Pons saw this comet so late as the 14th of July, 1825. 

2. Secomd Comet of 1825. This comet was discovered by M. Pons, on 
the 15th of July, in Taurus, and has been observed by various astrono- 
mers. M. Capocci observed it about the 25th of August He describes 
it as surrounded with a very extensive nebulosity, and as having a tail 
faore than a degree in length. The following are its elements : 

Passage of Perihelion at Naples, 1825, December 8d. 895 mean tim^. 

Perihdion ^stance 1.20808 

Log. of do 0.08209 

Long, of perihelion S17*» 24' 40" 

Liong. of descending node 35 19 50 

Inclination of orbit 32 44 20 

Motion. Retrograde. 

This comet became distinctly visible to the naked eye in October last 
S. T^trd Comet of 1825. This comet was discovered by M. Pons, on 

the 9th of August, at 2, A. M., in the constellation of Auriga. The 

Mlowing are Inghirami^s observations at Florence : 

Mean Timt. . App, B» Ascen, North DecL 

August 20, 15h. 42* 25" 89<» 25* O" 22» 51' 32" 

23, 15 9 21 91 36 39 16 29 45 

24, 15 6 25 92 22 12 14 16 26 

25, 15 34 58 93 13 12 5 57 

4. Fourth Comet of 1825, the periodical Comet of Encke, This comet 
was discovered by M. Plana of Turin, on the 10th of August, and by M. 
Pons, on the 14th. M. Pons states, Uiat it seemed to change its form, 
Appearing sometimes elongated, and sometimes round. M. Valz seems 
to have observed this comet so early as the 13th of July. 

M. Encke predicted the return of this comet ; and the error of his 
calculations, when compared with the observations made in August, is 
not a minute of a degree. 

5b F%fth Com^t o/*1825. [For an account of the observations made 
vpon this comet, see United States Literary Gazette, vol. iii. p. 398.] 

Athenaum in Boston, It is proposed to add to this establishment a 
building, which shall contain an apartment for the American Academy, 
tnother for exhibitions of specimens of the line arts, and a third for 
popular lectures. 
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School Fund for fte Several Stales. Mr Strong, from the Committee 
on the Public Lands, which had been instructed "' to inquire into the 
expediency of appropriating a portion of the net annual proceeds of the 
sales and entries of the public lands, exclusively for the support of com- 
mon schools, and of appropriating the same amonff the several states in 
proportion to the representation of each in the House of Representa- 
tives," has made a report to the House, accompanied by a bill, which 
has been twice read and committed, with the report, to a committee of 
the whole. The bill provides essentially that fifty per centum of the 
net proceeds of the money accruing from the sales and entries of the 
public lands shall be appropriated exclusively for the support of common 
schools in the several states ; and that this part of the public money so 
accruing shall be vested annually in some productive fund, tlie interest 
or other proceeds of which shaU be annually apportioned among the 
several states according to the ratio of representation of each state in 
the House of Representatives, to be applied to the use of the common 
schools, in such manner as the legislature of each statt may direct 
In the report, which precedes the bill, Mr Strong ffoes somewhat at 
length into an argument in favour of the principles o7 it Among many 
excellent remarlu upon the subjects contained in the report, we select 
the following, which are certainly very striking, and we believe very 
true : ^^ It is a singular fact in the history of our species, that, nowhere 
has common education made any considerable progress among the 
people, without the efficient aid and protection of the government 
There is, generally, a prevailing indifference among the illiterate to the 
cultivation of the mina ; were it not so, the poor man, though learned, 
can rarely instruct his children, because his time is necessarfly occupied 
in earning their bread ; and the ignorant man, though rich« cannot do it, 
because he is himself untaught In other countries, multitudes of the 
human race successively live and die as illiterate as they were born ; 
and, in our own favoured land, with all the liberal patronage, private 
and public, which learning receives, we are not wholly exempt from 
these lamentable examples. Under a government like ours, there should 
nowhere be left masses of mind, illiterate and humbled, over which, in 
an evil hour, some master spirit may exercise a fatal control. Ignorance 
is the bane of liberty. Ordinarily, conspiracies and treasons are executed 
by the ignorant These instruments of unholy ambition, however, are 
not selected from schools, where letters and morals* are taught Are 
not, then, the national and state legislatures under the strongest obliga- 
tions to the people of this coun&y, to provide and apply the means 
whereby evei^ child may have the opportunity, in these nurseries of the 
mind, or acomring some knowledge of letters, and of the various duties 
he owes ^ his country and his God ? " 

•Yof ' i Banner, Several numbers of a newspaper of this name 
have reouiied us from Nashville, Tennessee. The neatness of its typo- 
graphical execution is highly creditable to the publishers, and its literary 
merits would give it a hi^ rank among the papers and periodicals of any 
of the Atlantic cities. We wish, however, that it suited the convenience 
of the editor, when he takes poetry from our pages by the column, to 
indicate its source ; as this is the only peculiar advantage we derive as 
an equivalent for opening to the newspapers, and through them to the 
public, a fountain or original American poetry. 
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Annual List of JVTeto PubUeatunu. There have issued from the dif- 
ferent presses in the United States during the last year, eight hundred 
and forty-seven volumes; of which five hundred and ninety are original, 
and two hundred and fifty-seven have been reprinted from foreign edi- 
tions of the same works. We presume that this estimate does not em- 
brace the whole of the outpourings of the public presses in the country, 
Irat of this number we have collected and published the titles in the 
Successive numbers of the United States Literary Gazette. We shall 
endeavour to make our list more perfect for the present year, and hope 
at the close of it, we may be able conscientiously to return our acknowl- 
edgments to " the trade," for the promptness with which they forward 
to us full and accumte lists of the works they from time to time publish. 

Modem Practice of Phvsic. Dr Thacher, of Plymouth, is preparing 
for the press a new and improved edition of his American Modern 
Practice of Physic. 

University at Leeds. The English papers state, that it is contemplated 
to establish an institution at Leeds, upon a plan, and for purposes similar 
to those of the London University, the prospectus of which may be found 
p. 468, vol. ii of the United States Literary Gazette. 

On the Omstrudion of Chimneys, Mr Tredgold, in his work on 
warming and ventilating apartments, has given the following rule for 
proportioning the upper orifices of chimneys to their heights, and the 
magnitude m the fireplaces. 

Multiply \y 17 the length of the fireplace in inches. Divide the 
product by the square root of the height m feet, of the chimney above 
the fire. The quotient will be the area of the upper orifice in square 
inches. 

Thus, if the fireplace be 15 inches wide, and the height of the chimney 



is 



1>e 49 feet, we shall have — y— = 36i square inches, nearly, which 

a rectangle of 6 x 6 inches, or a circle of nearly 7 inches in diameter. 
In chimneys already existing, the upper orifices may be contracted to 
their proper si/e, by Parker's (Roman) cement. The contraction of the 
lower end of the vent above the fire should be nearly the same as the 
upper orifice ; and the throat, or lowest opening, should not exceed the 
length of the bars. The lengtli of the front of the fire should be an 
inch for every foot of the room's length, and the depth one half the 
length. If the length of the chamber should be such as to require a 
grate more than 30 inches long, two fireplaces should be constructed. 

Edin, Jour. 
Ltgislaiure of Ohio. The Legislature of Ohio, which lately closed 
its session, was composed df ^ farmers, 26 lawyers, 7 mechanics, 
7 merchants, 2 physicians, 2 printers, 1 miller, 1 surveyor, and 1 gentle- 
man. Their place of nativity as follows, viz. : Pennsylvania, 32 ; Virginia, 
21 ; Connecticut, 12 ; Massadhusetts, 7 ; New York, 7 ; New Jersey, 6 ; 
Vermont, 4; New Hampshire, 3; Maryland, 3; Delaware, 1 ; Rhode 
Island, 1 ; South Carolina, 1 ; North Carolina, 1 ; Kentucky, 1 ; Ireland, 
3 ; Ohio, 3. Last year, for the first time, there was one member a native 
of Ohio ; now there are three. Only four persons, natives of that State, 
have ever been in their Legislature. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



ARTS AlVD SCIENCES. 

Eaton's Chemical Instructer. A New Eklition. With Additions and 
Improvements. Albany, N. Y. 12mo. 

BIOORAPHT. 

The Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Pounder of the United Irish 
Society, and Adjutant General and Chef de Brigade in the Service <^ 
the French and Batavian Republic. Written by iiimself, and continued 
by his Son, William Theobald Wolfe Tone ; with a brief Account of 
his own Education and Campaigns under the Emperor NapoIeoiL 
2 Vols. Washington. P. Thompson. 8vo. 

DRAMA. 

The Acting American Theatre. No. I. Containing a Portrait of Mr 
Francis, as Sir George Thunder, in "Wild Oats.*' Price 37 J cents. 
Philadelphia. A. R. roole. 

HISTORY. 

Sketches of Algiers, Political, Historical, and Civil, containinj? an 
Account of the Geography, Population, Government, Revenues, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Arts, Civil Institutions, Tribes, Manners, Lan- 
guages, and Recent Political History of that Country. By William 
ShaJer, American Consul General at Algiers. Boston. Cummings, 
Himard,&Co. 1826. Qvo. pp.310. 

LAW. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court, and 
in the Court for the Trial of Impeachments and the Correction of Errors, 
of the State of New York. By E. Cohen, Counsellor at Law. VoL lY. 
Albany, N. Y. 8vo. 

MEDICINE. 

Observations upon the Autumnal Fevers of Savannah. By W. C. 
Daniel, M. D. 8vo. Savannah. 

MISCELLAITEOVS. 

Recollections of the Last Ten Years, passed in occasional Residences 
and Joumeyings in the Valley of the Mississippi, from Pittsburg and 
the Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico, and from Florida to the Spanish 
Frontier ; in a Series of Letters to the Rev. James Flint, of Salem, 
Massachusetts. By Timothy Flint, Principal of the Seminary of Rapide, 
Louisiana. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, &. Co. 1826. 8vo. pp. 395. 

The — ' . By Nonius Nondescript, Esq. Noa. L and 11. 

Price IQJ. Washington, D. C. P. Thompson. 

Remarks, Critical and Historical, on an Article in the Forty-seventh 
Number of the North American Review, relating to Count Pulaski. 
Addressed to the Readers of the North American Review. By the 
Author of "Sketches of the Life of Greene." Charleston, S. C. 
C C. Sebring. 8vo. pp. 37. 
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Oration delivered before Captain J. H. Byrd's Company of Volunteers^ 
on the Fourth of July, 1825, at Kingston, Lenoir County, N. C. By 
H. B. Croom, E2sq. Newborn. 182C. 8vo. pp. 12. 

This oration is not particularly distinguished in any way from the usual patriotic 
effusions on similar occasions. The following extract is, perhaps, as dignified and 
original as any part of it. *' Soldiers ! you have reason to be proud of the character 
in which you stand. You are not the Pretorians of an Emperor ; the Janisaries of 
a Sultan; the mercenaries of any tyrant. You are the free citizens of a free statCr 
voluntarily enrolled for the purpose of fitting yourselves to perform more effectually 
ihe duties enjoined by the Constitution; which are no less than *to repress insur- 
rection and repel invasion; ' the most useful and important services, certainly, tliat 
aay military has been called to perform. Persevere in these efforts, and you will 
deserve well of your country. It was, in part, by her brave mUiHa that Greece freed 
her soil from the pollutions of the Persian host ; and you should be fitted to assist in 
our country^s defence, against those foreign foes, who may one day attempt her 
independence, for the destruction of those noble institutions by which she is distin* 
guished, and which afford an example to dangerous to despots of tkie European 
continent.*' 

POEMS. 

Leisure Hours ; a Series of Occasional Poems. Boston. Cummings. 
Hilliard, & Co. 12m o. 

POLITICAL ECONOMT. 

Summary of the Practical Principles of Political Economy ; with 
Observations on Smith's Wealth of Nations, and Say's Political Econo- 
my. By a Friend of Domeatic Industry. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & 
Co. 8vo. pp. 88. 

THEOLOer. 

Professor Stuart's Sermon, at the New Meeting-House in Hanover 
Street, Boston. Boston. 8vo. 

Unitarianism, " Sound Doctrine ; ** a Sermon, preached in Waltham^ 
at the Ordination of the Rev. Bernard Whitman, February 15, 1896. 
By Nathaniel Whitman, Minister of Billerica. Published by request. 
Cambridge. Hilliard & Metcalf. 8vo. pp. 96. 

AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 

Christian Researches in Syria and the Holy Land, in 1823 and 1824, 
in Furtherance of the Objects of the Church Missionary Society. By 
W. Jowett, A. M. One of the Representatives of the Society, and late 
Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Boston. Crocker &. Brewster, 
and Others. 8vo. pp. 964. 

Interest made Equity ; bein^ a Republication of the Article on the 
Subject of Interest, contained m the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britaimica, from the pen of Mr Mac Ctilloch. Boston. 12mo. 

The History of Christ as recorded in the Four Gospels, arranged by 
the Rev. Dr Doddridge, and divided into Sections and Verses. With 
Questions appended to every Section, and an Index at the Close, for 
the Use of Sabbath Schools, ^ble Classes, and Families. Portland. 
William Hyde. 

Johnson's Treatise on Derangements of the Liver, Internal Organs, 
and Nervous System ; Pathologi^ and Therapeutical. Philadelphia. 8vo. 

Published on the first and fifteenth day of every month, by Harrison Gray, at the 
office of the United States Literary Gazette, No 74, Washington-Street, Boston, 
and CvMMiNOS^ Hilliard, le Co., Boston, for the Proprietors. Terms, ^5 per 
asnun. Cambridge : Printed at the University Press, by Hilliard & Metcalf. 
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The Constitution of 1776. By a Member of die Staunton 
Convention. Winchester, Va. 8vo. 

When we consider the circumstances under which die con- 
sUtutions of die older members of our confederacy were formed ; 
dieir insignificance in point of wealth and populadon, compared 
with their present condition; die jealousy of executive power, 
which oppression had generated in the minds of the people; 
together widi their inexperience in die art of government ; we are 
naturally led to inquire, whedier they may not have erred in die 
establishment and distribudon of die powers of government, and 
framed institutions fitted for petty districts, rather than powerful 
states. These circumstances undoubtedly had some effect, and 
their influence is particularly manifest, in the exorbitant power 
confided to the legislative branch of government. In some of 
the states, its ascendancy is so great as to reduce the executive 
almost to a cipher. In Virginia, for instance, die governor is 
chosen by the senate and house of delegates, and has no voice 
in the enactment of laws, nor in the appointment to the most 
important offices, these rights being vested in the legislature. 
This, indeed, is the extreme case, but in all the states its 
share of power is extravagant. The jealousy of power in the 
hands of individuals, has shown itself in several of the states, by 
limitations of the term of die judicial office. In New Jersey 
and Ohio, die judges of die highest courts are appointed for 
seven years ; in Connecticut and Rhode Island, for one. And, 
in these instances, to aggravate die evil, they are chosen by the 
legislature. In some w the constitutions, the inexperience of 

VOL. IV. 6 
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the framers has led to an imudicious mixture of the powers of 
different departments. In New Jersey, for instance, the gover- 
nor is president of the upper branch of the legislature, with a 
casting vote in tlieir proceedings, and this same branch, with the 
eovemor at their head, is a court of appeals, in the last resort, 
m all causes of law. From want of reflection on the rapid 
growth of our population, no limits have been assigned, m some 
of the states, to the increase of the house of representatives. 
Most of them, indeed, have made judicious regulations to pre- 
vent its number from becoming excessive. Of the consequences 
of omitting to confine it within reasonable limits, our own state is 
the most striking example. A similar want of foresight in regard 
to the changes which might take place in the relative character 
and importance of the different classes of citizens, has in one of 
the states, Virginia, confined the right of suffi*age to fi*eeholders, 
and the effects are such, that a reformation is teudly demanded. 
The apportionment of senators, one to each county, in the case 
of Georgia, and one to each senatorial district, made indivisible 
by the constitution, in the case of Louisiana, exposes the people 
Id the chance of a very unequal division of political power, as the 
growth of the population may vary greatly in different parts of 
the state. In Virginia, the evil is increased by the extension of 
a similar mode of apportionment to the house of delegates. 

While we look with regret on such defects in our political 
institutions, we rejoice in the reflection, that no violence, no out* 
rage on established order is required to remedy them ; that they 
provide the means of their own improvement, and of adaptation 
to existing circumstances, in the right of amendment secured to 
ihe people. There is nothing, in which we have more reason to 
exult, on a comparison of our condition with that of the states of 
Europe, than in the facility of redressing public grievances. As 
the consequences of a dangerous ambition, or a neglect of duty 
in our rulers, are prevented by the right of frequent election, so 
the growth of political abuses may be stopped, by plucking theh^ 
root fit)m the constitution. We need not bring our rulers to the 
bk)ck, nor drive them fit>m our shores, in order to shake off the 
weight of tyranny, nor are we compeDed to tear up the founda- 
tions of government, that we may correct the defects of our 
political edifices. Corruption is not allowed to intrench itself 
within established forms, and shelter abuses under the venerable 
shield of the constitution. Though warmly attached to our re- 
publican institutions, as the fruit of our fathers' toils, and the 
KMmdation of our own prospenQr, we value them the more, that 
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they claim not to be immutable. It is no small part of their merit, 
that they are flexible to the wants and wishes of the people. 

While, however, we rejoice that we have a legsd means of 
remedying defects in our frames of government, and are thereby 
exempted from the dread of those political convulsbns, which, 
in Europe, have made bloodshed and anarchy s3monymous with 
reform, we should remember, tliat it is only a deliberate and 
cautious use of the privilege that can preserve its worth. We 
shall pollute the fountain, if we are always dabbling in its waters. 
The very facility with which our forms of government can be 
moulded to suit our pleasure, should make us careful, lest our 
rude handling destroy the beauty of the image. The tampering 
of quacks will be as fatal to our political as to our physical con- 
stitutions. Our governments will soon be beyond amendment, 
if the habit of frequent alteration is once established. Let us 
follow the example of our national legislature, and approach with 
reverence the ark of our political salvation. While the world is 
rife with projects of constitutional reform, the object of which is the 
attainment of the good that we have already grasped, let us guard 
against a fondness for political experiments, which may endanger 
the loss of our advantages and our reputation. Let us consider, 
that constitutions must be radically good, which have carried us 
through public poverty, party ferments, and an exhausting war, 
and are still carrving us on in a career of unexampled prosperity; 
that they were formed at a time, when oppression had kindled 
an ardent love of liberty, and a fixed determination to secure it 
on a solid basis; when toil and danger had awakened men's 
energies, and a long series of common sufferings had given birth 
to a remarkable unity of purpose, opinion, and feeling ; when 
repeated i^gressions had led men to reflect much on their 
natural and civil rights; when aD the talent of tlie country had 
been called forth, to defend its liberties in the field, and keep 
alive the spirit of the people, and bring into action the resources 
of the nation; — that they were formed on a model, which, 
though not fitted for precise imitation, has, in its theory, much c^ 
a republican character, and of sterling excellence, the English 
constitution. With this our countrymen were well acquainted, 
from their bug subjection to English dominion, and the attention 
which they had been compelled to bestow upon its principles, in 
their numerous contests with the mother country. By selecdi^ 
from hence what was good in itself, and suited to their condition, 
and adding what their own experience and a wide observation ojf 
ancient and modem republics had taught them was advantageous, 
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tbey were enabled to form constitutions, whose excellence has been 
proved by the prosperity of the states and the love of the peoplcr 
Constitutions thus formed, and thus successful in their opera- 
tion, are not to be altered without the most sober deliberation. 
But while we deprecate the idea of hasty changes, we have 
already said, that we consider the provision for necessary reforms 
one of the chief merits of our systems of goverment. In no 
instance, is its application more needed, than in that of Virginia, 
as exhibited in the pamphlet at present under consideration. 
Her constitution was formed in the year 1776, earlier dian that 
6{ any other state in the Union, in the midst of the troubles and 
excitements of the revolutionary war, and at a time when the 
science of government was little understood in this country. 
" No wonder, then," to use the words of Mr Jefferson, " tliat 
time and trial have discovered very capital defects in it." These 
defects he has well exhibited in his Notes on Virginia. One of 
the most striking is the restriction of the right of suffi-age to free- 
holders, which leaves a majority of the men, who support the 
burdens of the state, unrepresented. Another is the apportion- 
ment of the representatives, in equal numbers, among districts of 
very unequal size. The inequality of representation, arising 
from this source, is now enormous. As the increase of popula- 
tion has, of late years, been much more rapid in the western tlian 
in the eastern counties, some of the former now contain twenty 
times as many inhabitants as die smallest of the latter, and yet 
send only an equal number of delegates to the general assembly. 
The similarity in constitution between the senate and the house 
of delegates, Mr Jefferson considers also as an evil. " Being 
chosen by the same electors, at the same time, and out of the 
same subjects, the choice falls, of course, on men of the same 
description." So that the object of establishing two branches, 
namely, to make one a check on the other, is destroyed by 
identity of interest and principle. The concentration of all the 
powers of government, legislative, executive, and judiciary, in 
the hands of the legislative body, makes them, to use Mr Jefter- 
aon's expression, an elective despotism. "The judiciary and 
executive members are left dependant on the legislature for their 
subsistence in office, and some of them for tlieir continuance in 
it. If, therefore, the legislature assumes executive and judiciary 
powers, no opposition is likely to be made ; nor, if made, can it 
be effectual ; because, in that case, they may put their proceed- 
ings into the form of an act of assembly, which will render them 
obligatory on the other branches. They have, accordingly, in 
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many instances, decided riglits which should have been left to 
judiciary controversy, and the direction of the executive during 
the whole time of their session is becoming habitual and familiar." 
Their right to determine what shall be a quorum of their body 
for the transaction of legislative business, enables them, if they 
please, to fix upon so small a number that their fundamental 
character of a representative body will be lost. Mr Jefferson 
further considers that tlie constitution may be altered by the 
ordinary legislature. For it was formed by a convention of 
delegates substituted in the place of die colonial assembly, with 
no powers but those of ordinary legislation, and of course 
incapable of establisliing a perpetual and unalterable frame of 
government. 

These defects, particularly in the right of suffrage and of repre- 
sentation, had long been the subject of complaint, when, in the 
year 1816, a meeting was held at Winchester, to devise means 
for remedying them. The result of its deliberations was com- 
municated to the people in an address, insisting chiefly on the 
gross inequality of representation, and " recommending a depu- 
tation to Staunton, in the month of August ensuing, of two of the 
friends of reform from each county, for the purpose of advising 
and adopting measures for effecting a convention of the people 
of this Commonwealth." Conformably to this advice, a deputa- 
tion from nearly forty counties assembled there, and determined 
to ask the assistance of the legislature in effecting their object. 
Though their petition was rejected, something was gained by the 
enactment of a law, " for dividing the state into twenty-fcur 
senatorial districts, containing each, as well as could be effected 
without the division of counties, an equal number of free white 
inhabitants." This was all that was then accomplished, but, in 
the year 1824, "a vote was, taken in a number of the eastern 
counties, and it was found that a majority of the freeholders 
were in favour of constitutional reform." This expression of 
the popular feeling roused die champions of the established 
system, and a defence of it soon appeared, which it is the object 
of the pamphlet before us to confute. 

The principal arguments urged in this defence against a reform 
in the points of suffrage and representation, are, first, that an 
attempt to apportion representation in proportion to the number 
of free white inhabitants, will awaken bitter jealousy and opposi- 
tion in those counties where the slave population is most numerous. 
For these counties contain, comparatively speaking, few whites 
not freeholders, and of course will be least benefited by the pro- 
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posed reform. In opposition to this argument, our^author alleges 
the adoption of this principle by both branches of the legislature, 
in the new distribution of senatorial districts, and also the opinion 
of the house of delegates, expressed in an act for adjustbg the 
constitution of their own body on the same basis, though the bill 
was finally abandoned on the ground of compromise. It is 
argued, in the second place, that no practical evil has resulted 
from the present system. To which it is replied, that the re- 
sources of the state have been paralyzed, because it was not the 
interest of the predominant party, under the existing order of 
things, to bring them into operation. The venerable names of 
the framers oi die constitution are adduced in support of the 
freehold qualification and equal representation of counties. It is 
contended on the other side, that they were not the authors of 
these regulations, but found them established in the colonial sys- 
tem of government, which the circumstances of their situation 
compelled them to imitate. They framed the present constitu- 
tion in the midst of political weakness and confusion, when 
exposed to the attacks of a powerful enemy from abroad, and to 
the dangers of domestic insurrection ; when the state contained 
many friends of the old government, whom it was expedient to 
conciliate, '* by showing as much respect as possible for old 
institutions ; " when the haughty feelings of a landed aristocracy 
were to be consulted ; and when they themselves were little 
experienced in the science of government. And whatever were 
the reasons of admitting these restricdons, the changes which 
have taken place in the relative importance of different parts of 
the state and classes of the citizens, require their abolition. It is 
also objected, that an extension of the right of suffi^ge would 
give an undue weight to the lower classes, fatal to the interest of 
men of property. This argument is refuted by the example of 
other parts of the Union, where the privilege has long been exer- 
cised, to the full extent contended for, without producing any 
such alarming consequences, and also by its inconsistency wiui 
another objection from the same quarter, namely, that an exten- 
sion of the right would confer a dangerous influence on over- 
grown wealth, and lead to corruption in elections. These are 
9ie answers which our author gives to the principal arguments 
urged against reform. To us they appear convincing, and the 
general tenor of his essay spirited and able. Mr Jefferson's 
remarks have been confirmed by the experience of more than 
forty years, and the necessity of reformation must be apparent to 
eveiy disinterested man. We heartily wish success to the effinrts 
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which are making to effect it. Their object is the removal of 
restrictions which are a constant source of jealousy and heart- 
burning, which destroy all unity of purpose and feelmg among the 
mhabitants of the state, and deprive the majoritj^ of that ascen- 
dancy which is essential to public spirit and public prosperity. 



lEstory of a Voyage to the China Sea. By John WnrrE, 
Lieutenant in the United States Navy. Second Editicm. 
Boston. 8vo. pp. 372. 

The first edition of this work appeared some months before 
the commencement of our Crazette ; we take the occasion aflbrded 
us by a second edition, of noticing it, as a part of the current 
literature of the day, and the rather, as some additional light has 
been thrown on the principal subject of it, by a later traveller, 
Mr Finlayson, whose work is noticed in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review- 

The extensive peninsula, which has sometimes been designated 
by the vague appellation of ''India beyond the Ganges," is 
occupied by several principalities. Of the extent and territorial 
limits of these, very little was known to geographers twenty years 
ago, and very much still remains to be discovered. Of the 
character, habits, degree of civilization, &c. of the inhabitants of 
these countries, in like manner, very little was, and perhaps we 
may say, still is, certainly known in this hemisphere. From some 
of tlie latest maps, it would appear, that a large part, or nearly 
half of this region, is the territory of the Birman empire. This 
principality occupies the western division of the peninsula, and 
]4)pears from the events of the contest with the British East 
Indian government, to be deficient neither in the arts nor the 
resources of war. 

The remaining part of the peninsula is divided between tlie 
kingdoms of Siam, Cochin China, or Cambodia, and Tonquin ; 
the last being contiguous to Chma, and it3 monarch a dependant 
and tributary to the Celestial Empire. 

The whole country of Cochin China, including die provinces 
of Onam and Cambodia, extends, according to Captain White, 
"fix)m the latitude of 8° 40' to 17*^0' north; and from Cape 
Avarella, in longitude 1 09° 24' east, it extends from the coast 
about one hundred and fifty miles westward. Its average breadth 
is, however, about one hundred miles from east to west." 
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It was visited by the French in the latter part of the last 
century. In the course of a revolution of tlie Chiamese govern- 
ment, some individuals indeed of this nation acquired consider- 
able influence with its monarchs, and, in 1787, the heir apparent 
to the Cochin-Chinese throne, was brought to Paris, and intro- 
duced to Louis XVL, from whom he received promises of 
assistance, which the revolution in his own country prevented 
that unfortunate prince from fulfilling. One or two Frenchmen, 
however, continued, till within a short period, to hold offices of 
trust and dignity in Cochin China. 

The expedition of Captain White was an effect of the com- 
mercial activity and enterprise of some merchants in Salem ; 
the object being to open a new field for the exercise of these 
qualiues in a country hitherto so little known. 

As our present concern is only with his adventures in Cochin 
China, we shall pass witliout notice the first three chapters of the 
work, which are occupied with the account of his outward 
voyage, observing only that he sailed from Salem, in the brig 
Franklin, on the 2d of January, 1819, and arrived at the entrance 
of the Don-nai river on the 7th of June following. Here he 
anchored, in '' a small picturesque semilunar bay, situated at the 
foot of the mountain, at the bottom of which was a grove of 
cocoa-nut trees, where was situated the village of Vaung-tau, 
fi'om which the bay takes its name." 

A boat was despatched to tlie shore the following morning, for 
the purpose of obtaining a pilot to conduct them up the river to 
Saigon ; the return of tlie boat was soon followed by a deputation 
from the shore, which approached in a large boat, with " its 
masts and yards decorated with pendants, and a formidable dis- 
play of spears, ornamented with tufts of hair, dyed red, attached 
to the staves." 

When scarcely within hail, they began to vociferate very loudly, 
repeating the word " Olan," and approaching with much caution ; 
encouraged, however, by our amicable deportment and conciliating 
gestures, they ventured to come along side. The chiefs, of which 
there were three, at our solicitations, came on deck, and expressed by 
their actions not a little curiosity, though the sight of a large vessel 
did not seem to be a novelty to them, and our surprise was somewhat 
excited to observe, that one of them seemed to be "at home " on 
board. We afterwards learnt that this chief had been to Macao in 
a Portuguese brig some years before, and retained a few words of 
the language, but spoken with such an uncouth accent, that they 
were totally useless as a medium of oral communication ; audi 
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their native language sounded so harsh and unintelligihie to our 
unpractised ears, tliat wc despaired of coming to an understanding 
by tliat means. We were consequently obliged to have recourse 
to our Telegraphic dictionary ol* signs, by means of which we 
learned, that the oldest chief was commander of a military district, 
which embraced all the country, including the several outlets of 
the Don-nai river ; that he resided at Canjeo, a village about seven 
miles to the westward, and situated on the island of Dong-Thrang, 
which is the first land on the south side of the entrance, and that 
we must there wait for the permission of the viceroy, or governor, 
to approach the city ; consequently, having ascertained that the 
subordinate chiefs were acquainted with the navigation of the 
river, we weighed anchor, and proceeded up to Canjeo, where we 
arrived and moored at 2 P. M. on the same day. • ♦ • 

The military chief was a withered, grey-headed old man, pos- 
sessing, however, a great deal of vivacity, tinctured with a leaven 
of savage childishness, which, in spite of his affectation of great 
state and ceremony, would constantly break out, and afford us 
infinite amusement ; he had several attendants, who were perfectly 
subservient and promptly obedient to all his orders, yet we ob- 
served that on all other occasions the greatest familiarity subsisted 
between them. One of the attendants carried a huge umbrrlla, 
with which he followed the old man to all parts of the ship, where 
his curiosity or caprice led him, and when invited into the cabin, 
he would not descend without the umbrella, so tenacious was he 
of every circumstance of state and appearance. Another attendant 
was a handsome boy of about fifteen years of age, who carried in 
two blue silk bags connected with a piece of cotton cloth, and 
thrown over his shoulder, the areka nut, betal leaf, chunam, and 
tobacco, of which they chew immense quantities ; and so universal 
is this custom among them, that I never saw a man of any rank or 
respectability without one of these attendants. They also smoke 
cigars made of cut tobacco, rolled in paper wrappers, like the Por- 
tuguese, from whom probably they adopted this custom. Another 
servant carried his fan ; and our risibility was not a little excited 
on seeing the old fellow strutting about the deck, peeping into the 
cook's coppers, embracing the sailors on the forecastle, dancing, 
grinning, and playing many other antic tricks, followed by the 
whole train of fanners, umbrella bearers, and chunam boys (for 
the attendants of the other chiefs had joined in the procession), 
with the most grave deportment and solemn visages, performing^ 
their several functions. 

These funny ways were, however, of short duration ; for, on 
the demur of Captain White to gratify a mandarin's reasonable 
roL. IV. 7 
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desire to appropriate sundiy articles of apparel, arms, &:c., llicy 
" found the aspect of affairs materially changed." 

Old Heo (for that we discovered was his name) had fallen into 
very ill humour, and scarcely deigned to speak. We had dis- 
covered their insatiable love of spirits, and with a view to conciHate 
them, we ordered a large case bottle full to be brought, which was 
despatched with great avidity ; still the lowering frown sat on their 
brows ; and, finding us inflexible, the chief made signs that we 
could not proceed, and ordered his boat alongside for the purpose 
of leaving us, signifying, at the same time, that if we persisted 
in ascending the river, our heads would be the forfeit, and inti- 
mated that we must return to sea. Being now within two or three 
miles of the village of Canjeo, and fearing that our persisting in 
a refusal of their demands would induce them to put their threat 
of leaving us into execution, it was thought expedient to yield in 
some measure to their rapacity; a treaty was accordingly set on 
foot, and we were fain to purchase peace and good will, at the 
expense of a pair of pistols to the old chief, with twenty-five pistol 
cartridges, twelve flints, one six pound cartridge of powder, two 
pair of shoes, a shirt, six bottles of wine, three of rum, and three 
of French cordials, a cut-glass tumbler, two wine glasses, and a 
Dutch cheese. To the other chiefs, we gave each a shirt, a pair 
of shoes, a tumbler, and a wine glass, and a small quantity of 
powder. Nor were his attendants neglected in the general amnesty, 
and each of them received some trifling article of clothing, as a 
propitiatory offering. 

Old Heo was now in high spirits again, and, in the wantonness 
of his benevolence, took off his old blue silk robe, with which he 
very graciously invested me ; at the same time shrugging his 
shoulders, and intimating that he was cold. I took the hint, and 
sent for a white jacket, which I assisted him in putting on ; at this 
attention he appeared highly gratified. 

Tlieir first visit to tlie shore is thus described : 

On our approach to the shore, our olfactory nerves were 
Baluted with "the rankest compound of villanous smells, that ever 
offended nostril ; '' and, the natives of the place, consisting prin- 
cipally of men, women, children, swine, and mangy dogs, equally 
filthy and miserable in appearance, lined the muddy banks of tliis 
Stygian stream to welcome our landing. With this escort, we 
proceeded immediately to the house of the chief, through several 
defiles, strewed with rotten fish, old bones, and various other 
nauseous objects, among the fortuitous assemblage of huts, fish- 
pots, old boats, pig-styes, 6lc. which surrounded us in every direc- 
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tion ; and, in order that no circumstance of ceremony should be 
omitted, to honour their new guests, a most harmonious concert 
was immediately struck up, by the swarm of little filthy children, 
in a state of perfect nudity (which formed part of our procession), 
in which they were joined by their parents, and the swine and 
dogs before-mentioned. 

The house of the chief stood at a little distance from the com- 
pact part of the village, and was somewhat larger, and in better 
style, than the huts we had passed in our approach to it. We 
were detained a few minutes on the outside of the paling, which 
enclosed the dwelling, to allow the chief, who had preceded us, 
time to prepare for our reception. In a few minutes it was inti- 
mated to us, that we might enter. Here I feel myself incompetent 
to do justice to the scene which ensued ; my descriptive powers 
are totally inadequate to the task of portraying the ceremony of 
our reception ; and nothing but the pencil of a Hogarth or a 
Teniers, could convey an adequate idea of the original. So irre- 
sistibly ludicrous was the scene, that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty we could keep our risible muscles in subjection. 

The apartment into which we were ushered, was about twenty- 
five feet square, and this, we found, was the usual hall of audience; 
the floor was composed of a mixture of sand and clay, which, by 
constant attrition, had become very compact and solid ; the walls 
were decorated with rusty swords, shields, match-locks, gongs, and 
spears. On each side of the entrance was an enormous bass 
drum, called in the East, a Tam-Tom, mounted on a clumsy wooden 
frame, and struck with a bamboo, at stated periods, by a soldier 
on guard ; but what method they had of measuring their time we 
could not ascertain. 

On a raised platform, at the right hand, were seated two miser- 
able looking objects, undergoing the punishment of the caungue^ 
or yoke; this punishment is inflicted by placing over the culprit's 
neck, and resting on his shoulders, two pieces of large-sized 
bamboo, about ten feet long each, and secured parallel to each 
other, by two strong wooden bars, which pass on each side of the 
neck, embracing it very closely (not, however, so as to prevent 
its being turned round), and give the criminal the appearance of 
carrying a ladder on his shoulders. 

Directly back of this platform, was an entrance into another 
apartment, devoted to domestic purposes, before which hung a 
coarse screen, or blind, of split bamboo, resembling those used in 
Bengal, not however so thick and closely woven, as to hide from 
our view the women, children, and pigs behind it, who were 
amicably partaking together of the contents of a huge wooden 
tray, which was placed in the middle of a floor, composed of small 
sticks, or wattles, laid transversely, over rough trunks of trees, and 
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secured by small cords, made of a kind of (lax. At the back part 
of the hall, in a recess, was placed a large wainscot of heavy wood 
work, on which was carved, in high rehef, a group of non-descript 
figures, which must have cost the wildest and most prolific imagina- 
tion no small effort to invent. On each side of the recess, in gaudy 
water colours, were displayed several paintings, of prodigious mon- 
sters, " chimeras dire," and many other heterogeneous productions ; 
and in the centre stood a table, on which was placed a censer of 
brass, a bason of the same metal, filled nearly to the top with ashes, 
in which were stuck a great number of matches (the ends of all 
which had been burnt), and a little bronze Jos, or god. And, in front 
of the posts, or pillars, on each side, were suspended, long, narrow 
scrolls or columns of coloured paper, with various characters of 
their language upon them, from top to bottom, painted in black. 

I could not, on examining the whole assemblage of objects, in 
this part of the room, divest myself of the idea, that the most rigid 
devotee might worship the group, without fear of infringing the 
decalogue. The roof of the apartment, which was also that of the 
house, was decorated with " smoke-dried banners," in every stage 
of decay. But whether they were placed there merely as decorations, 
or were the opima spolia of their enemies, we could not determine. 

Directly in front of the altar, as we afler wards found it to be, 
and contiguous to it, was raised a platform, about six feet square, 
and two feet from the floor, covered with coarse grass mats ; on 
the platform were several square, leather cushions, painted red and 
stuffed with rice husks ; and on these was seated, in all the dignity 
of good behaviour, his head erect, his chest inflated, his arms 
akimbo, and his legs crossed like a tailor's, a venerable looking 
object, with a thin grey beard, which he was stroking most com- 
placently ; on his head was mounted a large white European felt 
hat, exactly in the style of those worn among us, by the most 
broad-brimmed quakers ; he wore a robe of black embossed silk, 
surmounted by a garment, which I immediately recognised as the 
jacket that I had presented to the old chief; on each side of him 
were ranged several military officers and soldiers, in party-coloured 
uniform, who were anxiously watching his countenance, and sedu- 
lously attentive to all his motions. AVe were led up directly in 
front of the throne, and received by this august personage, with 
great pomp, and a most gracious inclination of the head. He then 
waved his hand toward two clumsy, antiquated chairs, placed on 
his right hand, on which we seated ourselves. He then addressed 
us in their language, not a word of which could we understand ; but 
the voice sounding familiar to us, on a nearer scrutiny, we recognised 
our recent merry guest, but now most dignified host, old Heo ! 

The dusky appearance of the room, into which the light had no 
access, but by the door where we entered, and there, in a great 
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measure, obstructed by the projecting roof of the house, which 
extended about six feet outside the walls, and descended so low, 
as to obliorc us to stoop on passing under it; the sombre hue of 
the walls and decorations, caused by the smoke, with which we 
were much annoyed ; the grave and solemn deportment of the 
mandarin ; the grim and sable visages of the attendants ; the 
grotesque assemblage of monsters in the recess, and the discordant 
noises of the human and brute concert, with which we were still 
regaled, transported us in idea to other regions. Such a scene must 
have been in the " mind's-eye " of Milton, when he wrote hiv 
animated and minute description of the court of Pandemonium. 

Soon fatigued with this display of pomp and magnificence, the 
old man descended from his state, and giving way to his natural 
propensity for bulfoonery, began strutting about the apartmentt 
surveying with great complacency his motley habiliments, and 
<calling on us by the most significant gestures, to observe and 
admire him ; while his whole frame was agitated and dilated with 
importance ; his chest rapidly rising and falling, as he exhibited 
himself before us. Afler having favoured us a few moments with 
this condescending exhibition, at which we were not backward in 
expressing our admiration and delight, he gave some orders to his 
attendants, and a rude table was set before us, on which were 
placed a coarse china tea equipage, a large dish of boiled rice, 
together with a piece of boiled fresh pork, very fat and oily, and 
another of boiled yams. The old chief then began tearing th^ 
food in piece-meal with his long claws, and thrusting it into our 
mouths, between every thrust holding a large bowl of tea, made 
very sweet, to our lips, with the most cruel perseverance, to the 
utter hazard of suffocating us ; till finally losing all patience at his 
tormenting hospitality, and finding prayers and entreaties of no 
avail, I stepped back, and clapped my hand on my dirk, darting at 
him at the same time a frown of high displeasure ; on which he 
assumed such a droll look of embarrassment, wonder, and fear, as 
instantly subdued my anger, and threw me into an ungovernable 
agony of laughter, in which the old fellow joined with great glee. 
He, however, desisted from any further importunity, and we were 
permitted to help ourselves, in our own way ; and as we had been 
sufficiently gorged with fat pork and black rice, we tasted a few 
sweet meats, prepared in different ways, mostly fried in pork 
grease, all of which we found so filthy and unpaJatable, that we 
could not swallow them. 

After spending five days in delusive negotiation with Heo and 
his satellites, ancl vain attempts to obtain permission to go up the 
river to Saigon, Captain White proceeded to Turon, another port 
to the nortliward of the Don-nai river. Here he was equally 
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unsuccessful in his endeavours at negotiation. And, as the dif- 
ference of language was a principal obstacle, lie determined to 
proceed to Manilla, "with the hope that they might tliere find 
some person, who was acquainted with the Onam language, and 
would accompany them to Saigon." No such person, however, 
was to be found, and they were about to relinquish the enter- 
prise in despair, when they were Joined at Manilla by anotlier 
American vessel, the jMannion. The commander of this vessel 
had, like Captain White, retired from an attempt upon Saigon. 
He had, however, met with better success, having actually gone 
up to the city in one of the smidl craft of the country. He had 
been prevented from trading by the ignorance of die Cochin- 
Chinese in regard to the value of doubloons, which he had 
brought instead of Spanish dollars. At Manilla it was easy to 
change the form of the specie. This was accordingly done, and 
the two Captains agreed to unite their forces for another attempt. 
They arrived at Canjeo again without accident, and renewed 
the negotiation for permission to ascend the river, wliich they at 
length obtained. They were also able, on this occasion, to find 
persons, who were in some ri\easure qualified to act as interpre- 
ters and pilots. The account of the passage to Saigon is inter- 
esting, but we are able to extract only the account of a singular 
concert, with which they were favoured in their passage through 
the lake or bay of the Seven Mouths. 

From the contemplation of this fascinating scene, our attention 
was diverted to a new and curious phenomenon. Our ears were 
saluted by a variety of sounds, resembling the deep bass of an 
organ, accompanied by the hollow guttural chant of the bull-lrog, 
the heavy chime of a bell, and the tones which imagination would 
give to an enormous jews-harp. This combination produced a 
thrilling sensation on the nerves, and, as we fancied, a tremulous 
motion in the vessel. The excitement of great curiosity was visible 
on every white face on board, and many were the sage speculations 
of the sailors on this occasion. Anxious to discover the cause of 
this gratuitous concert, I went into the cabin, where I found the 
noise, which I soon ascertained proceeded from the bottom of the 
vessel, increased to a full and uninterrupted chorus. The percep- 
tions which occurred to me on this occasion, were similar to those 
produced by the torpedo, or electric eel, which I had before felt. 
But whether these feelings were caused by the concussion of sound, 
or actual vibrations in the body of the vessel, I could neither then, 
or since, determine. In a few moments, the sounds, which had 
commenced near the stern of the vessel, became general throughout 
the whole length of the bottom. 
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Our linguist informed us, that our admiration was caused by a 
shoal of fish, of a flat oval form, like a flounder, which, by a cer- 
tain conformation of tlie mouth, |)ossesses the power of adhesion 
to other objects in a wonderful degree, and that they were [)eculiar 
to the Seven Moutlis. But whether the noises we heard were 
produced by any particular construction of the sonorific organs, 
or by spasmodic vibrations of the body, he was ignorant. Very 
shortly after Jeaving the basin, and entering upon the branch 
through which our course lay, a sensible diminution was perceived 
in the number of our musical fellow voyagers, and before we had 
proceeded a mile they were no more heard. 

Soon after tlieir arrival at Saigon, they proceeded to wait on 
tlie governor. 

We landed at a great bazar or market place, well supplied with 
fruits and various other conamodities, exposed for sale by women 
scattered about without order or regularity, each one the focus of 
her own little domain ; some of these locations were covered with 
screens of matting, erected on bamboos, to protect the occupants 
and their wares from the rays of a burning sun. From thence, our 
route lay through a spacious and regular street, lined with houses 
of various descriptions, some of which were of wood, and covered 
with tiles, and were tolerably decent; others were of the most 
humble description, and none of them exceeded the height of one 
story. A few had enclosed courts in front, but they were generally 
placed close on the street. 

Toiling under a scorching sun, through a street strewed with 
every species of filth ; beset by thousands of yelping, mangy curs ; 
stunned alike by them and the vociferations of an immense coo- 
course of the wondering natives, whose rude curiosity in touching 
and handling every part of our dress, and feeling of our hands and 
faces, we were frequently obliged to chastise with our canes ; the 
amusement of repelling a few of the dogs, with the swords in our 
canes (which, however, made no impression of fear on the sur- 
vivors), and the various undejinabh odours, which were in constant 
circulation, were among the amenities, which were presented us 
on this our first excursion into the city. At the end of the first 
street, however, the scene changed to one of a more pleasing 
nature. Our route lay through a serpentine covered way, walled 
with brick, and cut nearly a quarter of a mile, thrbugh a gentle 
acclivity, covered with verdure, on our arrival at which, the native 
canaille^ biped and quadruped, left us, and we soon arrived, by a 
handsome bridge of stone and earth, thrown over a deep and broad 
moat, to the southeast gate of the citadel, or more properly, per- 
haps, the military city ; for its walls, which are of brick and earth, 
about twenty feet high, and of immense thickness, enclose a level 
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quadrilateral area, of nearly three quarters of a mile in extent, on 
each side. Here the viceroy and all military officers reside, and 
there are spacious and commodious barracks, sufficient to quarter 
fifty thousand troops. The regal palace stands in the centre of 
the city, on a beautiful green, and is, with its grounds of about 
eight acres, enclosed by a high paling. It is an oblong building, 
of about one hundred by sixty feet square, constructed principally 
of brick, with verandas enclosed with screens of matting ; it stands 
about six feet from the ground, on a foundation of brick, and is 
accessible by a flight of massy wooden steps. 

At the governor's palace, they had an interview with that 
dignitary. It was, however, merely a meeting of ceremony, and 
tended little towards the advancement of the commercial part of 
the enterprise. On attempting a walk through tlie city, tliey were 
"constantly annoyed by hundreds of yelping curs, whose din 
was intolerable." 

In the bazars we were beset with beggars ; many of them the 
most miserable, disgusting objects, some of whom were disfigured 
with the leprosy, and others with their toes, feet, and even legs, 
eaten off by vermin or disease. Nor were these the only sub- 
jects of annoyance; for, notwithstanding the efforts and expos- 
tulations of the officers who accompanied us, and our frequently 
chastising them with our canes, the populace would crowd round 
us, almost suffocate us with the fetor of their bodies, and fee! 
every article of our dress with their dirty paws, chattering like 
so many baboons. They even proceeded to take off our hats, and 
thrust their hands into our bosoms ; so that we were glad to escape 
to our boats, and return on board, looking like chimney sweeps, 
in consequence of the rough handling we had received. 

Their attempts to obtain a cargo at Saigon were met and 
obstructed by every species of chicanery on the part of the 
merchants, and extortion on that of the government; but we have 
room only for a s'mgle spechnen. 

On the following day, we waited on the governor, in order to 
make some arrangements for the payment of our measurement 
dues, as he had hinted at that subject on the preceding day. No 
representation we could make, or argument we could urge, would 
induce him to receive the Spanish dollars at par, he affirming that 
they were worth but eighteen mace in copper sepecks ; we then 
offered to pay him in copper sepecks, which we knew we could 
purchase in the bazar, at the rate of nineteen mace to the dollar, 
to which, aiVer some demur, he acceded. 

On our return, we busied ourselves in the purchase and examina- 
tion of copper sepecks, a harassing and perplexing employment ; 
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and the united elTorts of four of us, could enable vtn to count, aasort, 
and new string, only the value of fifleen hundred quans, in more 
than a week ; it must be confessed, however, that we were very 
inexpert in handling this money, so new to us, and that one Chinese 
or native would have completed the work in less time ; but we were 
constrained to be very particular, and attend to it personally, to pre- 
vent its being again unstrung and recounted in the customhouse ; 
a procedure that would, as Pasqual and Joachim affirmed, subject 
us to great loss, by reason of thefl and destruction of the coin by 
careless handling. 

A day being appointed for the payment of what we had collected, 
as we had no room for a larger sum, without causing great incon- 
venience, the Marmion's launch was freighted with it, and de^ 
spatched for the customhouse ; and it was, as may be supposed, 
a matter of curiosity, to see a stout long-boat of a ship of nearly 
four hundred tons, deeply laden with coin, amounting in value ix> 
only seven hundred and fifly Spanish dollars, and weighing nearly 
two and a half tons. 

Although we had made every exertion to collect the various 
officers together at the customhouse, previous to the arrival of the 
boat, that no procrastination might take place in the delivery and 
receipt of the money, there was a great want of punctuality ; and 
so great was the delay occasioned by waiting and sending for 
different individuals, that the sun had set before they were all 
assembled ; for every officer we had before seen, and many whom 
we had never seen, were present ; and when they had convened, 
there appeared no disposition to despatch the business before them ; 
on the contrary, there was a manifest reluctance to proceed. There 
was much talking and mystery among them, and it was evident they 
were hatching some scheme to cajole us ; we finally, afler repeated 
applications, were permitted to land the money, and bring it to the 
customhouse, by which time it was nearly dark ; we then urged 
them to take an account of it, and give us a receipt for the amount, 
at which they affected to laugh, and told us, that it was too late 
to do any business that night, but that in the morning, they would 
again assemble, and proceed to count and examine it 

We were thunderstruck at this declaration, for it had been 
expressly stipulated, that it should not be again separated, after 
we had delivered it ; and an officer had attended on the part of 
the government, while we were selecting and arranging it at the 
house, to supersede the necessity of such a procedure. By thi» 
time, the tide in the creek on which the customhouse was situated, 
had ebbed so far, as to render it impossible to get out with the 
boat laden, otherwise we should have taken our freight on board 
again, and proceeded to the ships with it 

In this perplexity the wretches lefl us, evidently enjoying our 
embarrassment. We had now no alternative, but to let the money 
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remain in the customhouse, which was entirely open in front, and 
send on board for an armed guard from each ship ; and when we 
had posted them, and given them proper directions, we lefl them. 

They met with no disturbance during the night, but what pro- 
ceeded from an enormous serpent, at least hfleen feet long, as they 
stated, which came out of the river, entered the court in front of 
the building, which it crossed, and came into the customhouse, 
and glided between the stacks of money, when they lost sight of 
it, nor could their strictest search, witli the lamp which they had 
with them, again discover it. From the description of the sailors, 
I concluded it was a boa constrictor, and probably had its den in 
some part of the building, where it was retiring to rest, after its- 
nocturnal excursion in search of food. This latter conjecture, 
however, was not at all satisfactory to the sailors, who insisted that 
it must be either the devil in his primitive disguise, or a real ser- 
pent, which had been trained by the natives, and sent in among 
them to frighten them from their posts, and compel them to leave 
the treasure unguarded ; however, whether it were the arch-enemy 
himself, a boa constrictor returning to its den, or a serpent trained 
by the natives, the tars maintained their posts, with great intre- 
pidity, and in the morning all was safe. 

It was not till eleven o'clock, on the following day, that the 
officers were reassembled to count the money, nor did they com- 
mence till after 12 o'clock. Afler counting the first hundred 
quans, which consumed more than an hour, during which they 
practised every art to vex and annoy us, rejecting every sepeck. 
which had the least flaw on it, or that was not of a standard size, 
to decide which they were furnished with criteria in coins recently 
from the mint ; and when they had counted the one hundred quans^ 
what was our astonishment, to find that there was an apparent loss 
of about ten per cent! As the rejected coin did not appear to amount 
tp half that sum, which, on examination, we found was the case, 
our indignation was highly excited, and we insisted on searching 
the soldiers who were counting, and on them we found secreted 
the balance of the loss ; they were not the least disconcerted at 
discovery, but laughed in our faces, in the most provoking man- 
ner. We immediately made a report of this roguery to the head 
mandarin or collector (whose conduct while measuring the vessels 
may be recollected) ; he observed, that if they were guilty, and 
we wished it, he would punish them ; we insisted it should be 
done ; they accordingly each received a few slight strokes with a 
rattan. It was evidently, however, all a farce, and they were 
laughing and chuckling during the infliction, if it deserves that 
name. Old Polonio and Joachim, who were present, now beck- 
oned us aside, and told us that these vexations were contrived to 
force us to relinquish the plan of paying our measurement dues in 
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the coin of the country, and to oblige us to pay them in Spanish 
dollars, at eighteen mace each ; and represented to us the great 
difficulties and loss we should experience in a perseverance in our 
intention. On hearing this, we determined to complain to the 
governor, a resolve which we put in immediate execution, and 
took Antonio, one of the government linguists, with us, and 
Joachim accompanied us. We entered our complaint against the 
officers, recapitulated our grievances, reminded him of his promises 
of assistance and protection, and demanded justice, promising 
oblivion of the past, provided our present and any future claims for 
justice were listened to and allowed. From his manner we fancied 
we perceived, that he was aware of the impositions that had been 
practised, and, no doubt, instigated by him ; he, in short, declined 
interfering with the customhouse department, as out of his province ; 
he, however, condescended to give us some wholesome advice upon 
the subject. He thought it would be best to allow the officers to 
«ount the money in their own way, or to make a comproinise, by 
giving them a sum of money, on condition they would not count it ; 
or to permit it to pass for so many Spanish dollars, at eighteen quans 
•the dollar ; and to prevent further trouble, to pay the residue of the 
government dues in Spanish dollars. We objected to part of this 
plan, but suggested, that we would withdraw all the money we had 
deposited in the customhouse, and apply it to other purposes, and 
pay the whole amount in Spanish dollars ; to this he assented, 
provided we would pay a duty equivalent to the premium on the 
dollars, to satisfy the officers for the trouble they had already been, 
<ind might yet be at. In short, ader several journeys backwards 
and forwards, between the governor's house and the customhouse, 
and night again approaching, we were under the necessity of 
succumbing to these harpies, and we delivered them the money, 
and took their receipts for seven hundred and fifty dollars, the 
4imount of what we had paid for it. 

This is but one out of the numerous vexations, which our un- 
fortunate countrymen experienced, and which give occasion to 
frequent and solemn warnings on tlie pan of Captain White, to 
merchants and commanders, to avoid tliese inhospitable shores. 
It dppears, however, from the resuh, that he contrived to main- 
tain the character of New England for shrewd dealing, and was 
not so thoroughly come over by the knowing ones of Saigon, as 
they perhaps imagined. The principal objection, after all, seems 
to be, that die quantity of products for exportation is really 
not sufficient to offer any considerable inducement to continue 
the traffic. The ships could not obtain, by all their efforts, full 
cargoes. Yet what they did obtain cost but seven dollars and 
twenty-two cents per picul, whereas what they embarked subsc- 
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quentlj at Java, to complete the lading, cost eiglit dollars and a 
half. The picul contains one hundred and tbiity-tlirec and a 
third pounds English. 

Notwithstanding the length of our extracts, we are aware that 
we have been able to afford but a nieagre representation of a 
work, of which the whole is full of interest, and the greater part 
equally novel and amusing. This is a deficiency in some measure 
incident to the narrow limits, which are imposed upon us by the 
circumstances of our Gazette. 

We shall conclude our remarks on this subject, with some 
notice of the singular discrepancy between die accounts of the 
same people by two different travellers. It is clear, that either 
the inliabitants of the country bordering on the Don-nai river 
are the filthiest, the most indecent, deceitful, and unmannerly 
race, who can have any claim to be reckoned among civilized 
people ; or else Captain White's' senses of sight, touch, and smell 
roust be exceedingly imperfect and depraved ; unless, indeed, we 
suppose him to have been guilty of wilful and gross falsehood. 
The conclusion of the Quarterly Reviewers, in their notice of his 
work, is, that " die Cambodians do not possess one redeeming 
virtue, one amiable quality, as an offset to their grovelling and 
disgusting vices." This opinion is materially altered by the work 
of F inlayson, who found " large and comfortable houses," where 
White saw only "filthy huts and pig-sties;" the " poorest among 
the people clothed from head to foot, and the |)opulace making 
a more decent and respectable appearance than other Eastern 
nations ; " " among the females many that were even handsome, 
as well as remarkably fair, and their manners engag'uig," witliout 
the least degree of " looseness of character," or "coarseness;" 
and in regard to the crowd, " that they conducted themselves 
with a degree of propriety, order, decency, and respect, that was 
alike pleasing as it was novel." The reviewers, in this instance, 
like many other very good people, seem to be most powerfully 
influenced by the opinion of the last speaker, and intimate, that 
Captain White must have looked upon the Cambodians with 
optics distorted by the results of his sugar speculation. This is 
not the first time, however, that travellers have disagreed in their 
representations of plain matters of fact; and, indeed, the fre- 
quency of this occurrence should induce all such persons seriously 
to consider, whether in the views which they are taking of objects 
before them, their eyes, ears, and noses are really worthy of 
any confidence. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 

[Continued from page 27.) 

The presence of visible circumstances, serving to illustrate the 
connexion v^hich language has with the occasion on which it is 
used, may seem to be necessary with regard to the whole class of 
words which denote sensible objects ; but it may be doubted 
whether intellectual terms must also have a similar accompanying 
explanation. What necessary connexion is there between the 
MTord *' forgot '* and that state of the mind which it is intended 
to denote ? Surely none. How does the child, who hears this 
word uttered, for the first time, acquire any conception of its 
meaning 1 It is done, partly by noticing the hesitation or peculiar 
expression of countenance of the person, who says, ** I have for- 
gotten;" and partly, by considering the various circumstances 
connected with the occasion on which the word is used; and, 
in addition to all this, by the consciousness, on the part of the 
child, of having itself been in the same state of forgetfulness. 
This consciousness is an essential part of the process by which 
the meaning of all intellectual terms is acquired ; yet it is excited 
by some of the external and sensible assemblages of objects or 
circumstances, which accompany the utterance of the term. For 
instance ; I wish to teach a child the meaning of the word '' beauti- 
ful," and I may give him a laboured and logical definition of it to 
no purpose, unless I can direct his attention or imagination to 
(some beautiful object, which he actually sees or has seen, and thus 
revive in his mind the consciousness of that emotion of beauty 
which he has actually felt. Were he so constituted as not to be 
susceptible of this emotion, or having formerly felt it, if I could 
not succeed by presenting to his view some object calculated to 
excite this emotion, to produce in him the consciousness of hav- 
ing felt it, all my efforts to teach him the import of the term, 
would be fruitless. *' I am cold ; bring that wood and put it on the 
fire." This phrase, we will suppose, is addressed to a child. In 
what way has he acquired the meaning of the word cold? 
Perhaps this epithet was first applied, in his hearing, to some 
person who was cold, the state of the air at the time and the 
apparent sensations of the person serving in part to render the 
meaning of the term intelligible. Yet it would not have been 
understood if the child himself had not felt either at that or some 
previous time the same sensation. When the word is again used, 
the child may not be cold, and he understands its import, as ap- 
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plied to another person, only by being conscious of his having 
formerly felt cold. Again, the child is told that a certain indi- 
vidual is proud. How did he at first acquire the meaning of this 
term ? It was by noticing the effects which the feeling of pride 
has upon the appearance and conduct. But even this would give 
him a very imperfect conception of the meaning of the term, if he 
himself had never felt proud. The appearance of pride in another 
refers his mind to the previous existence of the same emotion in 
his own breast, and thus he acquires the accurate meaning of the 
word. When it is again used, it excites in his mind that con- 
sciousness, which he has of having himself once been in a state 
of mind which it intended to denote. That we do thus refer 
to ourselves when we hear such terms used, will, I think, bo 
manifest to any one, who deliberately reads over a sentence involv- 
ing them, and attentively examines at the time the operations of 
his own mind. " Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope," &c. 
What meaning could I attach to " credulity," if I never myself 
had been credulous; or to "fancy," if I had never exercised that 
faculty ; or to " hope," if I had never indulged that emotion ? 
These words, as I read them, excite in me the consciousness of 
having once been in the state of mind which they denote. This 
process of thought indeed is so rapid that it seldom attracts our 
notice, but -it is not the less real. 

Our own consciousness, then, of the operations, affections, and 
titates of our own minds, and our own observation of what has been 
addressed to us from without, through the medium of the bodily 
-senses, are the two sources from which language derives all its 
"significancy. Spoken words, addressed to the ear, or written or 
printed words addressed to the eye, must have originally been 
accompanied by an explanation addressed to some one of the 
bodily senses, or else they would have had no meaning. This 
•explanation, it is true, admits of great variety. It may be the 
actual presence of an object, or its picture, or its delineation by 
-appropriate bodily motions and gestures ; or it may be some 
-change in the various processes of nature, or the actions of animals 
or of man ; or it may be some of the movements and results of 
iiuman skill ; or it may be the effects which are produced upon 
the human countenance, body, gestures, depiortment, actions, and 
conduct, by the operations, affections, and states of the mind ; or it 
may be the excitement of our own consciousness with regard to 
the present or past state of our minds. But let it not be forgotten, 
that, in each of these cases, the original explanation of all words and 
terms, no matter how lofty or how humble their import, and w)iether 
denoting material or intellectual objects, must be addressed to 
9ome one of the bodily senses. The subject we are considering 
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is of so subtle and complicated a nature, and demands so much 
slow and patient analysis in order to arrive at correct conclusions, 
that our mode of treating it must be somewhat desultory. The 
chemist repeats his experiments in a variety of forms, many of 
which, for a time, hardly appear to have any bond of union, tUl at 
length the results are obtained, and the general principle estab- 
lished, which is equally applicable to them all. Just so in the 
laboratory of mind, the true intellectual philosopher, by a strictly 
inductive process, and by a careful and it may be, at first, an 
apparently heterogeneous examination of the diversified and end- 
lessly varying processes of thought, determines by a comparison of 
them all, those laws of mental action, which, although they may 
be less palpable, are not less certain than those that material action* 

(To he conHnued.) 

BRRATA 

In the portion of this essay published in the last number of the Gazettt. 

Page 23, line 18, for our, read one, 

24, 2, after meaning of, insert t^ 

25 28, for clumsy, read clayey. 

26, 8, after eeen, insert tfu. 

— , 22, for thing, read thinker. 

— 45, after black, insert, ** You cannot see vour father.** 

27, 2» after iumt up 1 insert, '* / know so, I have (fien seen the firs 

burn paper.** 



LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE. 

DOsseldorff on the Rhine.. 
My Dear W. — ^What shall I tell you about, that you will care to 
hear ? My fancy and my letters ought in duty to take a professional 
turn, and so I will discourse of churches and ceremonies and priests* 
Yet if I confine myself to what I have seen, I shall talk but little of 
religion, for I have hardly seen any of it in Europe. The man- 
ner of keeping the sabbath has interested me much. In England 
and Ireland it is much better kept than on the continent. Every 
body knows what is done in London. I will therefore speak onlyt 
of Dublin. In that city, though the churches were full at twelve 
o'clock, the alehouses were full at two. On no day were the streets 
of that fine capital so crowded and so gay. A large portion of the 
shops, though not those of the Protestants, were open immediately 
afler divine service. Perhaps you will be curious to know whether 
among a quarter of a million of people, in the metropolis of a pop- 
ulous kingdom, and the seat of a celebrated university, the style 
of preaching be not something far beyond what we of the West 
can have a notion of. It was far, very far below that to which 
we are accustomed in Boston. I wandered from high to low, froni 
the venerable cathedral of St Patrick's to the Denmark-street 
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chapel of the miserable Catholics, and sought out those that were 
most commended ; but I heard only two tolerable preachers. One 
was a clergyman of the establishment, simple, earnest, polished ; — 
the other a Wesleyan Methodist, whose audience was principally 
composed of poor sailors ; and he poured forth his piety in so 
warm and logical an appeal to their understandings and their 
consciences, and then setting the tune himself, he so led in their 
praises as well as their prayers, that he almost made me a Wes- 
leyan Methodist too. But from the numerous other preachers 
whom I followed, I heard tame and vapid performances, words 
without thought, and form without religion. 

At the ordinary, where I dined, was an archdeacon from the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. I felt much interested in one who bore 
the same title with Paley. But I had not conversed with him 
fifteen minutes before I found that he swore great oaths^ and '* had 
been to the play an hundred times, though he supposed it was not 
exactly right." So much for his morals ; as for his intelligence, 
he related to me one Sunday, as one of the most marvellous events 
of his life, that he had that day heard two sermons from different 
clergymen, on the same text. Learning that I came from Boston ^ 
he wanted to know if I came by way of Cuba, with other ques- 
tions that betrayed equal sagacity. This was the first European 
ecclesiastic with whom I became acquainted. 

To return to the public service of religion. In the beggarly 
houses where the Catholics assemble, there was deplorable pov- 
erty, both of intellect and filthy lucre. This were worthy of all 
pity, if it were not accompanied by a ridiculous effort to retain 
the pomp and circumstance of ancient popery. The painted 
wooden altars and patched lawn were laughable enough, and yet 
I could not but grieve over this magnificence in rags. At the 
doors of some of these chapels were people selling strings of beads, 
pictures of the saints and apostles on glass, little tin boxes for 
consecrated salt, crucifixes, ^c. One of them, a poor little 
Frenchman, was very urgent with me to buy a miserable daub in 
red, which he called ** the real heart of our Lord Jesus Christ."* 

A striking contrast to much of this I found in Notre Dame at 
Paris. Here was a most venerable and ancient cathedral ; kings 
and queens had worshipped in it, and the chancel was rich in 
works of genius, bestowed by these great ones of the earth. There 
was no lack of gold and finely sculptured marble. The choir 
was filled with friars in appropriate garb, chanting the offices of 
the day, and the priests, splendidly arrayed, stood at the altar. 
But wherefore was all this ? Some twenty or thirty of the laity 
were there to hear (yet this was Sunday morning) ; while the 
coarsely raflered chapel in Denmark-street was every sabbath 

« Lc veritable ctrur de notre Seigneur Jetu» Christ 
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thronged by the poor devotees, kneeling on the cold stone, and 
cheerfully contributing a pittance, wrung from their necessities, 
• for the repairs and tawdry ornaments of their place of worship. 
I happened to be at Aix-la-Chapelle on a high festival of the 
holy church ; and I went to hear mass in the cathedral, the cen- 
tral part of which was built a thousand years ago Jby the emperor 
Charlemagne. His ashes still rest below. They showed me the 
marble chair upon which the body was formerly; seated, and in 
which, since it was taken from the tomb, thirtynsix Grerman em- 
perors have been crowned. The service was chanted by a few 
monks in black cowl and hood, and the priests were assisted in 
the ceremonies by little boys dressed in scarlet. Every thing was 
there which could enhance the splendour of the ceremonial, one 
only excepted, and this was an audience. A few women and old 
men were kneeling in the shadow of the vast pillars, and crossing 
themselves, and counting their beads. From this church I went 
to another — St Catherine's, I believe. This was sprucely painted, 
and appeared to be in much more favour with the devout than 
that in which emperors have been crowned. There were a great 
many people in the chiu'ch. The principal object of attention 
was an image of the Virgin, about as large as a girl of twelve or 
fifteen, dressed out completely in gown and hoop, as I have heard 
my mother say the ladies used to dress when she was young ; only 
the head-dress was rather more modern. I suppose the doll was 
of wood, but could not get near enough to examine it. It was 
seated upon the top of the altar, and the prayers and kneebend- 
ings seemed all directed towards it. The Roman poet, dear W., 
tells us we must not wonder at any thing, else you and I, in the 
nineteenth century, might be inclined to wonder at this. 

One Sabbath I have passed in the little city, from which this 
letter is dated, and thought I had now found a place where it was 
not a holiday, as at Paris and elsewhere. The wide and beautiful 
streets were still, and the only sound I heard in them during the 
day was the hymn for the soul of the dead, as a funeral procession 
passed along. But they were just as silent the following day, and 
I find that there is no business here which could occasion any 
bnstle. The arrival of a solitary diligence is an important event. 



Cfmingen. 

My Dear E. — I congratulate you on your choice of the prcv 
fession of the law, as I believe it to be the most suitable to your 
character apd talents. And, according to your request, I will give 
you such information as has fallen in my way respecting the law 
in Germany. 

TOI>. fv. 9 
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Perhaps it may be new to you, that the trial by jury does not 
exist in Germany. The processes in the courts are also conducted 
entirely in writing. These two circumstances throw a large share 
of power into the hands .of tlie judges, and naturally give rise to 
the suspicion, that it would not be hard for the rich to obtain unjust 
decisions in their favour. Yet I have constantly been answered on 
this point, without hesitation, that, althoogh the constitution of the 
courts offers a greater facility to bribery than that of the English 
courts, instances of corruption are as rare in Germany as in Great 
Britain ; and from the general honesty of the Germans, I am dis- 
posed to believe the statement. But, though we acquit them of 
venality, their liability to influence from the great, must still be 
acknowledged. Certain tribunals, however, have maintained more 
than common celebrity for independence and impartiality. This 
remark applies particularly to a high court of appeals at Zell, in 
Hanover, of which George IL remarked, that it always decided 
against him. You will perhaps wonder, that in this age of revo- 
lutions, an attempt has not been made to introduce the trial by 
jury. Such an attempt was made in the ephemeral kingdom of 
Westphalia; but the new jurymen were wholly ignorant of the 
nature of their privilege, and unfit for its exercise. The theorists 
found, that, although a day could make a kingdom, it could not 
enlighten the subjects ; and the plan was soon abandoned. 

Montesquieu has justly remarked, that the principles of English 
law are to be sought in the depths of the German forests. But 
German law is at present in a state of such hopeless intricacy, as 
to promise little to an English or American lawyer, without the 
most painful and exclusive research. The foundation is indeed 
laid in the common law of the ancient German tribes. But upon 
this was placed the unwieldy structure of the Roman law. Both 
have been enlarged, and altered, and modified by the partial appli- 
cation of the canon law ; by the usages of particular sections of 
the country ; by ecclesiasticaJ, and regal, and baronial usurpations; 
by charters, granting immunities to certain territories; till the 
whole has become something with which the lawyers are exceed- 
ingly well satisfied, something for which a labyrinth is the 

only approved simile. This state of things furnishes food for many 
a hungry man, and the lawyers are accordingly very numerous. 
Of fifteen hundred students at this university, about half are of 
this profession. Yet, as with us, many of this number expect to 
fill civil offices. While at the universities, though the students^ 
profess perfect equality, the jurists are actually regarded as the 
first rank ; but in the subsequent struggles of real life, they do not 
seem to retain this distinction. As a body, they have no influence 
in the community. The most sensible among them are not always 
the most eminent, since distinction depends almost exclusively on 
the place which family influence has obtained. 
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Yott will perceive, that eloquence is necessarily excluded from 
the profession. So far from having any opportunity to act upon 
the public, even the written statements, by which alone, as I men- 
tioned before, the processes are carried on, are perfectly private. 
No persons are admitted into the court but the judges, advocates, 
and parties immediately concerned. It is probably just to charge 
these written processes with something more than the annihilation 
of eloquence ; they have rendered the law still more of a mystery 
than it would otherwise be. Those who are not of the crafl, do 
not, as in England and our country, know something of the law 
and the forms of court. They must blindly follow the advocate 
they have chosen. 

What 1 have written is the result of much observation, and often 
repeated inquiries. But for the few circumstances which follow, I 
am indebted to a gentleman of the profession, a young German 
of character and veracity. Not only cases of no great intricacy are 
attended with a tcdiousness of delay, which nought but German 
phlegm could endure; but there are many, said my informant, in 
which any decision is hopeless. In the simplest cases, the matter 
proceeds thus; — the plaintifTs advocate produces an argument, 
the heads of which are communicated to the defendant's counsel. 
Afler a certain number of weeks, the latter produces a counter- 
argument. Both these papers are referred, by the president of the 
court (answering to our chief-justice), to one or more judges, as a 
sort of committee. The plaintiff is informed of what his adversary 
has urged, and is allowed a certain time (usually six weeks) to 
reply. After this reply has been made, the defendant must, of 
course, have the same privilege and the same time. With these 
four papers before them, the committee then examine the case, 
and make a report to the president ; and they never hazard their 
dignity by too great speed. Now nothing is wanting but the sen- 
tence, and this comes after a decorous interval of time. Thus 
about four months is the shortest time in which a matter can be 
regularly settled by a legal tribunal. I confess I find it hard to 
believe, that the most common processes can be so tedious, but 
**• I tell the tale as 't was told me." 



MYTHOLOGY OF THE LITHUANIANS. 

TRANgLATED FROM TH£ ** BULLETIN DE8 SCIENCES HISTORiaUES.** 

Among the ancient Lithuanians, certain days were devoted to 
the honour of particular divinities. The traces of these festivals 
were to be found in Lithuania, even subsequent to the conversion 
of the people to Christianity. 
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They celebrated twice a year the festival of Poucha'ite, the 
chief of the devils, who, according to them, lived with his com- 
rades under the lilac bushes. To regale these spirits, they spread 
tables, loaded with all sorts of viands, in the magazines of grain, 
the doors of which remained closed during the night. The fol- 
lowing morning they entered, and examined the provisions, to see 
what kind was most nearly consumed ; from which they judged of 
the kind with which the demons would repay the zeal of their 
worshippers. They believed that these demons were wont to take 
away the corn of those proprietors whom they disliked, in order to 
bestow it on those whom they favoured. In Prussia, it was long 
believed, that the lilac trees were inhabited by demons, whom 
they styled red men ; that they were about an ell high, and ap- 
peared by moonlight to mortals, especially to the sick. 

One of the principal festivals, was that of Dojinki. In the 
month of October, afler the harvest, the peasants clubbed together 
to prepare a banquet. On the appointed day, they spread large 
tables, covered with hay and cloths. At each corner of the tables, 
they placed jars filled with beer. They then brought to the place 
of the banquet a pair of each species of domestic animal. When 
the priest had concluded a prayer, he struck the animals with a 
club, and commanded each of the company to follow his example. 
The animals thus knocked down were sacrificed to the god 
Ziemennik, to whom they addressed the following words : ** We 
thank thee, Ziemennik, our god, that thou hast preserved us in 
health and prosperity." Finally, when all the flesh was roasted, 
it was cut in pieces, which were distributed to each corner of 
their houses, and on hanging them up, they recited this prayer, 
** Ziemennik, our god, we offer thee a morsel of flesh, which we 
pray thee to eat'* The fete was terminated by dancing and play- 
ing on the flute. 

In spring they celebrated the festival of the god Pergroubious. 
Before the peasants began to break up the earth, they brewed a 
quantity of beer, and all joined with the priest in repeating these 
words : ** Lord, thou drivest away the winter, and coverest the 
earth with flowers and fruit. We implore thee to give this year 
an abundant harvest.'* Then the priest drank a pot of beer in 
honour of the divinity, and all the rest prostrated themselves. If 
the year was bad, they attributed the calamity to their sins, and 
addressed themselves in this case to the god Aouchchlaviss, that 
he might intercede with the other divinities in their behalf. 

(7b be continuefL) 
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A HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 

OS THK FIRST AVNIVKBSA&T OF THEIR MARRIAllC 

Rise, Mary, from thy couch, and see 
The bright sun beaming gloriously. 
'T would seem as if his loveliest ray 
He sheds upon our bridal day. 
See, joy and gladness, love and mirth 
Attend his journey o'er the earth ; 
No clouds are in the sky, but such 
As slake the day-god's withering touch, 
So thin, his beams may travel through 
To warm the earth, and drink the dew. 

Rise, love, it is a morn of bliss. 

And thou the richest scenes may'st miss. 

The spring-wind with a mellowing speed. 

Goes dancing through the wavy mead ; 

Gay Ariels from the rosebuds talk 

To fairies in the woodbine walk. 

Up, Mary, love, the tuneful bird 

Should never troll his glee unheard ; 

Nor thou upon this day of days, 

E'er lose the thrush's lays of lays. 

Has one year gone ? yes, silently 

As forms of night flit through the shade ; 

Passing unheard, unnoticed by, 

Even as life's few summers fade, 

Since on the altar gladly met 

Hands to the seal of wedlock set, 

And joined in clasp unbroken yet. 

Yes, Mary, if thy bridal oath 

To love me have retained its tone ; 

If yet thy heart believes my troth 

An equal barter for thine own. 

Then come, misfortune, sickness, want, 

And wealth's reproach, and scorn's rude taunt ; 

For I can brave them, if a smile 

Pass kindly o'er thy cheek the while. 

Oh let another year but wind 
Its course as tranquilly away ; 
Not they in Eastern seas, who find 
One ealm, perpetual summer day, 
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Shall lire more blest than thou and I ; 
No frown, nor tears but such as spring 
For others' woes, and rtot a sigh 
That from a thought of self had wing. 

J. 



UNES 

WRITTEN OFF POINT JUDITH LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The skies have rolled their clouds away. 
To drink the summer evening breeze ; 

Night hangs upon the eye of day. 

Chiding the idling twilight ray, 
Among the leafy trees. 

And look above ! how clear and blue 
The arch of night, — with one lone cloud 

Parting for stars to glimmer through ! 
The waves are calm, the winds are still, 
While the full moon, in glory proud, 
Rides like Aurora o'er the hill. 

Alas ! that aught of grief should lower. 
To cloud the bliss of such an hour. 

Where yon pale spire is dimly seen 

Enveloped in the moon-beam's light, 
Glancing its beacon torch between 

The blended hues of day and night, — 
I marked a sea-bird, from her bed. 

Lighting her pathway through the skies ; 
Lured by its dazzling form, she fled, — 

And fluttering first in wild surprise. 
Dashed madly at the vision fair. 
Then shrieked, and poured her spirit there ! 

Oh ! what a glowing image, this. 

Of man's inconstancy below ; 
He glides along, nor heeds the bliss 

He might, in calm contentment, know ; 
But, like the sea-bird, charmed away 
By Hope's destructive meteor-ray, 

He soars above the halcyon wave 
Of sweet content, — and hails afar, 

Some kindlier joy, his passions crave ; 
But finds, alas ! the glittering star 
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That lured him to a brighter day, 
The death-light of a fevered brain ; 

And feels too late that hope decay, 
Which, blighted, never blooms again ! 

R. D. 



SABBATH EVENLNG TWILIGHT. 

Delightful hour of sweet rejwse. 
Of hallowed thoughts, of love, of prayer I 
I love thy deep and tranquil close, 
For all the Sabbath day is there. 
Each pure desire, each high request 
That burned before the temple shrine, — 
The hopes, the fears, that moved the breast, 
All live again in light like thine. 

I love thee for the fervid glow 

Thou dhed'st around the closing day, — 

Those golden fires, those wreaths of snow 

That light and pave his glorious way ! 

Through them, I Ve sometimes thought, the eye 

May pierce the unmeasured deeps of space, 

And track the course where spirits fly. 

On viewless wings, to realms of bliss. 

I love thee for the unbroken calm. 
That slumbers on this fading scene. 
And throws its kind and soothing charm 
O'er all ** the little world within." 
It trances every roving thought. 
Yet sets the soaring fancy free, — 
Shuts from the soul the present out. 
That all is musing memory. 

[ love those joyous memories, 
That rush, with thee, upon the soul, — 
Those deep unuttered symphonies. 
That o'er the spell-bound spirit roll. 
All the bright scenes of love and youth 
Revive, as if they had not fled. 
And Fancy clothes with seeming truth 
The forms she rescues from the dead. 

Yet holier is thy peaceful close. 
For vows love leil recorded there ! — 
This is the noiseless hour we chose 
To consecrate to mutual prayer ! 
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'T was when misfortune's fearful cloud 
Was gathering o'er the brow of heaven, 
Ere yet despair's eternal shroud 
Wrapt every vision hope had given. 

When these deep purpling shades came down, 
In softened tints, upon the hills, 
We swore, that, whether fate should crown 
Our future course with joys or ills, — 
Whether safe moored in love's retreat, , 
Or severed wide by mount and sea, 
This hour, in spirit, we would meet. 
And urge to heaven our mutual plea. 

• ••••• 

Oh ! tell me if this hallowed hour 
Still finds thee constant at our shrine, 
Still witnesses thy fervent prayer 
Ascending warm and true with mine f 
Faithful through every change of wo. 
My heart still flies to meet thee there, — 
'T would sooth this weary heart to know 
That thine responded every prayer. 

Wm. 
P 
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The BiUieal Retder; or Tnterestinjg Extracts from the Sacred Scriptures; wiib 
Practical Obaerrations and Questions for the Examination of Scholars. For the 
Use of Schoola generally, and Sunday Schools in particular ; and is also weir 
calculated for Individuals and Families. By Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. Rector 
of St Mattbew*s Church, and Principal of a Literary Seminary, Boston, Mass. 
Ornamented with Cuts. Boston. 12mo. pp. 472. 

The manner in which the Bihle is used in many of our schools 
seems to be one of those cases, in which we have retained the 
letter, while we have departed from the spirit of the maxims of 
our forefathers. Many of the first settlers of this country were 
deeply tinctured with the spirit so prevalent at that time in the 
mother country, which considered the Scriptures as the fountain 
of all knowledge, whether it regarded the concerns of this world or 
the next; which extracted codes of law fi-om Leviticus, and applied 
to the affairs of common life in the seventeenth century of the 
Christian era, maxims which had their origin in the peculiar 
circumstances of the tribes of Israel in a remote age. The elo- 
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quence of the inspired writers mingled with their common con- 
versation, and as it has been observed on another occasion, often 
"gave pathos to their grief and dignity to their resentment.'' It is 
to be regretted, that in too many instances, we have retained the 
use of the language without the reverence for it; that a familiar 
text stands us instead of a saw or proverb, and a quaint one serves 
to give point to a jest. It followed naturally from the habits and 
opinions of our puritan ancestors, that the study of the Bible 
entered largely into every system of education, and that the youth, 
whether in the school room or at the domestic fireside, were oflen 
called to the diligent perusal of it. In these days, the rising 
generation are directed to other works for improvement in arts, 
sciences, and literature ; the reading of the Bible has become 
rather a traditional form than an essential part of the business of 
education ; and young persons, as it appears to us, are occasionally 
made to go through with this upon a principle, similar to that 
which enjoins upon the Mahometan his daily ablutions, or the 
Romanist, the repetition of his decade of aves and paternosters, — 
that is, the pronunciation of the words of a chapter is considered 
as an act meritorious in itself, without much regard to the degree 
of intelligence with which it is performed. Now we admit, that 
it is better that the Scriptures should be read in this way than not 
at all, — for there is a chance that something valuable may thus 
be acquired, — but we think it would be a great improvement upon 
the present system, if children were made to understand more, 
even though they read less of the Bible ; and if this were studied, 
rather than merely perused. It has appeared to us, therefore, that 
a useful school-book might be composed of a selection from the 
Scriptures, accompanied with a copious commentary, explanatory 
of the manners and customs of the Hebrew nation ; of the nature 
and geography of the country in which they resided ; of the history 
and circumstances of the nations around them ; the natural history 
of the plants and animals mentioned in Scripture ; and many other 
points, which would render this an interesting study, and enable 
the young to form more definite notions on these subjects, than 
is usually the case. Such a Biblical Reader, we think, would be 
truly valuable. We have been led to these remarks by a cursory 
examination of the work, whose title stands at the head of this 
notice. It is formed upon a different plan, and one, which we do 
not think likely to be so useful. It is composed of selections of 
a moderate length; each being followed by a few questions on 
the text preceding, and a few practical observations. It seems to 
us, that these practical observations are not suHiciently simple for 
the purpose for which they are designed, having been selected 
from various commentators. This objection, indeed, the compiler 
anticipates, and excuses on the ground, that original comments 
vof-. rr. 10 
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would have been monotonous. We do not see the necessity of 
this, and are of opinion, that it would have been an easy task to 
him to compose a series of simple and useful explanations and 
comments, and we cannot but believe, that it would have been an 
agreeable one. In the mean time, though the execution of this 
work is not exactly what we should have wished, we desire to give 
due credit to the good intention of the compiler, and to wish suc- 
cess to this and every attempt to make the study of the Bible a 
part of the regular education ^'* youth, and to lead them to the 
habit of reflection on its contents, instead of a mere formal perusal 
of them. * 



The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal. (iVo. LXXXV.) November, 1925. 

Boston : Wells & Lilly. 1826. pp. 262. 

This number contains but few articles likely to be very inter- 
esting to American readers in general. The most so perhaps are 
those on Eraser's Tour through Khorasan in Persia, and the Me- 
moirs of Samuel Pepys Esq., secretary to the admiralty in the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. This Mr Pepys would seem 
from several circumstances to be the original of Sir Walter Scott's 
Percie Shaflon. Like him he was the descendant of a tailor, 
though a kinsman to a noble family. And he certainly equalled if 
he did not surpass Sir Percie in his regard for the res vestiaria 
and the unction, with which he dilates upon ** welts, slashes, and 
hanging sleeves." For the rest, he gives such a view of the interior 
of the court of the profligate and contemptible monarchs, whom he 
served, as could not fail to please the whig palates of the Edin- 
burgh reviewers. In the course of the article the reviewer takes 
occasion to relate several stories of the second-sight, which puzzle 
us a good deal ; for it seems impossible that he can really believe 
that these stories afford any confirmation of this ridiculous preten- 
sion, and yet they are told in a manner, which leaves us to suppose 
that he thought it necessary to doubt them. It seems to us that a 
belief in the truth of all of them is perfectly compatible with a 
conviction of the absurdity of the notion of the second-sight. 



Peutschrs Ijesebuck fiir Anfanger. Cambridge : Universilats Druckerei — bei Hilliard 
und Metralf, fur Curomings. Hilliard, ^ Co. Boston. 1826. 12mo. 

Only five sheets of this book are yet published, containing the 
preface, and extracts from Lessing, Schiller, Heeren, and Richter.. 
It is the work of Dr Follen, late professor of tlie civil law in the Uni- 
versity of Basle, in Switzerland, and now lecturer on the same sci* 
ence, and teacher of the German language, in the University at Cam- 
bridge. It will supply a deficiency that is just beginning to be felt in 
this country, that of a good introduction to the German language. 
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English Periodicals. After an unusually long interval, we have recent- 
iy received several London periodicals ; from which we learn what are 
the new publications of pith and moment. Among these, is Butler's 
'* Life pf Erasmus." But it would seem, that it is rather an outline, than 
u full and perfect biography. Erasmus was certainly one of tlie most 
learned men of the loth century ; and did much by his writings to 
bring on the reformation, though he was not so decided as Luther in 
his opposition to the errors of papacy. It is said ** to be a valuable 
work, although a brief and rapid sketch, and calculated to please the 
man of letters, as well as the general reader." — " My Thought Book," 
by Thomas, is said to be an interesting volume, containing much original 
matter, and written with great vigor and independence, yet with much 
liberality. It is singular, however, iliat he should intimate a belief, 
" that the diffusion of information among the lower classes of people 
will be productive of vicious conduct" — " Beauties of Modern Poetry," 
by Carey. — Vol. I. of the " Life of Napoleon," by Scott This, we think, 
must be a great treat to the politician and the scliolar. Sir T. Byerly is 
also preparing for the press the " Life and Times of Napoleon," which 
is to oe an extensive work. — An abridged " History of Russian Litera- 
ture " is also announced. It is mentioned as a profound and able work. 
The first part embraces the early period of the empire to the time of 
Peter tlie Groat ; the second, from that time to the present. 

" Changes produced on the Physical condition of Countries by the 
Destruction of Forests." This volume is published in Holland. ** To 
naturalists, this must be a curious and useful work." 

Barclay on the present " State of Slavery in Jamaica" has excited more 
than common attention. It appears, that slavery in the British colonies 
has apologists, who contend, *' that it is a mild and enviable state of 
servitude, and is not diflferent from domestic bondage in patriarchal 
days." There is also an evident dislike, if not contempt for the poor 
Africans, who are " ffuilty of a skin not coloured like our own ;" which is 
a plea for keeping them in a state of oppression and servitude, utterly 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity. Mr Canning is for a gradual 
and eventual emancipation. This only is practicable, perhaps. 

A " Sketch of the Life of the late Emperor Alexander " is also in the 
press in England ; as also a volume, in which it is attempted to show that 
Burke was the author of Junius ! — " Greece vindicated ; or tlie Result of 
a Visit to the Morea in 1825."—" Theology of the Puritans."—" Causes 
of the slow Progress of religious Truth;" a Sermon by R. Aspland, a 
Unitarian minister. 

" Hebrew Tales." The preface and notes contain much Jewish learn- 
ing. The parables from the Talmudical books, are somewhat similar 
to those in the New Testament. — A Translation of Mignet's " History of 
the French Revolution." — Some of the reviews complain, that the science 
of Mathematics is less cultivated in Cambridge than formerly. — There 
have been considerable pecuniary embarrassments among booksellers, 
which have retarded several new works, prepared for the press and 
already announced* 
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A correspondent of the Monthly Magazine laughs at the criticisms in 
the New York papers, respecting the Italian Opera. The editor of 
that work is also very severe upon the article of tlie North American 
Review of last October, on Byron and his poems. He considers the re- 
marks of the American reviewer unjust, and not in good taste. He is 
charged ^ with being fond of grandeur which borders on bombast ; and 
not an admii^er of nature and simplicity." The article is long and niuch 
in detail. The writer approves, in most cases, of what* the American 
critic had condemned, and censures what he had commended. We 
enter not into the merits of the case ; but simply state the fact " Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree ?" The quotations from Pinkney, 
an American poet, which had been praised by the Nortli American, are 
also denounced as wholly destitute of the true spirit of inspiration. 
How much of these critical remarks are to be set down to national 
prejudice we will not undertake to say. 

Among the patents lately granted, we notice one for improvements in 
the construction of watches. 

Chreek TVcigedy, An Italian writer, Sig. Betti, has lately published a 
work, of which the principal object is to show that the ancient Greeks 
rarely made use of the passion of love in their tragedies, because the 
main design and tendency of their theatrical representations was to 
form good citizens. Qu. What is the tendency of these representations 
in our days ? 

Recovered Works, It is said, that considerable portions of the lost works 
of Polybius and Diodorus have lately been discovered, upon parchment, 
which had been written over by the ecclesiastical writers of later ages. 
This was not an uncommon practice with the writers of the earlier pe- 
riods of the Christian era. 

7^ Game of Chess, A French writer, M. Villot, supposes that the 
origin of this game was astronomical, and endeavours to prove it by 
painting out its coincidences with the ancient Egyptian calendar. 

We intended to give a short abstract of M. Villot's explanation, but on 
the whole are inclined to doubt whether it would be perfectly intelligible 
to our readers, and the rather, as we were not sure that we always under- 
stood it perfectly ourselves. The king, according to him, represents the 
sun, and the queen the moon. The former is sometimes on a black square 
and sometimes on a white, and thus gives us alternately -day and night. 
The queen is always placed in the first instance on her colour because 
the moon in opposition (the white queen) affects a bright colour, and in 
conjunction (the black queen) affects a black one, &c. &c. ; from all 
which he concludes that the game is a monument of the astronomical 
researches of the Egyptians, and faithfully represents the division of 
time adopted by them. 

Mummies ofJinimxds, Professor Reinhard of Copenhagen has pub- 
lished an account of some mummies of cats lately exammed by him. 
They have been so perfectly preserved that even the blood vessels of 
the intestines can be traced. The bones were evidently separated and 
afterwards reunited so nicely, that the separation can hardly be per- 
ceived. They resemble exactly the wild-cat of Europe. The Philo- 
sophical society of Newcastle, has lately examined the mummy of a 
ram, probably more than 2000 years old, in which the hair and bones 
leere in a state of perfect preservation. 
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Unicom. Evidence, more or less credible, continues from time to 

time to appear, of the existence of the Unicorn, an animal, which hatf 

usually been classed in modem times with the Sphinxes, Gryphons, 

Sirens, Hippogriffs, and other fabulous animals. This evidence has 

always been derived from Central Asia or Africa. The Bulletin of 

Sciences for the past year notices two instances of this kind. The first 

is contained in a letter from a German traveller to the Baron de Zach, 

dated May 3, 1824, and is as foUows : ** A slave in the neighbourhood 

of Koldagi told me of his own accord, that in his native country (Central 

Africa^, there existed an animal of the size of a cow, which had the 

graceful form of the ^zettc ; the skin furnished with hair, which was 

short and yellow, inchning to red ; a white stripe along the forehead 

and nose, and upon the former a long and straight horn. The animal 

was called JVUukma, 1 have more than one reason to place confidence 

in this account of the slave, and the ratlier as I had never questioned 

him on the subject.'* 

The other is from the Journal of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 
" Mr Hodgson,** say they, '* the resident at Katmandou, has sent to the 
museum of the Society, among other curious articles, a lar^e spiral hom^ 
which is said to have beloncred to an Unicorn, together with a drawing 
of the animal, by a native ofB'hote. We are assured, that this drawing 
is an exact representation of the living animal. The horn arises from 
the middle of the forehead. We are further informed, that this species 
of deer live in herds ; that they feed upon herbs and grass, and that 
their flesh is a^eeable food. The natives call it Ckiro ; its colour is a 
bright bay. This animal inhabits the woody country known, by the 
natives, under the name of Changdung. The testimony of the poor 
inhabitants of B'hotc, who are brought annually by commerce or devo- 
tion to Nepaul, appears to be unanimous on the subject of the existence 
of this animal, but they are not willing to undertake to catch one. They 
declare, that the Ckiro is too large and powerful to be taken alive, or 
to be killed by their feeble weapons ; but they occasionally find a horn, 
which has been shed by a living Cliiro, or which belonged to a dead 
one. The Hindoos dedicate these horns to their divinities. That which 
Mr Hodgson obtained, had been brought to Katmandou, for the purpose 
of being suspended in the temple of Sumb'-hou Nat'h." 

Poetry, A Persian poet, at tlie age of cigJity-four, wrote a poem on 
the adventures of Joseph and Potijwar's wiie. It is said to indicate a 
lively imagination. 

The poetical eulogy of the great prophet, by Ebou Abdallah Mo- 
hammed, is composed of one hundred and seventy-two distichs, each 
of which has, in the final rhyme, the letter M, tlic initial of tlie prophet's 
name. Both these works have been lately translated into German. 

Gigantic Meteorological Eolian Harp, Captain Haas, of Basle, has 
designated by these names, an apparatus, which emits of itself a variety 
of sounds during a change of weather. Since the year 1787, he has had 
stretched above his garden 15 iron wires, of different sizes, 320 feet 
long, and at tlie distance of about two inches from one another. W hen 
the weather changes, these wires sound with such loudness, that it is 
impossible to go on with a concert in the house. The soimds some- 
times resemble the hissing noise of water in rapid ebullition, sometimes 
that of a harmo'nicon, and sometimel? that of a distant chime, or an organ. 

Bulletin Univ. 
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Division of Labour. " There was originally," says the Edinburgh 
Review, "but one, or at most two, Professors of Medical Science 
in all our Universities — ^whose duty, and of course whose right it 
was, to accomplish students In every branch of that ^reat mystery. 
With the progress of knowledge, however, the number of labourers was 
increased — and at Edinburgh, we have no fewer than nine Medical 
Professors. To finish a Doctor, in short, in our improved academical 
manufactory, he must pass through as manv hands as a pin. He is first 
drawn out and cut over by the Professor of Anatomy — ^the head is then 
made by the Professor of the Theory of Medicine, and put on by the 
Professor of the Practice — he is next silvered over by the Professors of 
Botany and Chemistry — pointed by the Professors of Surgery — burnish- 
ed up by the Professor of the Art Obstetrical — and finafly papered and 
labelled by the Professor of Materia Medica. * * In very recent 
times, however, it may be observed, that the Professor of Law has had a 
rib taken out, and moulded into a separate Professor of Conveyancing — 
and the Professor of r^urgery has suffered a similar operation in the crea- 
tion of a kindred chair for Military Surgery — both these last being inva- 
sions of the original monopoly of the Professor of Anatomy. * * Our 
academical practice presents us with many examples of a teacher being 
charged at first with one very great and extensive department — and of 
business being aflerwards carved out of it for several other teachers ; 
but we are not aware that a single instance can be pointed out, in which 
one teacher has been tasked with two separate departments — so separate, 
that no one has ever proposed or attempted to combine them." 

CoiMtock's J^Gnercdogu. J. L. Comstock, M. D. of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has nearly ready for the press, " A Manual of Mineralogy." 
The work will consist of about 400 pages, octavo, illustrated with 
coloured engravings and wood cuts. 

Popular Songs, The Bohemian government have lately collected 
the national songs and dances of the country. The collection contains 
300 Bohemian and 500 German songs and a great number of the na- 
tional dances. The first part has been published in Vienna. 

Cambridge Graduates, It is mentioned, in an English magazine, as 
a remarkable fact, that, of the class which was graduated at Cambridge 
in 1760, sixty-five years ago, sl\ are still living. In our Cambridge 
catalogue for the same year, there are four ; which is a far greater pro- 
portion to the whole niunber in a class. Here the number was twenty- 
eight for that year. In the university in England, it was probably two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty. In our catalogue, there are two of 
the year 1756, and five of 1763, who survive. 

Literature of the JSTorth. Specimens of the works of the ancient Ru- 
nic bards and modern Finnish poetry have been lately published. 

Speculations in Mine. — As an instance of the excessive importations 
into England during the late rage for speculation, it is mentioned, that 
the ordmary annud consumption of Sherry wine in England is from 
four thousand to five thousand hogsheads, but that in the past year, the 
imports had exceeded twenty-six Uiousand. 
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The Art of Reading, or Rules for the Attainment of a jtnt and correct 
Enunciation of written Language. Mostly selected from Walker's 
Elements of Elocution, and adapted to the Use of Schools. Cummingaiy 
Hilliard, & Co, Boston. 12mo. 

Lessons in Simultaneous Reading, Spelling, and Defining. By a 
Teacher. Portsmouth. T. H. Miller. 18mo. pp. 144. 

A Book for New Hampshire Children, in Familiar Letters, from a 
Father. Second Edition, revised and corrected ; bein^ a succinct 
history of the principal towns in the State, written in a very familiar 
style, that a chDd who can read cannot misunderstand ; containing a 
small plain map of the State and Boundaries — a drawing of the State- 
House in Concord, and Phillips Exeter Academy. Exeter, N. H. 
F. Grant 

A Spelling Book, containing Exercises in Orthography, Pronuncia- 
tion, and Reading. By William Bolles. 

An Abridgment of Geographical Exercises, for practical Examinations- 
on Maps, written for the Junior Department of the New York High 
Schools. By Joseph C. Hart. New York. 

MEDICINE. 

Introductory Lecture, delivered at the Commencement of the Second 
Session of the Medical College of South Carolina. By Samuel Henry 
Dickson, M. D. Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine.. 
Charleston, S. C. W. Riley. 8vo. pp. 31. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Works of Simon Ides, in Prose and Verse. Complete in One 
Volimic. Boston. 4to. pp. 4. 

An Oration, delivered at Lancaster, February 21, 1826. In Com-> 
memoration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the- 
Destruction of that Town by the Indians. By Isaac Goodwin. Worces- 
ter. Rogers &. Griffin. 8vo. pp. 15. 

An Address, delivered by the Hon. John T. Irving, on the openings 
•f the New York High School for Females. New York. 8vo. 

POETRY. 

Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects, composed between the year 1818 
and the present time. By N. Brashears. Washington. F. S. Myer* 
12mo. pp. 116. 

Africa, a Poem. Andover. Flagg & Gould. 12mo. pp. 20. 

POLITICS. 

Speech of the Hon. Edward Everett, in the House of Representatives 
of the United States, March 9th, 1826. In Committee, on the Proposi- 
tion to amend the Constitution. Boston. Dutton & Wentworth. 8vo. 
pp.38. 
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A Sermon, preached February 15, 182(5, at the Dedication of a New 
Church, erected for the Use of the South Parish in Portsmouth. By 
Nathan Parker, Minister of the Parish. Portsmouth, N. H.. John W. 
Foster. 8vo. pp. 20. 

The Saint's Repose in Death ; a Sermon, delivered on the death of 
the Rev. Richard Furman, D. D. late Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Charleston. By William T. Brantly, A. M. Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Augusta, Georgia. Charleston, S. C. W. Riley. 8vo. pp. 43. 

A Discourse, delivered at the Dedication of the Stone Church of the 
First Parish in Portland, February Oth, 1826. By I. Nichols. With 
an Appendix, containing a Memoir of the Parish. Portland. James 
Adams, Jr. 8vo. pp. ^. 

A Volume of Sermons, designed to be used in Religious Meetings, 
when there is not present a Gospel Minister. By Daniel A. Clark, 
A. M. late Pastor of the First Church in Amherst, Mass. Amherst, 
Carter & Adams. 8vo. pp. 328. 

A Sermon, preached in the Baptist Meeting-House at Concord, New 
Hampshire, in the afternoon of Lord's Day, March 12, 182(), on Family 
Instruction and Government. By Nathaniel W. Williams, A. M. Con- 
cord, N. H. George Hough. 

A Sermon on the Doctrine of the Trinity. By Elias Cornelius, Pastor 
of the Tabernacle Church, Salem. Salem, Mass. 8vo. 

A Review of the Missionary Life and Labours of Richard Wright, 
Perpetual Missionary to the Unitarian Fund. Written by Himself. 
Philadelphia. 8vo. 
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Chitty on Bills ; a new Edition, from the sixth and last London Edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged and improved by tlic Author. With Notes 
and References to American Decisions, by a Gentleman of the Phila- 
delphia Bar. Philadelphia. P. H. Nicklin. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Derangement of the Liver, Internal Organs, and 
Nervous System. By James Johnson, M. D. From the third London 
Edition, revised and improved. Philadelphia. Carey &. Lea. 12mo. 

Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the Kind's Theatre, and Theatre 
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and Musical. New York. J. & J. Harper. 8vo. pp. 424. 
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lAfe in Paris, London. 1825. 

It is somewhere said of BufTon, wo believe, tliat he was so 

Solished and beautiful a writer, that he charmed the celebrated 
lademoiselle d'Espinasse into the circle of Ills acquaintance by 
the magic of his pen ; but tliat the fair creature was absolutely 
shocked out of his neighbourhood on tlie Grst sally from his lips. 
This was in consequence of the disastrous contrast between 
Bufibn in presence, and Bufibn on paper ; for the honest 
naturalist, instead of Lydian measure, introduced matters with 
an old saw, and a decayed proverb, — and, in short, swore 
emphatically before Mademoiselle in tlie same senteiice. This 
was certainly unpromising. Yet it ouly exemplifies what we too 
often meet with now-a-days in the book-making and literary 
world. To be sure, there is some analogy to human nature in 
literature, in this respect ; but human nature is the last tiling an 
author has to do with in these factitious times ; he must eschew 
it, as resolutely as our actors. It is delightful to go out in some 
sunny day, on some great occasion, — Ukc a carnival, or a fourtli 
of July, — and witness the pompous and busy things that are going 
forward, and imagine all that fancy will help you to, in addition 
to it; andMt is something glorious to see the licro of the time 
carried along among trumpets and chivalry and all the uproar 
of the occasion ; — ^but it naturally strikes us as distressing, to 
meet that hero in the evening, corkscrewing; his legs in com- 
panv, and reminding us of any thing but the splendour and 
thrilling confusk)n of which he occasioned an important portion 
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in the day time. So it is with the orator, who has constituted 
half the dazzle and fascination of the day, — ^it is torture to see 
him working his passage through a dance, in his boots ; or with 
the tragedian, who has done capitally while he could draw on 
his author for language, or his costume for applause, — ^it is next 
to martyrdom to see him with an air gauche, assuming politesse 
and endeavouring at reGnement, where the drama of real life is 

5omg on all about him. There are some tilings better seen at a 
jstance, — and tliere are some persons who are better made to 
act than to write. This is no scandal, and no reproach ; for, in 
the first place, the Spectator has said as much before us, and 
Addison nimself is only the converse of the latter part of our 
proposition. The wit was no wonder at conversation, or talk 
(for we believe Dr Johnson distinguishes the two) ; but who 
could tell better, in type, what he and Will Honeycomb said and 
did at the coffee-houses, and in their chairs ? 

The great capital of the gay empire is certainly a worthy sub- 
ject for any octavo. We believe London furnished one before 
this, and gave birth to a deal of amusement, and such enter- 
tainment as is cheap in the market. This, no doubt, is a work 
of emulation, and the second of its species. We shall waste no 
time to analyze it ; but merely remarK, that it is a strong instance 
exempUfying the doctrine with which we set out, that however 
imperial Dick Wildfire may be in the Boulevards and the Palais 
Royal, he comes as a lack-wit, a second-rate beau, to the shrine 
of Minerva. There are certain books, — and this is one of them, — 
which impress you with die serious value of a good taste; much 
as you become impressed, in that way, of the value of good 
company, at a race-course or a gammg-table. You think of ele- 
eant literature, and elegant people, and feel the '' hiatus valde 
oeflendus " conspicuously, and to the quick. These are, how- 
ever, but some of the miseries of sensibility and good education, 
which, Heaven knows, are the worthiest subjects of all charitable 
and compassionate societies in this or any other country. This 
" Life in Paris," then, however charming in reality, is a miser- 
able matter in the hands of a narrator, who, at best, was but 
a slang-whanger of the TuiUeries, and an adept in all the arts 
and fillies, fi-om Very's and the Rouge gt JVoir adyf\». down to 
the smallest of the little heUsy* which meet you at ever)- rum in 
the metropolis. Tliese things, after all, must be worked up'widi 
a polished adroitness as well as ability, and for the elegant 

* A vexy poocent definition of gaming-boufei in tiie FrenGb capitiL 
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philosopher and wit, we know of few tilings more suited to his 
taste and powers, than the infinite and oriental variety of this 
glittering Babel. But for common men and common pens, for 
your literary Corinthians, your Neros in dissipation, and your 
Esterhazys in costume! rroctd esteprofani! diere is no ap- 
proach for such to the mysteries of the press. For our own 
part, we were long ago satisfied with poor lorick's stories about 
jParis, and all France that he went through ; it thoroughly con- 
vinced us, that for the man of true sentiment and dignified 
notions, you could find no better historian of these things dian 
your inofifensive genius, with a shrewd look about him, and 
*' two blad^ pair of silk breeches.'* He will give you nothine 
but France the intellectual, and France the beautiful, though 
he go to their very dancine (for the French are intellectual 
even in their quadrilles) ; and you know nothing fi-oin him about 
the cafes or champagne,— only so far as it serves to give grace to 
his pen, — so difilerent is he firom Lady Morgan and Peter Morris. 
Great cities always furnish great stories, — and better than that, 
they always have great mysteries attached to ttiem, — and for 
them, in short, we nave great reverence. London has always 
troubled us from the dme we were ten years old. We remember 
to have read then, as we do now,*about the cloud of smoke which 
veils it fix>m the sun, and pomts it out to all who are flying to it 
for shelter. Then, too, we read of, and dreamt about it, as the 
grand nucleus of romantic adventure, — ^the dark, portentous, 
busy place, where love felt safe, and intrigue went forward with 
its sdll and treacherous purposes; but we never thanked the 
man, whether traveller or tale-teller, who told us the miserable 
facts, that this cloud, — ^whilome to us more magical than that 
which veiled Jove in Homer, and Venus in Virgil, — that this 
veritable cloud was only the consequence of burning some 
viUanous charcoal or seacoal underneath it; and that the city 
itself was altogether under the ''beck and biddmg'' of the 
Rothschilds and Barings ; and now-a-days busy, heart and soul, 
with the grand romance of forcing a tunnel under the bed of 
the Thames. This has efTectually cured us of all vaults and 
trap-doors. But Paris is anotlier matter. There is much 
there, that is still dear to our recollections and our feeling. 
The old dmes of the Troubadours come back, to think of Pans. 
The fantastic ages of the drama ; Louis XIV., his court and his 
coteries; the poets playing tlieir own plays, and kings keeping 
doors for them ; the love of ladies, and tiie brilliant flashings of 
chivahy, — all these diings come upon us, as memories peculiar 
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to France ; and in its splendid capital centre all the recollections 
Aat emblazon anci«it or modem times. 

On the whole, we think a "Life in Paris" (not printed), 
might be sometlung of singular interest. The revolution alone 
has made it a Mwt we love to recur to, though a bloody one. 
We look on the TuiDeries, and Burke and Marie Antoinette come 
before us, beautiful personifications of eloquence and loveliness ! 
We turn, and the maiden and guillotine, streaming with blood of 
kings and queens, are the horrible objects that meet us, — and 
that perfection of beauty lies in her gore ! To relieve ourselves 
we naturally recur to the times of the great Henry, and fancy 
his scdenm entry into the capital, attended by the noble SuUy, — 
tx>th king and minister leaving no equal behind them. We set 
off the edict of Nantz against the decapitation of Louis, and our 
fliiind grows easy again — ^until, in turn, we grow sick of Paris 
and royahy altogether, as we behold the great Navarre falling 
under the blow of a maniac. But then you may see this city, at 
another glance, glittering under the gold and stars of brave knights 
dnd soaring monarchs, and sending forth gigantic warriors to 
become emperors of Jerusalem, under the banner of the Cross. 
Charlemagne cared litde for Paris, — he was too much of a 
conqueror, to think at all of his capital ; Clovis, on the contrary, 
by special act, made it the seat of his kingdom. At all these 
{leriods, we have reason to believe, diat this metropolis possessed 
angular attractions. Not that they consisted in restaurateurs 
and operas, and all the modern /ori/oroncr^ of life, wliich is said 
to make this city the most bewitching place on the earth; but 
there was something like a moral fascination about it, that, 
e^cially in early times, made it rival the empire of the East, 
in the bosoms of more warriors than one. We are told, that the 
emperor Julian was accustomed, even in his time, to talk largely 
and enthusiastically of his " dear Paris," his " beautiful Paris," 
and declared, that he was averse from leaving its delights to be 
made emperor in Constantinople. It is well known, that Con- 
stantius, his predecessor, grew uneasy at his long delay in France, 
whitlier he bad despatched him, and, on sending messengers to 
f ecall him, we find him, ad libitum, in this same city, where, no 
doubt, he was enchanted, and where, we believe, he was pro- 
claimed by his soldiers, who were as unwilling to return, as their 
general. Thus early we have the tribute of the Apostate; and, 
if Paris could enthrall one of the Caesars in 361, we are willing 
to make a fair allowance for its attractions in 1825. 
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Napoleon,— the exiled, dead Napoleon, — ^loved Paris next to 
liis ambiticm, (nt, perhaps, to Josephine. He was always singu- 
lariy eager to get back to it, after his equivocal battles ; and no 
one will deny, that he discovered great anxiety to reach it, after 
his landing from Elba. So it was mer Waterloo. But Bonaparte 
had good reason to be proud of Paris, for he made it in many 
respects the pride of the w<»rld. Paris was rich in genius and 
letters, when Voltaire, and D'Alembert, and Helvetius, and 
Diderot ^arkled in its circles ; it was rich when such men as 
Moliere, and Racine, and Coroeille enjoyed the splendid patron- 
age of Richelieu and Louis XIV. Yet, if we must choose between 
the ages, should we be guilty of heresy to call the first mendinied 
the golden one f Voltaire, blessing the grandson of Franklin, in 
the name of God and Uberty^ has again made Paris dear to our 
recollections ; and richest of all, do we beheve, it has been made 
by Napoleon himself. We confess we have sometimes been at 
a loss to trace the operadon of the emperor's republicanism, 
which he professed so boldly in his bulletins, and our faith in his 
papular principles has been often staggered ; but the noble spirit 
that throws open such a gallery as die Louvre, and renders such 
interminable libraries accessible to the meanest subject of the 
realm, without questions asked or reasons rendered, can boast 
better things than conquests. Another matter would lead us to 
suppose, that Napoleon was absolutely democratical in his prin- 
ciples and intentions, and bent on the levelling system with a 
vengeance. We are told, that the imperial Paris has no ncfe- 
walktj and it is well known that the law of the road is a subject 
about which the capital has made few inquiries, and less regu- 
lations. What does an American say to this? What says a 
New Yorker, — ^who can scarcely hail a hackney-coach over the 
wide fli^ that skirt his own Broadway f Yet they should have 
no such monarchical things as flag-stones in Paris ! Bonaparte 
could hardly have been more bitter against the Pope. Pity that 
the Palais Royal affi)rds the only safe promenade, save the gar- 
dens, whero John and Jonathan can walk in a straigiit line, and 
insured against the tilburies ! 

The opera, if we mistake not, constitutes a fair portion of life 
in Paris. We feel somewhat tender on this subject, as this 
brilliant kind of entertainment has just been introduced among 
us. But we should feel more tender still, we think, if wc were 
obliged to approach Signorina Garcia under a guard of soldieiy, 
and leave our ticket of admission on the point of a bayonet. We 
would prefer the freedom of the I^ouvre^ or an issue forth over 
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the Pont-Neufy at the risk of seeing some suicide dragged from 
the Seine, to frighten us. Seriously, these guards are sore mat- 
lers at playrbouses, where tlie people are civilized ; and though 
we are willing to believe that both Boston and Mr Kean woidd 
have feh the propriety and convenience of a few sons of Mars 
eb a late occasion, yet, on the whole, we are free to surrender 
all such appendages to the continental cities. With France, 
however, eveiy thing \s a la mHitaire^ and we doubt whether 
Talma could play without one of the gens dCarme* in his eye. 

To the roan of modem feeb'ngs, Paris presents a notable 
cluster of associations. The revolution of 1814, and the entrance 
of Alexander at the head of the allies ; the abdication of Napo- 
leon ; the farce played by the Prince of Benevento ; and the 
aeries of dueb which were played off nightly in the streets; all 
these matters will make him thnll with a curious delight, ascending 
as the soldier, politician, or bully preponderates in his reflections. 
But for the scholar, we are afraid the very modem Paris, must 
yield in fascination to the capital as it was under some more ener- 
getic, ttiough less interesting and less unfortunate Louis, than him 
called the Sixteenth, or even his brother that has just departed. 
The Augustan age of French literature, when patronage was 
proud, and poets made palace and court ring with their music; 
when cardinals made matters of state yield to the cause of letters, 
and generals courted Minerva in her undress, — this was the time 
for the scholar ! If this would not do, and our faith be a mistaken 
one, another step will bring you to Rousseau, drunk with literary 
enthusiasm, and Voltaire with his hundred volumes ; and Paris 
is before you, teeming with a disembogued Academy, coming to 
bear the philosopher into its sacred precincts ; and the Theatre 
thundering with applause round its restored exile ; and if tliese, 
too, are not enough to make the city dear to the literary reminis- 
cent, he will find scores of men beside, who held brilliant career in 
that time, whose genius would save, — ^if genius could do it, — ten 
places as imperial as Paris. As for Napoleon, he has aimed at 
being a Justinian, and, perhaps, believed he had done as much 
for letters, as was good for his metropolis in his day. Certain 
it is, there was one kind of knowledge, which is the peculiar 
growtli of these latter days, tliat he held it heresy to patronize ; 
and, accordingly, we find Madame de Stael frightening him 
worse tlian Moscow, wherever he went, because she had only 
the reputation of a liberal. 

But we have said enough about Paris. We have no appre- 
hension, that what we have written, will keep any from goiog 
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there who really hitend it, or make others wish to go, who care 
nothing about it. We only recommend to others not to visit the 
capital through the medium of this book. There are some good 
things in it, but the writer has nothing to do with them. These 
excellent diings are some score or two of mezzotinto engravkigs^ 
finely designed and executed. We have seen before some of 
the handiwork of Mr George Cruikshank, and are free to 
acknowledge his powers are almost inimitable. If Paris, in his 
hands, be Faris in re, we would be willing to rival the Aleppo 
pilgrim to get a sight at it once a year. Meanwhile, we are not 
backward to believe, that this fair city of the rainbow may be 
all the savans tell us, and can easily conceive that a disciple of 
Mahomet might mistake it for his promised paradise; for we 
have read of a certain king of France, who, being comforted oo 
his deathbed, with assurances of a perennial throne in the regions 
of the blessed, replied, with a melancholy air, that he was per* 
fectly satisfied with the Tuilleries and France. 



The Last of the Mohicans; a Narrative of 1757. By the 
Author of "The Pioneers." In two Volumes. Philadelphia. 
12mo. pp. 282 and 289. 

The Last of the Mohicans has probably been more generaUy 
popular than any of the preceding productions of its author. 
£ven those who have not hitherto been his admirers, acknowl- 
edge, that they have read this work with a strong interest. In 
many respects, it exhibits an improvement upon those which 
have gone before. It is superior to them in point of literar}' 
execution. It is more like the offipring of a practised writer. 
His style is tree fit>m many of those imperfections, which have 
formerly been pointed out as existing in it. It is more chaste 
and manly, though still susceptible of farther improvement. 

We take it for granted, that we are speaking to those who 
have read this book; for it would be evidence of an overweening 
vanity to suppose that we are read where Mr Cooper is not. 
We shall, therefore, enter into no account of its plan or contents, 
and make no extracts. The plot has litde complexity or variety. 
There is hardly, indeed, what we caU a complete connected plot 
at all. There is no one principal object, at which all the events 
are nade to aim, and to which they all tend. It {^resents to us 
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ft certain number of personages, and exhibits them in a series of 
situations and under circumstances which excite a powerful inter- 
est. But they do not move forward in a very connected manner, 
each contributing towards the accomplishment of the business of 
the piece. The events, as they occur, are well described, and 
individually produce a full effect upon the feelings, but there 
18 nothing like the effective tendency of a grand campaign, in 
which every position and every action is made to contribute to 
the main object, and advance die principal design. 

There is a great fault in the very circumstance from which the 
work derives its chief attraction with most readers. The interest 
is too much forced; it is kept up wholly by artificial means. 
The persons engaged in carrying on the story, are in perpetual 
danger of their lives. We cannot feel at ease for them a single 
moment. They run the gaundet, beset on every side, by hungry 
savages, thirsting for their blood, through two whole volumes. 
We are told on every page of " such disastrous chances, such 
hair-breadth 'scapes, such moving accidents by flood and field," 
that a sympathy is excited in our minds totally independent of any 
merit in the execution. This may be either good or bad. But 
whether good or bad, we are forced into a certain degree of in- 
terest. Situations of this kind are the resource of many very 
inferior writers, and a resource of which they avail themselves 
to very great advantage. 

But it will never do to make up the whole story of our novels 
of such materials as these. The artifice grows stale. A batde, 
a murder, a scalping, or even a massacre of defenceless women 
and children, may be well introduced now and then. Served 
up only occasionally, they retain all their relish, and relieve us 
from the dull monotony of love-making conversation and bad 
jokes. But to make an every-chapter business of them is too 
much. A yankee once asked a British officer, who was boast- 
ing of the signal success of His Majesty's arms at Bunker Hill, 
how many such batdes he could affi)rd to gain. We put the 
same question to Mr Cooper, how many novels can he anbrd to 
write. How many changes can he ring upon scalping, shooting, 
tomahawking, &c. and still keep up a wholesome and palatable 
variety. 

This mode of doing things must soon come to an end. We 
get used to these horrible scenes and they cease gradually to ex- 
cite us. By the time one has gone nearly through with these 
adventures, he feels such an entire confidence in the abilities of 
Hawk-eye and his savage associates, that he ceases to feel any 
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anxiety on their behalf. He is able to read on of mcMre escapes, 
more murders, and more scalping, with the most entire com- 
posure ; and he may well exclaim 

I hiTe tapped fall with Iwmin. 
Direneif (amilitr to my slufliteroiu thoa|lits 
CaoDot ooce itait me. 

The principal action of a work of fiction should relate to 
events of a more even and every-day kind. The continuous 
interest should depend upon the development and the display of 
passions, emotions, and aflfections under ordinary and probaUa 
circumstances. Extraordinary events may be occasionally in- 
troduced to relieve the monotony of this course and produce a 
temporary excitement. But to make of them the main businesSi 
is stimulating too liighly for an every-day diet. 

Another iault we find is with the improbability of most of the 
principal events, and, in fact, of the whole course of the story. That 
two young ladies should have had the audacity to penetrate throu^ 
the wilderness to the fort at all, during so critical a period, b full 
enough ; but that, having determined upon this measure, they 
should reject the escort of a large body of troops, of which they 
might have availed tliemselves, and instead of taking the beaten 
road, strike off into tlie woods, protected only by a major of the gal- 
lant 60th, a crackbrained psalm-smger, and a suspicious Indian 
guide, passes all reasonable credulity. It is true we may be brought 
up by the remark, that had not our heroines been thus adven- 
turous, there would have been an end of the matter at once, and 
we should have had no novel. But that, we reply, is none of 
our business. The author has liis book to write, and we dare 
say could have found some other course ; for when were young 
men and women deficient in ways and means of getting them- 
selves into difficulty.^ 

Not that an author should be confined to such characters as 
have really existed, or such events as have really taken place. 
He should have wider scope. He may avail himself not only of 
aU probable, but even of all possible combinations. But in 
using this liberty he is to be upon his guard, lest he crowd these 
extrainrdinary, though possible combinations, too closely together 
and in too great numbers. For although singly die mind ma^ 
admit them to be possible ; in conjunction they become mcredi- 
ble. 

It was sufficiently within the bounds of possibility, for a novd» 
that our whole par^ should have escajped as they did, after thf 
aflbir at Glenn^s, with a whde akin. Yet* we confess, had there 
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been eidier linibs or lives to spare, we should have preferred a 
small return of killed) wounded, or missing upon our side, con- 
sidering the tremendous slaughter upon the other. But when 
we are led through successive perils, all equally alarming ; and 
successive escapes, all equally marvellous ; it becomes a matter 
of plain demonstration, that the loss could not be always thus on 
one side. What makes this matter the more provoking is, that 
the author, after having thus exercised our credulity through the 
whole piece, and saved his dramatis persona through fire, wood, 
and water so many times, should, in the conclusion, wantonly 
sacrifice two of them in whom we felt the chief interest ; at a 
period too, when they were upon the eve of final success, and 
when the dangers surrounding them were not nearly equal to 
those from which they had been repeatedly rescued. 

This brings us to Uie catastrophe, with which we are by no 
means satisfied. We are in seneral disposed to have works of 
fiction terminate hapjrily. We like a good wedding or two, to 
set all right. Still we know that this cannot always happen in 
real life, and that, for the sake of variety, as well as probability^ 
the dark side must be sometimes turned towards us in fiction* 
But we had reason to believe that Cora and Uncas were pre- 
served through so manjr dangers for some good end. Every 
event as we go along points to a favourable termination, when 
just at the vrinding up, the design seems to be capriciously re- 
versed, and these two unfortunate persons are most summarily 
and unnecessarily disposed of. The vessel, having braved all 
the dangers of her voyage, sinks as she is floating into smooth 
water. We are aware indeed of one objection to this disposi- 
tion of the catastrophe, in the passion of tineas for Cora, and of 
Cora, as we conclude, for the major ; but this is a part of the 
business tliat might with ease have been differently arranged. 
Uncas would have made a good match for Cora, particularly as 
she had a little of the blood of a darker race in her veins, — and 
still more, as tliis sort of arrangement is coming into fashion, in 
real life, as well as in fiction. 

But die main objection is, that this termination does not har- 
monize with the general strain and spirit of the preceding part 
of the work. Now we hold it to be a fundamental law in the 
construction of a narrative, that the catastrophe is to correspond 
to and be the natural result of the preceding events. It is to be 
of a piece with what has gone before. It is not to be brought 
about by an accidental concurrence of circumstances at the con- 
dttsk>n» unless that accident be necessary to make it correspond 
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to tlie general strain and spirit of the composition, as in King 
Lear and Hamlet. In short tlie catastrophe should correspond 
to tlie state of mind into which we have been brought by the 
tenor of tlie preceding part of the work. Our feelings are vio- 
lated if it is not so, as any one knows very weU, who, after having 
been moved, melted, filled up to tbe brim with sacred grief, in 
witnessing Shakspeare's part of Lear, sees the old man, in the 
last act, come in, figuring to Tate's blank verse, witli a smile upon 
his countenance ; like a Jest at the end of a sermon. As if Lear 
could do any thing but die. This is putting new wine into old 
bottles with a vengeance. In " Kennilworth" and " The Bride of 
Lammermoor," those two noble tragic romances, there is a con* 
currence of circumstances which gradually tliicken upon us as 
the story is developed, and which render die termination inevi- 
table. There is no evading it. It is true, m such cases, we 
hope and liope on to the end, that sometliing may turn up— as 
we do with a friend in a consumption. Our feelings, warmly in- 
terested for some particular characters, lead to tliis ; for, if we 
reason the matter at all, we see that tlicrc is no remedy, and 
that the conclusion is absolutely demanded. And, as we have 
before said, ^Idiough the means may be accidental, and die final 
event depend upon a moment too soon, or a moment too late, 
this does not lessen the intrinsic propriety of the catastrophe. But 
it is a very different case, where an accident is made to bring 
about a catastrophe not consistent widi the preceding narrative, 
not corresponding to the first expectations which have been ex- 
cited, not consonant to the state of feeling which has been pror 
duced. This is that sort of violation of probability upon which 
the novelist should not venture, and this we apprehend is the case 
widi " The Last of the Moliicans." 

The representation given of the Indian character, is probably, 
as far as it goes, accurate ; it is certainly interesting. We should 
have preferred to see more of it in die social and domestic state, 
instead of being introduced to a few wandering and solitary indi- 
viduals. Still it seems as successful as any which has been at- 
tempted, and is apparently the fruit of much pains and consider- 
able attention to the subject. One thing, however, is carried 
somewhat too far, and occupies too much time, the trail hunting. 
With due deference to the better judgment of our author, we 
must venture to express our incredulity with resard to some of the 
wonders performed by Hawk-eye and his Indian firiends. Had 
we been barely told of their results, it might have passed off very 
well But when we come down to a minute detail of the par- 
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ticiilar methods employed, signs observed, and processes of rea- 
soning entered into by the savages, our belief is staggered. Here 
is a -great want of shrewdness on the part of the writer. As long 
as we merely look on and perceive that the savage, by some 
means pecuuar to himself, but inscrutable to us, is able to follow in 
the track of his flying foes, and, as if by intuition, to deteniaine their 
number, sex, and aze, there is somctliing obscure and mysterious 
in the faculties which has an imposing efiect. But when he is 
sliown to us, squatting down among bushes and dried leaves, 
measuring footsteps, mscussing the length of this heel and that 
toe, the charm is lost. It is like surveying the beauties of a 
erand painting through a microscope. The whole poetry of this 
laculty of the Indian is annihilated. 

We have only a few words to say about the principal charac- 
ters which take a part in " The Last of the Mohicans." Hawk-eye, 
or, as he is half the time called without any obvious propriety, 
"the scout ^'^ or, according to another olias^ Nathaniel ^uinppo, 
is by far the best drawn, as well as the most important person of 
the whole. It is true that he is only a second edition of Leatli- 
er-stocking in the Pioneers, and he is by many supposed to re- 
present tile same person at an earlier period of his life. But it 
IS no small merit, to have taken up the same character and car- 
ried it through a second novel, with complete success. We 
would gladly travel over a third in his company ; only remarking 
in the mean dme, that he has some habits wliich might well be 
corrected before another appearance. He might m future be 
taught to laugh like odier people, for of his own peculiar '' silent, 
heartfelt manner,** most readers must have been, we think, as 
tired as we were. 

The delineation of the Indian character, as has iust been re- 
marked, is successful. The heroines are as well set forth, as 
sucli persons generally are ; Cora, perhaps, a litde better. But 
then she has the best part to play. It is easier to describe equal- 
ly well an efficient, than an inefficient character. Duncan Hey- 
ward, or the major, is die hero, which is saying perhaps all that 
can well be said. That he was a major, was bis misfortune, but 
it is surely Mr Cooper's fault ; who certainly has a most unac- 
countable propensity, in *' these weak piping times of peace," for 
bemajoring and be-captaining his heroes. David Gamut is a bore 
in every sense of the word. Invested widi that official situation of 
IxMre, which is a necessary appendage of the modem novel, as 
die fool was of ancient royal courts, he is also a bore in his own 
proper person. His introduction into a story like this, is one of 
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tlie strangest conceits that ever entered into the bead of a ro- 
mance writer. He is not only in himself, a caricature, an abso- 
lute monster of his species, even admit&g such a species to ex- 
ist ; but he is totally out of place ; there is nothmg for him to do, 
either in amusing tlie reader or advancing the plot. He is so much 
dead capital on the author's hands, and should have been reserv- 
ed for some occasion on which he would at least have broug^ 
lawful interest. 

Another individual, Colonel Munroe, fails sadly. His charac- 
ter, as exhibited in the first volume, is well sustained, and excites 
a good deal of sympathy. Such a change from vigor and srait 
to absolute dotage in so short a period, is totally unnatural. The 
natural tendency of such misfortunes as befell him, would be to 
call forth energy, not to annihilate it ; to rouse the powers both 
of mind and body to action, not to put them to sleep. Here is a 
fine veteran soldier transformed all at once into a whining, pusil* 
lanimous old man ; who, although he had just before defended 
his post like a hero against superior force, upon the occurr^ce 
of a family calamity, wanders about the woods as if he were half 
asleep, and not like a distracted fatlier in search of his lost chil- 
dren. He exhibits nothing of the tenderness or dignity of grief 
in his deportment. 

There are many other circumstances in this work winch render 
it very open to criticism, but we do not wish to dwell too much 
upon its faults. The notice now taken of them does not pro- 
ceed from any want of insensibility to its beauties ; but it seems 
to be more important, in speaking of a book of this kind, so pop- 
ular and so universally read, that its faults rather than its ments 
should be enlarged upon. The majority of readers are fully able 
to appreciate the latter themselves, but are not so likely to con- 
sider the former. And although it would be a very iU-natured 
tiling to dweU upon faults merely for the pleasure of exhibiting 
them ; it is still very desirable that it should be done, for the sake 
of its influence upon the public taste. By the critical and can- 
did discussion of the merits of works gcneraDy read, the public 
is to be aided in settling the standard of taste, — ^in forming an 
opinion not merely of this or that particular work, but upcHi the 
merits of literary performances in general. Not that we have 
the presumptbn to claim the privilege of dictating to any man 
liis opinions upon such subjects, or of saying authoritatively, what 
is or what is not conformable to good taste. We only claim a 
right to take part in that free discu8sk)n which is going on now-a- 
days abotrt eveiy tlung, and iiidiich, however unimportant its pro- 
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ducts may seem with regard to each individual' who enters into 
it, results, upon the whole, in the establishment of sound views 
and well-founded principles. 

So far Mr Cooper certainly has had no just cause of com- 
plaint, either against the critics or against the public. The pub- 
lic have read him, have applauded him, and, above all, have been 
proud of him. TThe critics have not been sparing of praise 
where it was deserved, whilst censure has been administered with 
a gentle and unwilling hand. His peculiar excellencies have 
been often conmiented upon. We acknowledge them to be very 
great ; they are universally and fully appreciated, and this very- 
circumstance renders it more desirable that his works should be 
critically examined and their character thoroughly canvassed. 

This we sav by way of apology, if any apology be indeed 
necessary, for the sort of notice taken of " Tlie Last of the Mohi- 
cans." Upon the whole we should think it superior to any of the 
family, and there are parts of it which would do honour to almost 
any pen. 



Sketdies of Algiers^ Political^ Historical^ and Civil ; containing 
an Account of the Geography^ Population^ Government^ 
Revenues^ Commerce^ Agriculture^ Arts^ Civil Institutions, 
TribeSj Manners, Languages^ and recent Political History 
of that Country. By vVilliam Shaler, American Consul 
General at Algiers. Boston. 8vo. pp. 310. 

A ^UEER and quaint scholar of the age of Charles II. advises 
all who try to talk Latin and find themselves at tlieir wit's end, to 
begin with the word " utcunque " (which means, gende reader, 
" howsoever **), and trust, diat the residue of a sufficient sentence 
will follow in due season. In like manner, it has grown to be a 
fashion with reviewers, fcc. when they are under tlie necessity of 
saying something, and know not what, to begin with announcing 
the interesting fact, that "we live in a remarkable age;" it 
being pretty easy to talk about this until one can get sight of his 
subject. As this custom has come to be pretty well understood 
by the reading public, we do not care to fall into it oftcner than 
we mtnt ; and beg our readers not to suspect us of having notliing 
else to say, if we preface our notice of Mr Shaler's book by the 
remaric, that one of the characteristics of this singular age, and 
one of the indications of its spirit, may bo found in the number 
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of delusions, which the progress of inquiry and knowledge is, 
day by day, dissipating, ropular opinion is becoming wiser; 
things are assuming in men's views their genuine forms and rela- 
tions ; important facts are no longer taken for granted, because 
they have the support of a conventional and a traditional belief; 
and it is conceded to the awakened reason, that the surest 
method of judsing ariglit, is to ground the judgment upon an 
examination and comparison of existing facts. Hence discoveries 
have been made, and long standing opinions reversed, and many 
old and popular delusions are rapidly clearing^ away before tlie 
growing light of investigation and reason. Tlie notions enter- 
tained by all the world, respecting the Barbary powers, consti* 
tuted one of tliese delusions. A while ago, when darkness 
covered the earth, a band of pirates seized upon spots on the 
northern coast of Africa, and for three hundred years laboured 
in their vocation, at the expense of all Christendom. They 
declared war against all Christian nations, and waged war, too, 
in the most merciless manner. Why were not these miserable 
robbers exterminated at once ? It is difficult to answer this 
question, and it will be difficult for coming generations to be- 
heve, that these same robbers, — hardly numerous enough to be 
fsurly called a nation,-— continued to roD, and enslave, or murder 
all the Christians whom they could catch, through successive 
generations, without efiectual resistance ; and that the den whither 
they bore the fruits of tlieir rapine, although within easy reach of 
aggrieved and insulted Christendom, and perfecdy assailable by 
sea and land, was scarcely molested until a new and distant 
people set the example of resistance. The prosperity of these 
banditti ended at once ; the charm was broken ; the power of 
the Algerines departed with the opinion that they were powerful. 
In 1815 we gave die Barbary powers some useful information 
respecting their utter inability to maintain their preposterous 
pretensions ; which, says Mr Shaler, '' has made a deeper im- 
pres»on than any other lesson they have ever received, since 
their infamous existence." We revealed the secret of their 
weakness ; or rather, we made the absurdity of submitting to 
their aggressions too manifest to be any bnger endured. We 
compelled them, by a mere exhibition of our force, to come to 
our terms at once ; and shordy afterwards, the British and Dutch 
combined fleets assumed and executed tlie task of bringmg upon 
these universal enemies a suitable visitation. Since that time, 
Christian slaveiy has been abolislied in Algiers ; few and feeble are 
the powers which now pay her tribute; and it cannot be long be- 
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fere die contempt universallyfelt for her, wiU be equal to the fear 
wfaicb she once imnpired. The work which Mr Shaler has given 
to the public, will help strongly to produce correct impressions 
on this subject. It is valuable and interesting, as it supplies a 
want long felt ; for since Dr Shaw published his learned work a 
hundred years ago, but little has been told respecting Algiers, 
and of that litde but a very small part has any value or authority. 
Mr Shaler went to Algiers in 1815, as commissioner, with 
Captains Bainbridge and Decatur; and peace having been 
established, he has remained there ever since, excepting a 
few short intervals, as Consul General for tills country. His 
work sustains his character as a shrewd, obseiMng, and reflecting 
man ; and is creditable to him and to the government which he 
rewesents. 

The first three chapters of this work treat of the boundaries 
and extent, the climate and productions, of the kingdom of 
Algiers ; of the language, religion, and manners prevailing there; 
the form and principles of die government, and the general statis- 
tics of the countiy. It se^ms, that the opinions which have been 
held respecting uie Algerines generally, are true only as applied 
to the few Turks who govern the country. The corps of Janis- 
saries, which seldom exceeds five thousand men, is recruited 
fix>m the caob, brothels, and streets of tlie Ottoman empire ; 
and firom tnis corps ail the ofiices of state must be filled. There 
are some rare instances of tlie sons of these Janissaries being 
elected as beys, but the rule is, that no person bom in Algiers 
shall hdd any important station in tlie government. This being 
well understood and established, the natives take little interest in, 
and sufiTer litde harm from the most violent revolutions of their 
rulers ; a circumstance, wliicii, taken in connexion with a very 
strict and eflicient police, gives as much security to life and 
property in the city of Algiers, as can be found anywhere. We 
should suppose from Mr Shaler's remarks, tliat these advantages 
were enjoyed in a much less degree in the country at large. 
Beddes the frequent assaults and incursions of tlie various tribes 
withm tlie kingdom, that preserve an actual mdependence, the 
estabh'shed practice of the government must of necessity strike at 
the root of all national prosperity and happiness. Such passages 
as those which we extract oelow, cause some surprise that the 
whole of this beautiful country is not a desolate wilderness. 

Though the election of the Dey of Algiers is by the institutions 
of the Regency vested in the Divan, it is usually the result of the 
intrigues of a predominant faction amongst the Janissaries, and is 
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generally a sanguinary tragedy. A Dey is murdered to nake room 
for some more fortunate adrenturer ; his immediate friends and 
adherents perish, or are plundered and exiled, and the public 
business or tranquillity is not interrupted beycmd twenty*four 
hours. These revolutions succeed each other with a rapidity 
which can hardly be credited by those who arc unacquainted with 
the barbarous character and manners of the Turks. A Dey of 
Algiers, while alive, is the most despotic and implicitly obeyed 
monarch on earth ; but his reign is always precarious, and it it 
by mere accident if he dies a natural death. Any Turk who has 
been regularly enrolled in the corps of Janissaries is eligible to 
the eminent post of Dey, except the natives of Bosnia and of 
Crete; no other qualifications are required, and the ca]n'ice of 
fortune has sometimes raised the most obscure and ignobJe char- 
acters to the throne. Tradition points out the graves of seven 
adventurers who were raised to the throne and perished on the 
same day ; as a mark of contempt they were interred in the public 
highway. Neither can a person elected refuse or resign the hoooiir 
of ruling in Algiers ; he must either reign or perish. 

The three provinces are governed by Beys, who are appointed 
by the sovereign, to whom his despotic authority is delegated as 
his lieutenants ; a Khalif, or intendant, is also appointed to each 
by the same authority. Each province is taxed in a specific sum, 
according to its supposed capacity to pay, which is paid semi- 
annually into the public treasury, as will hereafter be noticed when 
I treat of the revenues of this country. The situation of these 
governors is necessarily precarious, and the tyranny and oppression 
which they exercise within their respective jurisdictions, to procure 
the means of keeping their places, are probably without a paralld 
in the history of any other country. Such is the wretched condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of this kingdom, that a mild and equitable 
administration by the governor of a province, would be regarded 
as an attempt at popularity dangerous to the general governmenti 
and, as experience has proved in several instances, might cost 
the offender his fortune and his life. * * * 

The lands of this kingdom are believed to be all taken up and 
enregistered, as iar as the real jurisdiction of the government ex- 
lends; though from the firequent and often arbitrary confiscations* 
the national domain must be immense. Beyond the immediate 
precincts of the principal towns, the lands possess very little value, 
considered as real estate ; for a general system of prohibition of 
exportation of the produce of this country, except a few articles 
which constitute monopolies, as will be hereafter noticed, has re- 
duced the agriculture and trade of the kingdom to a most deplorable 
state. The Turks, who govern here, influenced by their narrow, 
selfish views, ara jealous of any prosperity which is not immedi- 
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diately under their control. It seems that instinct has given them 
a just conception of the case in question ; for if agriculture and 
commerce were encouraged even in this Mohammedan land, its 
natural advantages are such, that great wealth must ensue, and 
with it a degree of civilization, and increase of population, that 
would render it very difficult for a handful of barbarian adventurers 
to govern the country in their present arbitrary manner. » • • 

The plain of Metijah, the eastern part of which is contiguous to 
the city of Algiers, is probably one of the most valuable expanses 
of territory, its climate, position, and the fertility of its soil con- 
tddered, that ejusts on our globe. It contains about one thousand 
square miles of surface, is watered by innumerable springs, and 
streams from the surrounding mountains, and is probably capable 
of furnishing subsistence to a population relatively greater than 
any other on earth. If this unfortunate country should ever, 
in the course of events, again come into the enjoyment of the 
benefits of civilization, the city of Algiers, through the natural 
resources of the plain of Metijah, must become one of the most 
opulent on the shores of the Mediterranean. Through the silent 
operation of the barbarous despotism of the Algerine government, 
it has become a perfect desert, without inhabitants or culture. 

We have found Mr Shaler's account of the manners and cus- 
toms of Algiers very entertaining ; but our limits will not permit 
us to extract more than may suffice to give our readers a fair 
specimen of his style in discussing or describing these matters. 

The partial civilization of this part of Barbary after the fall of 
the Roman dominion here, probably dates from the conquest of 
the Arabs. The commercial resources of Africa appear to have 
created or continued several cities on this coast, whose origin, or 
second birth, firom the want of historical records, would now be 
sought for in vain. The city of Algiers is in this predicament, 
and can lay no claim to importance above any of the obscure cities 
of Barbary, before its conquest by the Turks. Its inhabitants are 
an amalgamation of the ancient Mauritanians, the various invaders 
subsequent to the above periods, the emigrants from Spain, and the 
Turks ; and are now generally denominated Moors. This mixture 
appears to be a very happy one, for there are few people who surpass 
them in beauty of configuration ; their features are remarkably 
expressive, and their complexions are hardly darker than those of 
the inhabitants of the south of Spain. 

Foreigners seldom have an opportunity of seeing the Moorish 
women, but from the few furtive occasions that have fallen to my 
lot, the reports of foreign ladies resident here, and the extraor- 
dinary beauty of their children, I am inclined to think that they 
may vie with any other in point of personal charms. Their prin- 
cii»l characteristics of beauty are elegant forms, large dark eyes, 
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long eyelashes, and fine teeth ; but the beauty which is most 
prized in this country, is that of excessive corpulency. The 
Moorish women, however, as they arrive very early at maturity, 
being oflen married at twelve years of age, fade equally soon ; I 
am informed that their finest women are completely in the wane 
of their beauty at twenty-five, when they are often graud-mothers ; 
this may be in a great degree owing to the excessive use, or rattier 
abuse of the steam bath. 

From remote antiquity the inhabitants of this country have been 
styled inconstant and treacherous ; this imputation may be regarded 
as not unfounded now, but they are far from being the ferocious 
barbarians which the term Algerines seems by common consent to 
imply. They are a people of very insinuating address, and in the 
common relations of life, I have found them civil, courteous, and 
humane. Neither have I ever remarked any thing in the charac- 
ter of these people that discovers extraordinary bigotry, fanaticism, 
or hatred of those who profess a different religion ; they profess 
the Mohammedan creed, and fulfil with the utmost scrupulousness 
the rites which it ordains, but without affectation, and as far as I 
have remarked, without hostility to those who adopt different 
measures to conciliate the Divine favour. I am well aware that 
thi^ character of the Algerines is contrary to what has been here- 
tofore promulgated, and to the general belief of the world ; but my 
impressions of them, which I have received from a long residence 
in Barbary, differ very much from the general opinion, particularly 
within the last fifly years. 

The following paragraph contains tlie larger part of liis remarks 
u\K>n the literature and literary means and institutions of Algiers. 

Common schools are, however, numerous in Algiers, where boys 
of the age of five or six years and upwards, are taught to read and 
write. From the invariable character of the customs of these 
countries, I am induced to believe that their practice is the proba- 
ible origin of the Lancasterian system of tuition. Each scholar is 
provided with a board, upon which any thing may be fairly written 
with chalk, and easily effaced ; a lesson from the Koran is tran- 
scribed in fair and legible characters upon one of these boards* 
which is then copied upon all the others, the scholars mutually 
teaching each other, both in the meaning, and in the formation of 
the letters of the text. These lessons are loudly rehearsed to the 
pedagogue, who sits upon his heels in a corner with a long rod, 
through the terror of which he maintains order and due attention 
amongst his scholars. Thus reading and writing are taught 
simultaneously, and the beautiful uniformity that characterizes the 
Arabic handwriting, is probably owing to this method of tuition. 
The education of the Algerine youth is completed when, having 
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leiumt to read and write the Koran, he is duly instructed by the 
same preceptor in the forms and modes of prayer. The expenses 
of this course of education are very trifling, knd I am informed 
that similar schools are kept by women for the instruction of young 
girls. I think there can be no doubt that these people stand on 
the very brink of civilization, and might be easily led into it 
through a system of government less repugnant to improvement in 
its principles and practice, than that under which they live. 

He closes his description of the architectuie of Algiers, and 
particularly of his own house, thus : 

m 

This house is entered by only one external door, which is solid 
and strong as that of a fortress, so that the family inhabiting it, 
have every thing within themselves, without fear of intrusion. All 
the floors are paved with marble, or with Dutch painted tiles, and 
the walls of the apartments are covered, to the height of about four 
feet, with the same species of tiles of a finer quality. 

In all the houses of Algiers, there is contrived a small apartment 
at the outer door, and without the area of the house, where the 
host receives visits, and transacts business ; as, on account of the 
women, no stranger is ever received within his domicil, except 
on extraordinary occasions. This apartment is called the Skiflb, 
and in this house is spacious and elegant The exterior of all the 
houses in Algiers is kept neatly whitewashed, which, at a distance, 
gives a very brilliant appearance to the city. I have been thus 
particular in describing the house I inhabit, as well to give the 
reader an idea of Algerine architecture, as also a notion of the 
value of real estate here ; this house is supposed to have cost 
about one hundred thousand dollars, and I occupy it at an annual 
rent of two hundred and fifly dollars. In past times of prosperity, 
the Algerines indulged very much in the luxury of building, and 
there are in consequence many houses in the city that are equal 
or superior to mine. It is forbidden to all Mussulmans, on very 
severe penalties, to visit the terraces of their houses during day- 
light, which are held sacred to the women ; but as this prohibition 
it not extended to Christians, we sometimes, on fine evenings, 
obtain a sight of those fair recluses, who, availing themselves of 
this scanty privilege, take the air on the flat*terraced roofs of 
their houses. 

The following remarks contradict very decidedly the general 
opinion respecting the horrors of Algerine slavery. 

Female captives were always treated with the respect due to 
their sex ; the labour required of the men was not excessive ; 
those who ooald find security that they would not escape, were 
allowed to go at large on the payment of aboat seventy-five cents 
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per month ; there were a number of lucrative offices that were 
always occupied by slaves, in which many enriched themselves ; 
those who were employed in the palace, or attached to the great 
officers of state, were treated with the greatest mildness; and 
generally all who were industriously disposed easily found the 
means of profiting by it In short, there were slaves who left 
Algiers withvegret, and it is believed that in the aggregate, they 
carried away a vast sum of money at their embarkation. That 
they suffered occasional cruelty and hardship from the caprice or 
brutality of their keepers and overseers, cannot be doubted, for 
such are inseparable from the unprotected situation of captives of 
any description. 

In the fifth chapter, Mr Shaler speaks of certain tribes of 
natives, who dwell within the kingdom of Algiers, and retain 
various degrees of independence. The principal among them 
have never been subdued by the Turks ; and Mr Shaler draws 
from the consideration of tlieir manners, languages, and history, 
plausible arguments, — Co say no more, — in favour of the suppo- 
sition, that they are the remnants of an original people, who have 
survived the successive conquests of the Carthaginians, the Ro* 
mans, the Vandals, and the Turks, and have preserved through 
all these vicissitudes their language and principal characteristics. 

We cannot exactly agree with our author in the unquestionable 
expediency of the seizure and colonization of these countries by 
England or some other European power. We should certain^ 
feel nothing like regret, if the encampment of barbarians upon 
this delightful spot was broken up, and its unequalled natural 
advantages put into the hands of a people, who would use them 
more for their own good and the good of the world, than the 
recreants by whom they are now abused. But the idea of taking 
forcible possession of this country, simply on the ground ttiat it 
might be better governed, seems to us to savour a little too much 
of the principle of ^^ doing evil that good may come." 

The extracts from the Journal of the American Consulate ia 
Algiers, are very interesting, not only as they serve to illustrate 
the habits and principles of the Algerine Turks in their inter- 
course with foreigners, but as they place in strong and favourable 
light, the character of Mr Shaler, and the standing which he has 
acquired for himself and iielped to acquire for his country, with. 
the people among whom he resides. We regret tliat our limits 
will not permit us to give our readers any part of them. The 
tables and extracts at die close of the volume are well selected 
apd valuable. 
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LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE. 

€idUingen, 

My Dear C — ^As you are about to put on the academic habit, I 
suppose you will be interested in those who wear it, though of a 
different hue and fashion, in other countries. I will, therefore, 
give you a sketch of a German university. The name of univer- 
sity is perhaps connected m your mind with groves and gardens, 
with lofty and venerable halls. But by the indigent literati of this 
country, such things are deemed only the splendid trappings of 
idleness. 

A German university is most properly to be regarded as an 
assemblage of learned professors. The greater their number or 
their fame, the more numerous the students who resort to them 
for the purpose of hearing their lectures. It is not here as iu 
England, where the descendant of such a family, or the advocate 
of such a political creed, sends his children in consequence to 
Oxford or Cambridge. The celebrity of these institutions has fre- 
quently risen with the appointment, and declined upon the death, 
of one or two eminent individuals. The professors are appointed by 
the civil government of each state. There are different ranks among 
them. They are at first only ** professores extraordinarii,'' with 
little or no salary from government. As they become more distin- 
guished, they are advanced to the rank of ** professores ordinarii ; " 
then they receive successively, as a sort of retaining fee, to prevent 
their accepting offers from other universities, the honorary titles 
of Hofrath, Justiz-rath, Geheimer-rath, which may be translated. 
Counsellor of State, Counsellor of Justice, Privy Counsellor ; in 
some few cases, Ritter, which is perfectly untranslatable ; and last 
of all, one or two in a century arrive at the ultimum of a German's 
notion of earthly dignity, in the permission to set " von " (answer- 
ing to the Dutch " van " and the French '* de ") before their 
name. For one might say, perhaps, without uncharitableness, that 
the Germans are title-mad. With this increase of honour, the 
salary increases too ; though much the larger part of a professor's 
income arises from the fees he receives from those who attend his 
lectures. 

Some time before the close of each semester, or semiannual 
term, a catalogue is published of the lectures to be delivered in the 
succeeding one. The students select those which most interest 
them, either from the celebrity of the lecturer, their own predilec- 
tion for the subject, or its indispensable connexion with the pro- 
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fession they pursue. They wait upon the professor, whose coursd 
they intend to hear, and request a seat in his lecture-room. He 
gites them a ticket, with the number of the seat to be occupied, 
and they retire, leaving a louis-d'or (equal to four dollars) on the 
table. As each professor delivers three or more courses, and the 
more eminent have frequently above one hundred auditors, it 18 
easy to perceive, that a popular professor might soon become com- 
paratively opulent. Thus the professors act under the constant 
stimulus of ambition and of interest Their intercourse with each 
other is but partial and limited. And I am sorry to say of these 
learned gentlemen, that there is an incredible degree of hatred 
and envy among them, which they often take no pains to conceal, 
even from the students ; and the different gradations of rank before 
mentioned, while they keep the professors diligent, produce at the 
same time a supercilious spirit in the more distinguished, and a 
proportionate jealousy and ill-will in the rest. Where two pro- 
fessors read, or are desirous of reading lectures on the same subject, 
the hostility is naturally the greatest, as their interests are thus 
brought into actual conftct. This is true to such an extent, that, in 
the cities where the larger universities are found, it is necessary for 
every one, who invites the literati to a party, carefully to inspect the 
list of those to be invited, lest two professors who are not on terms 
of common civility, should be among the number, as they would 
infallibly destroy the harmony of the company. One professor, of 
some distinction in Gottingen, was so unfortunate in his temper, 
that when he was invited, it was hardly possible to send for any 
one else. Thus they laugh at each other, abuse each other, and 
emulously throw obstacles in each other's way, to the great edifi- 
cation of their pupils. 

Their intercourse with the students is very slight To those 
few whom they happen to know, their conduct is strikingly polite. 
But they meet these young men upon a footing of perfect equality ; 
not as instructer and pupil, but as one gentleman meets another. 
It must not here be forgotten, that the professors are dependent 
for the larger part of their salary upon the good opinion of the 
students individually ; and, accordingly, it wUl not be wondered 
at, that they neither exert, nor attempt to exert, any useful influ- 
ence over them. On Sunday forenoon they hold a sort of levee, 
and then it is allowable for any one to call upon those professors 
whose lectures he attends. 

Their lectures are full of scientific matter, usually arranged in 
admirable order. But they have no conception of a pleasing and 
graceful delivery ; and their voices, probably from their inactive 
and sedentary life, are very bad ; their manner Qflen disagreeable 
even to the jpoint of disgust Literary labour, too, has now come 
to be as mmutely divided as mechanical ; and the advantage in 
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both cases is similar, in the more rapid progress of discovery. Yet 
the disadvantage also arises, that subordinate departments of study 
are elevated to an undeserved importance, and one science it 
dissected into several, to furnish as many professors with a live- 
lihood. 

Most of them despise dress, and some of them decency. They 
are rarely seen abroad, still more rarely at church. They are 
generally frugal and temperate. Their diligence is indefatigable ; 
their literary acquisitions immense. They write books as easily, 
and almost as mechanically, as a joiner makes a bench or a 
table ; and they speak to an acquaintance of the works they have 
written, with as much ease as we do of those we have read. 

The students go from the high schools to the university. Their 
object, however, is the study of a profession, not, as in our colleges, 
the pursuit of general literature. The German students, therefore, 
stand on a level with our resident graduates, both as it regards age, 
and objects of pursuit They pass no examination on entrance, 
for which they pay the fee of a louis-d'or. The only ceremony 
attending admission, is shaking hands with an officer, called 
" University Counselor," and promismg to obey the laws, — ^par- 
ticularly two, which prohibit the student from duelling, and from 
entering any secret society. The number at Gottingen has usually 
been a little above fifleen hundred, of whom about seven hundred 
are students of law. 

Beside the three classes of jurists, theologians, and medical 
men, which include the great majority of the students, some devote 
themselves exclusively to the classics, and are called philologians. 
But in general, any one who does not chiefly pursue one of the 
three leading professions, is called a student of philosophy. This is 
the only classification which exists. The only mode in which they 
receive the instructions of the professors, is, as has before been 
intimated, by hearing their lectures. On the striking of the public 
clock, the students are hastening in all directions through the 
streets, with portfolios under their arms, to the dwellings of their 
respective professors. On entering the auditorium, as the lecture- 
room is called, they employ themselves in mending their pens, 
and unscrewing their horn-inkstands, which they carry about in 
their pockets, till the professor enters. He immediately begins to 
read, and they to scribble in their note-books, and all they hear 
they write off with untiring and undiscriminating industry. When 
the clock strikes the next hour, the students, many of whom go 
directly to another lecture, close their note-books, and pluck up 
their inkstands ; and the noise constantly increases, with stamping 
and hissing at last, unless the professor stops. He usually breaks 
off at the first period, without any regard to the context, and, of 
oGurae, the next lecture most begin as abruptly as the last was 
broken off. 
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One of th^ most striking circiimatances in tlie sitaation of the 
•ludents, is their abnost iinlimitad fireedpin. Attending lectured 
is the only duty required ; but no bills of absence from t^ lectures 
are kept ; and as tbey live in any part of the city at pleasure, am) 
need not have the slightest intercourse with the professors unless 
thoy choose, it is not surprising that there are many who do not 
attend any lectures, and whose freedom becomes licentiousness. 
But a large majority are certainly diligent in their own way ; tl^t 
is, they attend from four to six courses of lectures every semester^ 
which occupies that number of hours every day. But though the 
lecture-room is full at the beginning of the semester, it soon bier 
comes thinner, till, towards the close of the term, not more than 
about half the original number continues to attend. Out of the 
lecture-room their conscience is clear ; and I am of opinion, that 
the majority do not read any thing worth mentioning. A few 
there are, who unite themselves with two or three associates in a 
reoapkulatcwy exercise, to recite the substance of the lectures they 
bave heard. The philologiaqs, and tbey ak>ne, have a practical 
exercise with their professors* AU the rest are only hearers. It 
is easy to perceive, that this mode of acquiring an education must 
have this good consequence, — that daily listening to the results of 
tiie patient and persevering study of men, who have devoted their 
whde life, in many instances a very long one, to the particular 
science they teach, — that this can hardly fail to give them the most 
just views of the subject discussed; and this ill consequence* 
that the prime end of education, the develq>ment of the student's 
mental pawera, is entirely lost sight of, and he is, in consequence, 
often a mere copyist, and receives slavishly the (pinions of his 
teachers. 

As there are no classes, no literary distinctions among tb(B 
irtudents, the relation in whioh they stand to each other is neceesa- 
rily wide of that which exists in our colleges ; and thus, on the one 
hand, envy is extinguished, but qn the other, there is no play fer 
a noble and quickening emulation. The chief source of friendly 
eonnexion among them is the territorial division of Germany, l^ 
which every one belongs to a certain ** Landsmannschaft,'' and 
with this connexion inherits certain friendships and enmities. 
Thence arise a large portion of those contemptible duels, which 
are the scandal of the German universities. Of the many idlers 
sauntering about the streets, and in the billiard rooms, some of 
diffisrent ** Landsmannsehafts " must necessarily come in contact, 
and the real or supposed affiront is invariably settled by a duel. 
When one individual is involved in a dispute, others of his '* Lands- 
mannschaft" deem it a point of honour to take his part, and there 
are sometimes twenty or thirty duels in consequence of one youqg 
gentlenan^s basing been pushed into the gutter* Tto pi^rtifi 
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Usually go to a neighbonring village on Sunday, as this is an idle 
day with the students, and there fight with broadswords, This 
shameful practice has not even the apology of a high-spirited cour- 
age, for the heads of the combatants are defended by a peculiar 
kind of large hat, and their bodies by a pair of pantaloons thickly 
•tuffed for the purpose, which are drawn up as high as the breast, 
thus leaving little beside the fiice exposed. The combatants make 
twelve passes at each other, and then shake hands. But if one of 
them, as is usually the case, is hit sooner, the seconds and the 
snrgecm interfere, and peace is made. If it be a deadly feud, and 
twelve passes have been made in vain on both sides, they go on to 
twenty-four. But German wrath very seldom bums so hotly as to 
bring them to exchange thirty-six. As might be expected, slit 
noses and scarred cheeks are common ornaments of the streets. 
During the time I have been here, the average of these duels has 
been something above one per day. The theological students 
fight duels frequently, though they have become a little reserved 
on that sooroi since the censistoria have declared that they will 
give no candidate a parish who has a duel scar on his face. 

Besides the << Landsmannschafi," another bond of union among 
the students is the secret societies, whose objects are political. 
These have given a great deal of trouble to the government of 
Germany, by the intemperate zeal for liberty and independence 
which they have excited at the universities. Whenever they are 
discovered to exbt, the most summary measures are instantly re- 
sorted to. They have been tolerably quiet for two or three years^ 
but even during the last year [1824], such a one was discovered 
in the Prussian university of Halle, and one third of the students 
were expelled in consequence ; report said, three were sent as 
stateprisoners to the fortress of Magdeburg. 

For the purpose of enforcing the laws, larse powers are vested 
m a University Court, consisting of a few professors only, express- 
ly designated by government Their efforts are almost exclusive- 
ly directed against secret societies, and against duelists. They 
have an arm^ police at their disposal, and these are almost con- 
itantly in pursuit of the duelists. Those whom they catch are 
committed to prison, and if not expelled, they are usually punish- 
ed, on conviction, with three or four weeks' confinement Between 
the duelists and those arrested for debt by the citizens, the jail is 
kept generally full. Once in a great while, one is expelled for 
gross licentiousness. But in general, one might be idle or indus- 
trious, economical or extravagant, without praise or reproof. 

Rebellions are firequent in the German universities. They ori- 
ginate sometimes in the hostility of a few against some professor, 
for the opinions he has expressed, or his manners towards his auct- 
ion; sometimes from the punishment of some duelist <» leader in 
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the secret societies ; sometimes in the mere fory of liberty. In 
sach cases, the mutineers assemble in the streets, and compel all 
the students either to take part with them or quit the city. All 
are then sworn neyer to return to the university. They then leave 
the city in a tumultuous manner, singing songs of freedom, smok- 
ing their pipes, &c. The last rebellion at Gottingen was in the 
fidl of 1823. It did not become general, but several hundred went 
off in a body to a mill, a few miles from the city, and there staid 
some days, eating pancakes, and smoking. They then proceeded 
toward Cassel, a number having avowed the intention of assassinate 
ing the Elector. This prince was not a little alarmed, and sent a 
body of horse to prevent them from entering his territories. 

The students are so numerous, that when they unite, they can 
accomplish almost any thing they choose. One of the citizens 
insulted a student a few years since ; the whdie body were soon as- 
sembled, and entirely demolished the house of the offender. They 
have in a body made repeated exactions of the government, with 
which the latter have judged it prudent to comply. They obtained 
in this manner the right of free hunting for a certain number of 
miles round the city ; a great privilege in Germany. 

One word of their dress and manners. The professors wear 
hats ; but the students universally wear caps, of different colour 
and fashion, according to their respective ** Landsmannschafrs ; '* 
the Prussian, for instance, is white, the Westphalian, scarlet They 
usually wear a rough frock-coat, and when it rains, a great-coat, 
with a cape reaching nearly to the ground. This latter article of 
dress is very becoming, from the graceful folds of this huge cape. 
Their manners in the streets are often rough, and their appearance 
is not rendered more attractive by the fierce-looking mustachios 
which are frequently worn. 

They usually take their meals entirely alone. They make their 
own coffee and tea, and their dinner is brought from a neighbour- 
ing tavern. When in their own rooms, they smoke almost con- 
stantly a pipe about a yard long. On Sundays when there are no 
lectures, and on Saturdays, when there are but few, the students 
are as numerous as ever in the streets, but instead of a port-foliot 
they carry a pipe. They are not alfowed indeed by the police to 
smoke in the street, but they visit each other, and smoke for hours 
in company. And in passing through the city, at any hour, one 
is sure to see many a student's head thrust through the casement, 
smoking and staring at the passengers with imperturbable gravity. 
On their return afler vacation, tl^y salute an acquaintance by a 
shake of the hand, and a kiss on each side of the face. On bidding 
one another *< Good-bye,'* at the end of the term, the same cere- 
mony is repeated. This frequently occurs in public 

As for their amusements, smoking is by no means to be reck- 
oned among them ; it is as much a necessary of life with them as 
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tiifeir food. But mnsio of all kinds ; a walk on Sunday ; or, if their 
purse will admit of it, a ride, six or eight together, in a large, open* 
dirty basket, put on four wheeb, and drawn by two horses, that 
are often hameseed lo the Tehide by ropes ; playing at nine-pins 
of an afternoon, and at billiards of an evening ; vbits to the gardens 
just outside of the city, and to the dirty villages, at some distance, 
where the weary and thirsty refresh, and often intoxicate themselves 
with incredible quantities of bad wine, and worse beer ; — these 
constitute the chief amusements of the future lights of Germany. 

Consider this, my dear C , as a very imperfect sketch of the 
prominent points in these universities. Like all human institu- 
tions, they contain mingled good and evil. To compare them, in 
general, with our own ;— we read, and the Germans write. Among 
them, the professors must study, and thus great literati are formed ; 
among us, the scholars, and thus useful men are formed. The 
different modes of education may, perhaps, not unaptly be com- 
pared to the different systems of European and American govern- 
ments. Theirs elevates the few; ours refines and ennoUes the 
many. Indeed we of the new world must appropriate the words 
of the English poet, and say of European institutions — 

Of old things all are over old. 
Of good Mngt none are good enough ; 
We 'U thow that w« can help to frame 
A wodd of other tttifil 

fVordiumrth'i Rob Roy. 

Very affectionately, yours. 



MYTHOLOGY OF THE UTHUAWIANS. 
VftABiLAtXn VROM THS **BITLIJETIN DK8 SCXEIfCSB HISTORiaUXS." 

To these solemnities may be added the sacrifice, which was 
made to the gods, of a bull, or a he-goat, for the purchase of 
which, a contribution was made by a number of neighbouring 
villages. This festival also was celebrated for a long time afler 
the introduction of Christianity, in spite of the severe prohibitions 
by the government of all such superstitious practices. 

Grenovius, a monk of the order of St Dominic, going one day 
into the House of a peasant, found a crowd of people collected for 
a sacrifice. He would have been the victim of his imprudence, if 
he had not been acquainted with the dialect of the country. The 
Lithuanians spared his life only on condition that he should say 
nothing to the bishop of what he had seen. 

Among almost all the people of Lithuanian origin, the girls 
wore little bells upon various parts of their dress. When they 
were married, these were remoTedi not by the bridegroom, but by 
two of his relations. 
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At the celebration of her marriage, the bride walked three times 
round a fire, kindled for that purpoee. Her lips were then rubbed 
with honey, and she was conducted, blindfold, to each of the doom 
of the house, which she was obliged to touch, and also to strike 
the threshold with her right foot. One of the guests followed her 
with a bag, filled with grain of all kinds, from which he scattered 
over her a handful of rye, oats, peas, barley, beans, and poppy-seed, 
exclaiming at the same time, '* The maiden will never be in want, 
so long as she respects the duties of religion, and takes good care 
of her household." At these words, the bandage was removed 
from her eyes, and the whole party sat down to supper. In the 
evening, her hair was cut off, and her head surrounded with a 
crown, and covered with a white handkerchief. 

When a relation died, the peasants dressed the deceased in his 
best habit, placed him on a bench, and seated themselves round 
him to eat and drink, singing occasionally in a mournful tone, 
** Why did you die ? You had plenty to eat and drink. Why did 
you die ? You had a young and beautiful wife,*' &c. 6lc. This 
ceremony being finished, they made presents to the deceased ; if 
a woman, they gave her a needle and thread ; and a handkerchief, 
if a man. When they attended the corpse to the grave, they 
brandished a sabre, crying out, '* Devils ! fiy away ! " The wife 
of the deceased was obliged to mourn thirty days, and the relations 
invited the neighbours to a feast on the first, third, sixth, ninth, 
and fortieth day afler the burial. They threw a morsel from each 
dish under the table for the use of the dead. At the close of the 
repast, the priest swept the apartment, and threw the sweepings 
from the window, with these words, " Spirits, since you have 
eaten and drunk, get you gone." 
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SPIRIT OF MAY. 

Welcobce, thrice welcbme, Spirit of May ! 

Blessings be round thy airy way ; 

Come, with thy train of rainbow hues, 

Of hovering clouds and falling dews, — 

Come to our garden beds and bowers, 

And cover them over with leaves and flowers. 

Already the summer bird is there, 

And he sings aloud to the warm, warm air ; 

There he carols strong and firee, 

And hb aoog and his joy are ail for thee. 
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Come, when the sparkling rivers run, 

Full and bright, to the gladdening sun ; 

Come, when the grass and springing corn 

In their newest and tenderest green are born ; 

When budding woods and tufted hills 

Wake to the music of foaming rills, 

As they rush from their fountains deep and strong. 

And in calm and in sunshine roll along ; 

Come, when the soft and winning air 

Tells us a quickening life is there. 

Come to our bosoms. Spirit of May ! 
We would not be sad, when the earth is gay ; 
Wake, in the heart that is newly strung. 
The love that dwells with the fair and young ; 
Give, to their full and speaking eyes. 
Visions, that glitter like sunset skies ; 
Waft them with quick and favouring gales, 
Filling with music their glancing sails ; 
Theirs be a flight o'er a summer sea. 
Where nothing of cloud or storm can be. 

And give us, who long have bode the storm, 
To feel for a moment our spirits warm ; 
Let the hopes, that once were a world of light. 
Look out from our sorrows serene and bright, 
Liks stars that come forth on the midnight air, 
When the cloud has passed and the sky is fair ; 
Give us awhile to forget our cares, 
And be light as thy own enlivening airs ; 
Let feelings of childhood awake like flowers. 
When they open to catch the falling showers. 

Come from thy palace, Spirit of May ! 

Where flowers ever blossom and fountains play ! 

Bring with thee Plenty's brimming horn, 

And the tears of evening and dews of mom ; 

Build thy throne in the clear, blue air. 

And Earth shall be bright, and Heaven be fair. 

And the winds, that rushed from the rolling cloud, 

And lifted their voices and called aloud. 

Shall sink to a softer and mellower tone, 

Like gales from a happy island blown. 

Then the sea shall glow in its darkest bed, 
And life shall revisit the mountain head ; 
And the valley shall laugh, and the forest ring, 
For Joy ahall be out on his glittering wing ; 
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And the old shall praise, and the young diaU 8tare» 
As they hear his voice in the sunny air ; 
Glad shall their hearts and their KHrits he, 
When they know he is sent to tell of thee, — 
To tell them, the Queen of Love and May 
Is now on her bright, triumphal way. 

P* 



SPRING MORNING. 

The sun is up, and cheerfully the birds 

Their morning hynm are chanting, and the herds 

From the deep Tallies, through the wreathing mist, 

Send up their lowings to the hills ; — and list ! 

Faintly and &r the shouts of childhood ring. 

Borne upward through the cloads, whose cold wreaths cling 

To the tree-tops, — and &r adown the dale. 

The pale, blue smoke han£s like a silvery veil 

On the white cot, — while k>it*ring on their way 

The tinkling flocks wind o'er the meadows grey ; 

And half reclining on the bright lake's side. 

Joined in the murmurs of the gurgling tide. 

The fisher swells his song far o'er the valley wide. 

It is the jubilee of earth ; the gentle sprins 
Is breathing through the woods ; and carolling 
His cheerful song the woodsman's voice is heuti. 
Uprising from the glades, startling the carrion-bird 
As high in air he wheeb his stately flight. 
Catching on outstretched wing the golden light ; 
Then scanning with a downward glance the glen, 
Wings his lone flight far from the haunts of men. 

Oh ! who can stand upon the glorious hills. 
When the first burst of radiant glory fills 
Earth, sea, and sky, — flinging its mantle o'er 
Each pjrramid of granite, where the roar 
Of the wild surge floats up the stilly air 
So faint, so low, it makes no echo there ; 
Whose grey tops looming through the mist uprise, 
Stretching their splintered summits to the skies, 

The eternal throne of tempests, — ^where the winds 
Lift up their fearful voices ; — where begins 
The long, long muttering of the thunder-cloud, 
Rolling far o'er the wwld its echoes loud 
Fainter and fiiinter, till its notes of fear 
With a doll sound come miinnuringon th6 ear. 
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Ia thy heart sad ? Go, stand upon the hills ; 
They 're Nature's temples, and His presence fills 
Their awful grandeur ; there no altar stone, 
But the grey rocks with flow^ets overgrown, 
Breathing their siii'eetness to the mountain air ; — 
If thou would'st pray, — go look,-:-and worship there. 

F. M. 
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LeUure Hours; a Series of Occtiiooal Poems. Boston. 1826. 12aio. pp. 58. 

When we took up this volume of Occasional Poems, and ob- 
served by the inscription, that the author was a graduate of the 
University, belonging to so late a class as that of 1824, we confess 
that our expectations were not much raised. But an attentive 
perusal has very agreeably disappointed us. We have seldom met 
with a collection of fugitive pieces from one and the same pen, 
which have sustained throughout so elevated a character ; and we 
do not hesitate to say, that this volume, thin as it is, proves its au- 
thor to be one of genius and promise. Some of the pieces possess 
too deep a spirit of melancholy for our taste ; but there are others 
remarkable for liveliness and beauty. The following lines are 
very simple, and we believe they will be pronounced very natural, 
at least by all who did not graduate earlier than 1824. 

TO lANTHE. 

It is not much I ask of thee. 

My bird of beauty,— <io but stand 
Once more beneath the ancient tree. 
Where thou wert wont to stand with me ; 

Once more receive my proffered hand, — 
Receive the vows thou gavest me then, 
And give me back my own again. 

It is not much I ask of thee, — 

To gaze once more upon thee, love ; 
And looking on me, thou shalt see. 
How more than calm I then will be, 

How powerless all thinffs are to move 
A heart so wedded to its fate 
That even hope were now too late. 

It is not much I ask of thee, — 

Thy heart hath changed since first I knew thee ; 
Thy vows were like the fleeting sea ; 
Now even thy love would wasted be. 

For I am now too proud to woo thee ; 
But seek once more the ancient tree. 
And I wiU ask no more of tiiee. 
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The Young Trooper's Dirge " is spirited and manlj, and may 
serTe as a specimen of the poet's best manner. 

THE YOUNG TROOPSR's DIRGE. 

To horse, — to horse, — ^the bugles call. 

And sadly swells the mourmul strain 
That warns us to the burial 

Of one who ne'er shall mount again. 
His course .is run, — ^his fame is won, — 

For well he reined as free a steed 

As ever bore to daring deed, 
When charging hosts came spurring obi 

His course is run, — ^his battles done, — 

He died as aye he wished to die, — 
The well-fought field was fairly won. 

And Victory pealed her clarion nigh : 
Nor on his lip of beauteous pride. 

When high in hope he rode among 

The brave, the noble, and the youn^g, 
Wreathed such a smile as when he died. 

Stem eyes became, as woman's, weak. 

Nor scorned to soil the clustering gold 
That floated o'er his marble cheek 

With tears that would not be controlled. 
For though none bolder struck with brand 

When boiling veins were up and wild, 

Yet never even the gentlest child 
Had kinder heart or freer hand. 

To horse, — to horse, — no more I weep ; 

His high career was run full fast, 
And so on battle-field I M sleep 
- My last long sleep of death at last. 
No more I weep, — but far away 

Are deep blue eyes to weep in vain, — 

Fair lips not soon to smile a^ain, — 
And hearts wail to this bitter day. 



An Oralion, delivered at Lancaster, February 21, 1826, in Commemoration of the 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Destruction of that town by the In- 
dians. By Isaac Goodwin. Worcester. 1826. 8vo. pp. 15. 

Mr Goodwin notices briefly the principal epochs in the his- 
tory of Massachusetts, and dwells more particularly upon that 
which commenced with the war against Philip in 1675-6. He 
has also collected many facts relating to the destruction of the 
ancient town of Lancaster by the Indians in 1676, and given 
rather a glowing description of the horrors of that event. Many 
judicious remarks are made upon the policy pursued by our fore- 
fathers in their intercourse with the natives, and the orator fre- 
quently indulges in palriotio reflectioiM. upon the oooditioo aiMl 

TOL. IV. 15 
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prospects of our country. We select the following paragraph as 
another illustration of the remark, which we have frequently 
made, namely, that the intelligent portion of the community, in eve- 
ry part of our country, are beginning to demand a more energetic 
system of public instruction with a voice that must be regarded in 
the public councils. 

The government under which we live is literally a popular govern- 
ment, and upon the discernment of the people depends many of our 
important measiu'es. Projects of internal improvement, involving in- 
tricate questions of science, are daily presented for our consideration. 
The increase of the reading community demands for our public journals 
distinguished talent and laborious research, for these heralds of intelli- 

gence are now sought for by almost our whole population. We be- 
eve, therefore, the time is arrived, having been accelerated by a rapid 
increase of means, when our public schools should be placed upon a 
more liberal and elevated foundation ; when hi^h qualifications should 
be required in the instructers ; when more discrimination should be 
used in the selection of school books ; when a new zeal and higher in- 
terest should be felt upon the part of those who have the oversight of 
schools. We are not desirous that all our young men should be educated 
as statesmen or philosophers. But no man is capable of acting in the 
selection of a nuer, unless he is acquainted with the principles of the 
government that is to be administered. The general propositions of 
natural and moral philosophy are of importance to every citizen in his 
daily intercourse with his fellow men. 



Anatomy Uiugbt by Analysis ; a Lecture, introductory to the Course delivered in 

Uie Philadelphia Anatomical Rooms, Fifth Session, 1826 6. By John D. God- 

MAN, M. D. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp.23. 
Professional Reputation; an Oration, delivered before the Philadelphia Medical 

Society, pursuant to appointment, February 8, 1826. By John) D. Godman, 

M. D. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp.24. 

These performances both bear ample testimony, not only to the 
scientific zeal and honest ambition of their author, but to the 
proper views and honourable spirit with which he is pursuing his 
professional career. Lectures upon anatomy, according to his 
method, although not probably capable of being made a substitute 
for the public course usually delivered at medical institutions, 
might very advantageously be attended by students, in connexion 
with such a course, and at the same time. It would be a decisive 
benefit to every institution of this sort, were such lectures accessible 
to its attendants. 

In the Oration on Professional Reputation, Dr Godman points 
out the principles which should guide, and the motives which 
should influence the medical man in his professional life, particu- 
larly on his entrance upon it. We take it, the orator is describing 
the course which he has laid out in his own case, and the princi- 
ples and motives by which he wishes to be governed. We can 
only saifT, that they an such as do him credit, and that no student, 
who will follow his advice, can ever have cause to repent his 
choice of a director. 
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Gymnastic Exercises in Harvard Universiiu, The introduction of 
gymnastic exercises at the University at Cambridge, has taken place^ 
through the gratuitous exertions of two of the gentlemen connectea with 
the institution.* Their conviction of the great benefits to be derived fVoni 
these exercises, induced them to request permission to make the experi- 
ment with a few of the students ; and for that purpose the use of one of 
the unoccupied halls was granted them, in which a few machines were 
erected. So successful was* the undertaking, and all the students be« 
came so desirous of engaging in these exercises, that it was soon found 
necessary to increase the number of machines, and to have them placed 
in the open air ; and to make such arrangements as should enable all to 
participate, and at the same time insure a systematic course of instruc- 
tion. The plan adopted has been attended with the most satisfactofy 
results, and is as follows. 

Each class was authorized to choose four of its members to act as 
monitors ; thus a class of sixteen was formed, to which theoretical and 
practical instruction is given every evening during the hour immediately 
after prayers, and the monitors are in this way prepared to instruct their 
classmates. 

The monitors having been so far instructed in tlie preliminary exer- 
cises as to be able to assist in the general instruction, the classes were 
divided each into four sections, and a monitor assigned to each section. 
The hour immediately preceding dinner was appropriated to the instruc- 
tion and exercise of all the students, which is done in the following / 
manner. 

At the hour appointed, each class forms in line, and the monitors take 
their stations in front of their sections ; the monitors are then desired to 
perform one set of exercises, which the sections imitate, the instructed 
pointing out wherein the exercise is incorrect, and aiding by their 
advice and example. 

The exercises of one kind having been continued a sufficient length 
of time, tlie word is given to change, and the sections or classes are 
distributed to the dinerent machines, care being taken that no one 
continues to exercise any particular set of muscles beyond ten or 
iifleen minutes, when the word is again given to change, and those 
who were exercising the muscles of the upper extremities change 
places with those who had been exercising the muscles of the lower 
extremities, and so on. In this way all tlie muscles arc brought into 
action, and developed. The exercises close with trotting and running 
in line, at first for fifteen or twenty minutes ; the time bemg gradually 
lengthened as the power of continuing this exercise increases from day 
to day, attention being paid to the state of respiration, Slc. 

Although the system has been in operation but a few weeks, many of 
the students have derived great benefit from it ; some, whose heslth 
had been impaired, have experienced much relief, while others express 
a sense of great increase of bodily strength, and a corresponding ability 
for mental exertion. 



*Dr Pollen and Dr Webn^. 
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The machines which have been constructed, are the parallel bars, 
upon which a great variety of exercises are performed, most of which 
are preparatory to the more difficult exercises ; jumpincr stands, poles, 
&c. ; vaulting bars, balancing bars, climbing stands, poles, and ropes ; 
machines for strengthening the muscles ot the arms and legs; for 
acquiring the power of supporting the weight of the body in various 
positions, &>c, 

A dynamometer has been constructed, by which the strength of every 
part of the body can be ascertained, and its increase. The strength of 
each student is determined at stated periods, and recorded by the moni- 
tors in books kept for that purpose, by a reference to which the ^adual 
augmentation or physical ix)wer is satisfactorily shown, and an mduce- 
knent offered for die continuance of these exercises. 

The monitors are instructed every evening, and thus kept in advance 
of their sections. 

PoetryqfM-9 Hemaru. " The League of the Alps " and other poems 
by Mrs Felicia He'mans, are preparing for publication, under the super- 
intendence of Professor Norton of Cambridge. We cannot recommend 
this work better than by the following extract from the Prospectus : 

^ Mrs Hemans is eminently a female writer. In becoming an authoress 
she has not sacrificed, in any degree, that claim to deference, to which 
her sex is entitled. On the contrary, she gives to her poetry the charm 
of female loveliness. It is such as could be written only iy a woman 
of a hiffhly cultivated mind. On the descendants of " the Pilgrims,"-* 
and where in this country are the descendants of the Pilgrims not to be 
found ? — she has a peculiar claim of gratitude, from the noble verses 
which she has consecrated to their memory. 

^The editor of this publication has gladly undertaken it, from a wish 
^ to pat into the hands of a greater number of readers, poetry so beauti- 
ful, and 80 adapted to excite high moral sentiment. lie has howeyer 
h farther object, — a desire to transmit to the authoress some expression 
of the respect and admiration in which she is held in this country. He 
has therefore proposed to publish the work by subscription. The whole 
profit will be transmitted to her." 

J^aUaiics of SotUh Carolina, Robert Mills, Esq. of South Carolina, 
has prepared for the press a work, entitled '* Statistics of the State of 
South Carolina, including a View of its Natural, Physical, Civil, and 
Military History, general and particular." The work is to be published 
in the autumn, and is intended to serve as an appendix to MiUs's Mas 
rf(he State. 

Bitkop HobarVs Discourse, John Miller, we perceive, has in nress, in 
London, the Discourse delivered in Trinity Church, New York, October. 
1825, by Bishop Hobart, on ^ The United States of America, comparea 
with some European countries, particularly England." 

Slavery in Great Britain, There have lately been meetinffs in different 
places in Great Britain, to petition parliament for the graduBil abolition 
of slavery. All Christian pNsople and governments seem bound to keep 
this object constantly in view. 

T^e Emperor Mckolas, There is^ much speculation among the poli- 
ticians of Europe, as to the course which the emperor Nicolas will 
probably pursue, especially towards Greece. He is not very ambitious, 
nor much of a military character. He will probably follow the policy of 
his late brother Alexander ; and wiU be advised by his ministers. 
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Vesuvius. A fresco painting lately discovered at Pompeii, represent! 
Vesuvius in a state of eruption. It would seem from this painting, that 
the mountain was formerly higher than at present 

Columbus. There is now printing at Madrid, the ^ Voyage of C« 
Columbus,'^ from his own papers, by Bishop Las Casas ; and W. Irvinff 
is said to be preparing a translation, following pari passu the original 
work. 

Manuscripts rdaHng to South America. It is supposed that there are 
several valuable manuscrips in libraries in Spain, relating to Mexico and 
South America, never yet published. They would probably afford useful 
ii^ormation respecting the condition of Mexico when first visited by the 
Spaniards in 1520. 

ATew Play. Mr Pavne, a native of Boston, has lately i fii <| m a new 
Play, called ^ The French Libertine." The British critics are severe 
in their remarks upon it 

British Works in Press. The following works were announced as in the 
press in England, on the first of March. *' Historical Discourses in the 
Book of Genesis,'' by the Rev. F. Close. *' Civil and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Ireland." " New Theory of the Earth." ** Biblical Researches, 
ana Travels in Russia, Tour in the Crimea, and the Passage of the 
Caucasus, State of Jews in these places, and also of Mahometans and 
Pagans," by the Rev. Dr Henderson. The writer of this volume is a 
learned and judicious man, and the work is said to be interesting. 
" Brambletye House, or Cavaliers and Roundheads, a Historical Novd^ 
referring to the time of Cromwell and Charles IL" by the Author of 
" Rejected Addresses." 

The dispute between Mr Roscoe and the Rev. Mr Bowles c<»itinne8, 
respecting the merits of Pope, as a poet The latter has recently pub- 
lished a reply to Mr Roscoe. 
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Reflections on the proposed plan for establishing a College in Phila- 
delphia, in which English Literature, the Sciences, and the Liberal Arts 
shful be taught ; and for admission into which, no Prerequisite of having 
learned the liatin and Greek shall be necessary. By M. Carey. Second 
edition, improved. Philadelphia. H. C. Carey &, I. Lea. I£^. 8vo. 
pp. 22. 

A plan ban been luggested for establishing in Philadelphia a Seminarv, in which 
it is proposed to teach, **G[amfnar and Belles Lettres— Arithmetic — IVIathcinatics — 
Geography — History — Chronology — Natural Philosophy; including Mechanics and 
Astronomy — Chemistry, and Mineralogy. The principles of Perspective — Mechani- 
cal and Architectural £>rawine; also the French and Spanish and German Languages." 
The projectors of the institution at first proposed to exclude the *' dead languages; ** 
but afterwards, in order to " obviate objections," they so modified their plan as to 
suffer them to be taucbt to those who might wish to acquire them. At a meeting of 
citizens, called for the purpose, the plan, an outline of which is given above, was 
adopted, and a board of trustees were chosen, to appoint professon and establish the 
rsfulatiuna of the institntiom The project has, however, met with some opposition 
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from the friends and advocates of ** classical learning,** as contaioiog a reflectioa 
upon its value in a course of disciplinary education. We thinlc tlie friends of the 
proposed instittition have made rattier an unfortunate misnomer in callinE it a 
** college ;" and thereby have excited a prejudice against the plan, which would not 
otherwise have iurisen. It must be remembered, that the advocates of classical learn- 
ing, we mean both those who contend for it as an acquisition, and those who support 
its claims on the safer ground of utility as a wholesome discipline to the expanding 
mind, have generally received their education in the colleges, where a large propor- 
tion of time is devoted to that subject And they can no more conceive of a couege 
without " Latin and Greek,** than a world without a sun. Without entering at all 
upon the comparative value of the "dead languages,*' and the branches proposed to 
be taught in this institution, as parts of a course of education, we believe no one 
would have thought of opposing a High School, devoted exclusively to the sciences, 
modem laqpjupes, and the practical arts, especially when there are so many institu- 
tions, bothjmate and pubUc, devoted almost exclusively to the ancient languages. 
And if the rastitntion about to be established at Philadelphia, had been called by any 
name by which similar institutions in other parts of the country are designated, as a 
High School, or an Institute, or a Lyceum, or any thing but a College, we are per- 
f UMled, that it would not have suffered persecution ; and certainly it could not have 
been hailed with such enthusiasm by its friends as a modem invention, wliich is 
" to spread like wild-fire** through every part of the Union. 

An Oration, delivered at the dedication of Thaxter^s Academy, in 
Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard, November 29th, 1825. Also, a Hymn, 
composed for the occasion. By Leavitt Thaxter. New Bedford. 8vo. 
pp. 11. 

The subject of this Oration, is, of course, the importance of education. Without 
oontaining any very new or original ideas, it may have been useful in exciting in- 
terest in the subject ; and particularly in drawing attention to the new Academy at 
Edgartown. The following is the concluding aud best paragraph in tlie pamphlet : 

" Th6ugh labouring under many disadvantages from our isolated situation ; yet we 
have wealth, mental, intellectual wealth, which is not surpassed by any town in the 
Union. And shall we permit this invaluable gift of Heaven, this richest gem, to lie 
unwrought and unpolished, as mere stepping-stones on which others* may climb to 
affluence and to honour? No, my friends; let us diligently and faithfully improve the 
talents committed to our trust. To this end, let us promote the diffusion of Knowl- 
edge, Wisdom, and Virtue, by giving to our Youth such an education as will qualify 
them for honour and usefulness in whatever station they may be called to act; then 
shall ** our sons he as plants grown up in their youth, and our daughters as corner- 
stones polished after the similitude of a palace;'* then shall our memories be em- 
balmed with the blessings of posterity, when our bodies shall have mouldered in the 
silent grave. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Controllers of the Public Schools of the 
First School District of the State of Pennsylvania ; witli their Accounts. 
Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 15. 

We wish it were more common to put such interesting and valuable public docu- 
ments as this in a pamphlet form, for preservation. We shall tsike occasion soon to 
notice it, as its merits and importnnce deserve, in connexion with the general pro- 
visions for public instruction in the Sute of Pensylvania. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Geographical Description of the United States, with the contiguous 
Countries, including Mexico aiid the West Indies; intended as an 
accompaniment to Melish's Map of these Countries. By John Melish. 
A new edition, greatly improved. New York. A. T. Goodrich. 

HISTORY. 

History of the War of the Independence of the United States of 
America. By Charles Botta. Translated from the Italian, by George 
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Alexander Otis, Esch Second edition, in two volumes, revised and cor- 
rected. Boston. Harnson Gray. 1896. 8vo. 

History of the Bunker Hill Batde, with a Plan. ByS.Swett Second 
edition, much enlarged, with New Information derived from the surviving 
Soldiers present at the Celebration on the 17th of June last, and Notes« 
Boston. 1826. pp. 88. 

I.AW. 

An Essay on Equity in Pennsylvania. By Anthony Laussat, Jr. 
Student of Law, Member of the Law Academy of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 157. 

We fhall take an early opportunity to notice this elaborate essay, when we have 
gained time to read it with the attention, which its nature and the importance of the 
labject demand. 

MEDICINE. 

Observations on the Medical Character, addressed to the Graduates 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, of New York, at the Com- 
mencement held on the 4th of April, 1826. By David Hosack, M. D. 
New York. 1826. 8vo. pp.24. 

Anatomy taught by Analysis ; a Lecture introductory to the Coarse 
delivered in the Philadelphia Anatomical Rooms, Fifth Session 182&-6. 
By John D. Godman, M. D. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp.23. 

MISCELLANEOCS. 

Refutation of certain Misrepresentations issued against the Author of 
the ** Fauna Americana,'* in the Philadelphia Framclin Journal, No. I., 
1826, and in the North American Review, No. L. Philadelphia. 1826. 
8vo. pp. 42. 

It is alwayi a bad omen for science, when its votaries are found engaged in per- 
sonal squabbles with one auotlier, and are willing to sacrifice its interests to the views 
of their own petty ambition. Dr Harlan, it seems, has put forth a book, of which 
one critic says that it is bad, and another that it is stolen. The expression of which 
opinions throws Dr Harlan into such tremendous wrath, that we cannot help fearing 
that it is both ; for it is an old remark, that when a man finds himself in the wrong, 
he falls into a passion. Dr Harlan's refutation is angry and violent in the extreme, 
and we can hardly believe, that a man who feels himself in the right, would find it 
necessary to descend to vilifying and calling names. Dr Godman, in his letter to 
Dr Jones, the title of which is quoted below, sufficiently establishes the points be 
made in his first paper. 

A Letter to Dr Thomas P. Jones, Editor of the Franklin Journal. By 
John D. Godman, M. D. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Biographical Sketches, and Interesting Anecdotes, of Persons of 
Colour; to which is added, a Selection of Pieces in Poetry. Compiled 
by Abigail Mott New York. M. Day. 

The Virginia Housewife. Second edition. With Amendments and 
Additions. 

THEOLOOr. 

The Doctrines of tlio Church, vindicated from tlie Misrepresentations 
of Dr John Rice ; and the Integrity of Revealed Religion defended 
against the " No Comment Principle " of promiscuous Bible Societies. 
By the Right Reverend John S. Ravenscraft, D. D. Bishop of the 
Diocess of North Carolina. Washinorton. P. Thompson. 8vo. 

A Discourse on the Official RelaUons of New Testament Elders. 
By the Rev. John M. Duncan. Baltimore. 8vo. 
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Iliiite on Extemporaneous Preaching. By Henry Ware, Jr. Second 
edition. Boston. 1821). ]8mo. pp. 93. 

A Sermon, preached at Danvcre, January 23, 182G, at the Interment 
of tlie Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, D. D. By Samuel Dana, Pastor of 
tJie First Clmrch in Marblehead. Salem. 182G. 8vo. pp. 24. 

A Sermon, preached at a meeting of the Seamen's Union Betliel 
Society. By tJie Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, Pastor of St Peter's Church. 



AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIUN WORKS. 

Letters to a Friend, on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the 

Christian Religion. By Olintlms Gregory, LL. D. First American, 

from the fourth London edition. 2 vols. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

1826. 12mo. 

The author, in his Prefacr, »iy9, *'I bavi; nttemplcd to exhibit in small compass, 
a view, not merely of the evidences, hut of the distinguisliiiig doctrines and principal 
iMuding duties of tlie Christian Religion.** Again ; ** I have entered prcttv much at 
large into the establishment and delence of the leading doctrines which distinguish 
Christianity from all other relii^ious systems. In the clioice of these, I have kept 
almost entirely out of sight the liigher points which separate the Arminians from 
the Caivinists ; while I liave attempted to illustrate and confirm, as essential, those 
grand doctrines, in which both Arminians antl Calviui>:ts, nnd, indeed, the threat 
majority of Christians diiier from the Sociuians." The first volume, which relates to 
the evidences of Christianity, and that pan of butli which relates to Christian duties, 
we believe, will be universally acceptable; but the part which relates to what the 
author estccmi " distinguishing d(H:trines" and ** fundamentals" in religion, is cou- 
trorerbial ground, from which we desire to escape with all possible despatch. 

The French Phrase Book, or Key to French Conversation ; contain- 
ing the chief Idioms of the French Language. By M. I'Abbe Bossut 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, Sl Co. 182(3. 18mo. pp. i)G. 

The design of this little bonk will be best learned from the following short extract 
from a notice prefixed to tlie London edition : ^* By learnins; these familiar and 
idiomatic phrases, the young Englisli scholar will acquire the French lang'iage and 
idiom exactly in the same manner as it is acquired by a native,— by practice and 
example, and not by rule. Rules are not to be despised *, but tliey are rather adapted 
ta perfect than to initiate.** 

The Spirit of Prayer. By Hannah More. Selected and compiled 
by Herself, from various portions, exclusively on that subject, in her 
published voliuues. Boston. 182(j. 12mo. pp. 171. 

To those acquainted witli the writings of Hnnnah More, this volume will need no 
other notice, thau tlie knowledge of Uie subject, and the author's name contained in 
tlie title-page. 

Memoirs of the Life of tlie Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By Thomas Moore. 2 vols. Philadelphia. ]82<>. 12mo. 

Mornings at Bow Street; a Selection of the most humorous and 
entertaining Reports, which have appeared in the London Morning 
Herald. By J. Wright, Reporter to the Morning Herald. With lUus- 
trationsy by George Cruikshank. New York. 
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REVIEWS. 



1. An Act of the General Assembly of the Commonwealih of 
Pennsylvania, to provide more effectually for the Education of 
the Poor sraiisy and for Laying the Foundation of a General 
System of Education throughout this Commonwealth. Passed 
March 29, 1824. Harrisburg, 1824. 

2. Remarks on the School Law of the last Session of the Legis- 
lature, and Information concerning the Common Schools of 
Massachusetts, New York, South Carolina, fyc. fyc, Phila- 
delphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 38. 

3. Eighth Annual Report of the Controllers ofthe Public Schools 
of the First School District ofthe State ofrennsylvania; wixh 
their Accounts. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp.15. 

We have selected the first of the above titles from a copy of 
die " Pamphlet Laws of Pennsylvania," merely as intimation 
to our readers of the main subject of the followmg article, and 
we have subjoined the titles of two pamphlets, partly for the same 
reason, and also because they contain many facts, very conve- 
nient for our present purpose. Drawing from these sources of 
information, and firom various others now within our reach, we 
shall proceed to offer some account of what has been done at 
difierent periods by the constituted authorities of Pennsylvania 
towards making the education of youth a public concern. 

That the founder iuid proprietary of Pennsylvania was not, 
as some seem to suppose, insensible to the advantages of general 
education, we may be satisfied by a recurrence to the preamble 
to his " Frame of Government," promulgated about the time of 
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his arrival with the colony. In this, he declares, that ''that which 
makes a good constitution must keep it, — namely, men of wis- 
dom and virtue,^-qualities, that, because they descend not with 
worldly inheritance, must be carefuUy propagated by a virtuous 
education of youth." In the body of the " Frame," it was 
expressly provided, that " the governor and provincial council 
shall erect and order all public schools." With this injunction he 
very conscientiously complied, by incorporating, in 1697, a body 
politic, under the name of " the Overseers of the Schools," — ^a 
body, coniposed, as mi^ht have been expected, principally of 
persons of his own rehgious persuasion, whose number was 
limited to fifteen, and whose authority extended to the various 
schools within the city and suburbs of Philadelphia, — and those 
were probably all, that, at so early a period, could be deemed 
worthy of the attention of the government. This corporation 
has, we believe, existed from tlie date abovementioned, under 
the original charter, with tbe same organization, and through a 
succession of persons of the same religious persuasion, to the 
present time. The overseers have, at this time, the superinten- 
dence of twelve or thirteen schoob. Of •these, the classical 
establishment in Fourth street has always been conspicuous for 
the merit of its teachers, and for difiiising among the society a 
Mberal share of learning, of science, and of refinement. 

The facts just stated go far to exonerate the benevolent 
^' Miquon " and his followers from the charge of hostility to the 
cause of good leamine. If any one still doubt, whether their 
discarding the notion, mat great learning is essential to the suc- 
cess and usefulness of a religious teacher, do not amount to a 
renunciation of learning in general, let him examine the lists of 
distin^ished members of the learned professions, literary and 
scientific societies, and institutions of education, within their 
'^ beautiful city ; " or let him visit the private dwellings of the 
respectable " Friends " in any of the older counties of Penn- 
sylvania, and examine their libraries. 

If the character and views of the proprietary were truly 
represented in his '' Frame of Government," above quoted, and 
if the same denomination of persons had continued to constitute 
a majority of the population, and of the councils of the state, the 
governor and provincial council might have been very proper 
depositories for the important trust of popular education. J3ut 
^hat was a very discreet arrangement, while the enlightened 
Penn himself filled the oflice of chief ma^strate, proved to be 
^ very ioau^cioiM one> under many of Us successtMrs* Such 
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men as John Evans, Charles (Sookin, and George Thomas, who, 
in the capacity of lieutenant-goyemors, represented, at di^rent 
dmes, the principal proprietaries of Pemnsylvania, found too much 
of their dme occupied in mana^g their contests with the povincial 
assembly, and in proving th^r loyalty by opposing puoHc senti^ 
ment, to allow any great share of attention to be bestowed upon 
the true interests of the people. Education, therefore, among 
many other primary concerns of a free government, seems to 
have been without a guardian, except within the limited juris- 
diction of the corporation before mendoned. The records of 
l^slative proceedings, during the long period from the settle- 
ment of the province to the revolution, will be searched in tain, 
fer any evidence or even a disposition to legislate, direcdy, upon 
the subject. By a diligent examination of those documents, we 
have found but four acts, which even incidentally involve the 
subject. Two of these are private laws, granting td particular 
churches, the right of raising by lottery, small sums of money, to 
be employed in building school-houses. The others, which were 
passed in 1712 and in 1730 respectively, provide that ** all reli- 
^us societies of protestants, within the province, shall be allowed 
to purchase lands and tenements for buryins grounds, and for 
erecting houses of religious worship, sdum^j and hospitals." 
Slight as the influence of these laws, which seem to tolerate, 
rather than encourage education, must have been upon the 
pr<^ess of intelligence ; yet we apprehend, they have tended, 
m no small decree, to prevent the establishment of a more gen- 
eral system of education throughout the State. For, besides 
the particular schoob attached to many of the separate societies, 
several denominations have larger establishments, to which youth 
of the same sect resort for instruction. As examples of the latter 
kind, we may mention the Friends' School at Weston, and the 
Academy of jthe Episcopal Church in Philadelphia.. These 
partial sectarian establishments satisfy the demands of a portion 
of the community, and render them indifierent or averse to a 
system founded on an equal distribution of the benefits and 
expenses of education. 

But in addition to the injudicious assignment of the superin- 
tendence of public schools exclusively to the governor and coun- 
cil, and the subsequent practice of religious societies in confining 
their exertions for education to youth of their own persuasion, it 
may be suggested, that the constant influx of foreigners, difl^ring 
widely from each other m language, habits, manners, and, above 
all, in their ideas respecting the importance of education, must 
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have opposed no slight obstacle to any general, concerted efforts 
for the difilision of intellectual light, and of the consequent 
habits of chastened social* order. Thus the revolution found 
Pennsylvania, as it found many other states in the confederacy, 
destitute of any general system of instruction, and with no small 
portion of her population in the most abject state of ignorance. 
iVe speak now with reference to that part of her population, 
which it behoves every wise legislature to furnish with means 
and inducements for improvement, — ^the yeomanry, and all the 
middling and poorer classes, both in town and country. An 
institution had been founded by private subscription in 1749, and 
chartered and moderately endowed by the proprietaries in 1755, 
under the name of the "College, Academy, and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia." But an institution of this kind could 
do litde towards supplying the deficiency of common schools. 

The first cqnstitution of the State was adopted about three 
months after tlie declaration of independence, a period of alarm 
and peril, in which, it should s&em, that self-preservation must 
have absorbed all other concerns; yet the convention which 
formed it, contained among its members such men as Benjamin 
Franklin and David Rittenhouse, and could, therefore, hardly 
fail of having its attention directed to the important subject of 
legal provbion for public instruction. Accordingly, we find in 
die " plan or fi*ame of government," then adopted, an article, 
requiring that " a school, or schools, shall be established in each 
county by the legislature, for the convenient instruction of youth, 
with such salaries to the masters, paid by the public, as may 
enable them to instruct youth at low prices ; " and further, " that 
all useful learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in one 
or more universities.'' The latter of these injunctions was first 
obeyed. In 1779, the legislature passed a law to confirm the 
estates and interests of the College, Academy, and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia, and to amend and alter the charter con- 
formable to the revolution, and to the constitution and govern- 
ment of the State. In the year foDowing it was erected into an 
university. These proceedings were in consequence of a recom- 
mendation from the executive council, who asserted, that a gen- 
eral neglect of the great duty of education was observed both in 
town and country, while the growing attention of other states 
invited the youth from Pennsylvania, and produced efiects 
" equally repugnant to public benefit and private convenience." 
The alteration of the charter of the college, in opposition to the 
wishes, and in defiance of the remonstrances of the trustees and 
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governors of the institution, was not a very auspicious commence- 
ment of legislative patronage. But it arose irom a belief, that 
an undue pre-eminence was given to some religious societies, to 
the prejudice of others, and from a requbition in the original 
charter, which allied it too closely to the government of Britain, by 
making the allegiance of its governors to that state, a prerequisite 
to any official act. The effect of a narrow, exclusive spirit, 
which would confine the advantages of a seat of learning to 
particular sects, seems to have been viewed in a just light by the 
council, and was deprecated in language, which we think cannot 
be too often repeated at the present day : " For us, it is suffi- 
cient to observe, that, as learning or science are of no party or 
sect, we wish to see them promoted on the most liberal princi- 
ples, giving to every denomination equal rights and privileges." 
VVe refer to these proceedings in relation to the University of 
Pennsylvania, as furnishing a precedent, by which the legislature 
appears to have been guided, in the acts of incorporation of 
Viany of the seminaries established at later periods. For they 
have guarded them against the evil in question, by providing in 
the charters, that no peculiar religious opinions shaO operate to 
exclude any individud, either as trustee, instructer, or student, 
from the benefits of the respective institutions. 

From the period of which we have been speaking, to the 
adoption of the present constitution in 1790, — ^litde more than 
ten years, — two new coDeges and six academies were founded. 
For the incorporating, altering, or aiding of these, including what 
was done for the university, no less than twenty difierent laws 
were enacted. One feeble eSbri only seems to have been made 
during the same period, to comply with the first injunction of the 
constitution above cited. In 1786, a grant often thousand acres 
of land was made to Dickinson CoUege, and the same act which 
conferred the donation, set apart sixty thousand acres to be 
appropriated to the purpose of supporting schools throughout the 
state. Whether this land has ever been surveyed and "located," 
or not, we are unable say, as we have observed no reference to it, 
in any of the numerous laws passed since that time. One thing, 
however, is certain, — ^that tne cause of general education, in 
common schools, has never been in the least promoted by the 
appropriation. 

JBut though all the patronage of the State was bestowed upon 
collegiate institutions and academies, an attempt was made to 
prevent them from becoming nurseries of aristocracy, by making 
the boards of trustees so numerous, as to constitute a kind of 
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popular assemblies. Thusi the Episcopal Academy was fur- 
Bi^ed with a board of sixteen members; Germantown and 
Washington each with twenty-one ; the University with twenty- 
five; Reading Academy with twenty-nine; Dickinson CoUege 
with forty-one ; and Franklin College with forty-five ! Most of 
the members of these multitudinous boards of trustees were, of 
necessi^, persons who had little or no experience in the concerns 
of seminaries of learning. Their notions were, of course, crude, 
visionary ; and often contradictory, so that if they did not effec- 
tually prevent, they certainly did not promote the success of 
die institutions committed to their charge. Where responsibility 
is much divided, duty is often wholly neglected. In short, had 
die legislature been determined to thwart the purposes, retard 
the progress, and ruin the prospects of these institutions, we can 
conceive of no expedient more happy for accomplishing their, 
design. 

In the codvention which amended the constitution in 1790, the 
clause respecting education, was, at the suggestion of Timothy 
Pickering, who was a member of that body, altered, with a view 
to insure tlie extension of the blessines of knowledge to every 
member of the community. It requires that " the legislature , 
shall, sLs soon as conveniendy may be, provide by law for the 
establishment of schools throughout the State, in such a manner 
that the poor may be taught gratis;" and that 'Uhe arts and 
sciences shall be promoted in one or more seminaries of learn- 
ing.'' This clause, we are confident, was never intended to be 
made the foundation of laws for the education of the poor as a 
distinct dass\ and least of all did it look to their being taught in 
separate establishments. It doubdess contemplated that system 
of "schools throughout the state," with which Colonel Pickering 
had been familiar from his youth, and which, for a century before 
he was bom, had been spreading its benign influence over the 
social condition of New England. 

But though this was obviously the intention of the authors of 
the clause, it has received, until very lately, an entirely different 
interpretation at Harrisburg. Nothing was done in obedience to 
this article of the constitution, so far as it relates to common 
schools, until 1809, when an act was passed "for the education of 
the poor gratis." It required a report to be made by the assessors 
of the townships, wards, and boroughs, to the commissioners of 
die respective counties, of all children within certain ages, whose 

E rents were unable to provide for their education. When the 
ts were approved by the commissioners, It was notified .to the 
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parents of such childreD, that they might send them to ''the most 
convenient school," and the expense of their tuition was defrayed 
out of the county treasury, llie defects of tins law were so 
numerous, and opened so wide a door for deception and cupidityi 
that a modification, so far as it applied to me cities, became 
indispensable. This will appear eviaent, when it is recollected, 
that for the tuition of only one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight poor children, for about eight months, b the year 
1811, the city and county of Philadelphia paid no less than 
twelve thousand one hundred and twenty-four dollars. Ex- 
travagant as this sum may appear, it would not have been so 
enormous, had the youth^ (m whose account it was paid, been 
faithfully, or even tolerabty instructed. But in that, as well as 
in other parts of the State, there was often a gross neglect of 
duty (m the part of instructers, towards the poor children entered 
en their Usts, and a still greater indifierence among parents, to 
the acceptance of this public dole of knowledge, thus ungra- 
cbusly held out to their offipring. 

From the adoption of the constitution to the passage of this 
poor law^ the ledslature had passed no less than thirty-five acts 
for the benefit of higher institutions. One cottege and nine new 
academies bad been established, most of which were '' endowed" 
with sums varying from five hundred to two thousand dollars 
each, and in return for this liberality, were required to educate 
each a certain nimiber of poor children gratis. 

The idea of making the boards of trustees popular assemblies, 
appears to have been abandoned, and more rauonal numbers 
assigned, than diose which had been imposed upon the earlier 
corporations. Five, seven, or nine persons had, before 181], 
begun to be considered fully competent to manage concerns, 
exacdy similar to those, which, in 1785-6, had been cautiously 
committed to bands, whose ranks might have formed no indif- 
ferent military cordon, around their whole jurisdiction. 

Other features were, however, introduced into the organization 
of these new establishments, no less detrimental to their success. 
The trustees were, in many instances, to be chosen by the elec- 
tcMTs of the county, and a certain proportion were to vacate dieir 
seats every year, to make room for new candidates. Tin's prac- 
tice, applied to literary institutions, is " rotation in office " with 
a vengeance. It is not wonderful, that men, who held their seats 
bv so feeble a tenure, as that which kept popular (avourites in 
mace, during the political tornadoes fineen years ago, should 
feel but little security in proposing measures for the welfare of 
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the institutions over which their precarious authority extended ; 
still less could persons, disposed to encourage seats of learning 
by donations or otherwise, feel any confidence that their benefac- 
tions would bo duly appHed. Pnvate patronage was accordingly 
withheld. Hence, most of these " endowed " esta^ishments 
drooped in poveity and insignificance, and, instead of being 
able to afford gratuitous assistance to poor children, they soon 
became themselves the mendicant children of die parent state. 
By a reference to the journals of the assembly for the present 
year, it will be seen, that many of them still remain in the condi- 
tion of sturdy petitioners, and that to some of the most inportu- 
nate, a scanty pittance is, from time to time, doled out by their 
constitutional guardians,— the representatives of one of the richest 
millions of freemen on' the globe. 

The burden imposed upon the city of Philadelphia by the law 
of- 1809, led to an alteration in 1812, by which the county com- 
misioners were required to fix upon, and agree with those teach- 
ers, to whom poor children withm the city and its environs were 
to be committed. Still, large sums of money were expended, 
and but little knowledge diSused. In 1818, however, die city 
and county were erected into a district, called " the First School 
District oi Pennsylvania." It is divided into eight sections, and 
its concerns committed to eighty-one directors, of whom those 
belonging to the city and liberties are appointed by the municipal 
authorities, and those appertaining to tlie country sections by the 
court of Quarter Sessions. These directors elect from among 
themselves a select body, called the controDers, whose number 
is to be one sixth of that of the directors themselves. The 
controllers have power to erect houses, provide books, and make 
rules for the government of the schools; and to establish a model 
school to qualify teachers for the other schools of the same class. 
They are required to publish annually a statement of their ac- 
counts, and of the number of children educated under their care. 

One of the pamphlets, whose title stands at the head of this 
article, is the report of this body acting under the law of 1818. 
By that law, they are confined to the Lancasterian plan of 
instruction in all their establishments within tlie incorporated dis- 
tricts. Of these, they have nine under their charge, with an 
aggregate of three thousand five hundred and seven children, of 
both sexes, who, as we are informed by this report, are taught 
the alphabet, spelling, writing, reading, and arithmetic, and, in 
some of the other schools, grammar and geography. Needle- 
work, platting of straw, and other branches of industry, form a 
part of the instruction of the girls. 
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As to the expense of ibis system, compared with that of the 
unsystematic management of 1809, the balance is geatly in 
favour of the present mode of educating the poor. The nine 
schools of mutual instruction, with their 3,507 scholars, cost, 
during the past year, only 11,500 doUars, whereas the same 
number of pupils in 1811, on the plan then in operation, would 
have cost no less than 34,900 dollars. In speaking of the etbct 
of the present system, the controllers observe : 

The experience of each successive year confirms the opinion 
often proclaimed, concerning the utility of the Lancasterian method 
of instruction ; and the controllers have only to lament that the 
number of pupils is not equal to the liberal opportunities furnished 
lor their education. 

If we mistake not, every report which the controllers have yet 
made, has contained some similar lamentation about the indifler- 
ence of the poor, both parents and children, to these '^ liberal 
opportunities. We entertain the highest opinion of the public 
spirit and intelligence of Mr Vaux and the gendemen associated 
with him m this work of benevolence ; and as we are sure, that 
their sagacity must penetrate the true cause of this reluctance on 
the part of die poor^ so we feel confident, that their candor and 
patriotism will ere long impel them to expose the evil, and sug- 
gest the remedy. 

In 1822, the city and incorporated boroughs of Lancaster 
county, were erected into " the Second School District," with 
powers, privileges, and duties similar to those just described. 
Two or three other counties likewise obtained modifications of 
the law of 1809, so far as the same applied to themselves. But 
local and partid legislation could not satisfy the demand of the 
times. Ignorance stUl abounded. The march of improvement 
m other states was fast leaving Pennsylvania in the back cround 
as to every thing that cortimands respect in the inteUectusu char- 
acter of a community. The richest and the poorest dasses were 
m some sort provided for, but multitudes who could not be ranked 
among the former, and would not be placed m the latter denomi- 
nation, were almost or altogether without the means of mental 
improvement. None of the efllects of such a system as was 
contemplated by the constitution, were yet visible. It was per- 
ceived, that the dan of erecting separate schoob for the poor, 
adopted in Philaoelphia and Lancaster, might answer indififerentiy 
well, where the poor were numerous enoudi to form large classes, 
and keep each oi^r in oountenance, ymie diey accepted the 
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public bounty; but that the same plan would not prosper in the 
country, where but few could be embodied, and those few preferred 
ignorance to the humiliation of being set apart and distmguished 
as a corps of paupers. Exertions were therefore made by those 
who saw the necessities of the State, to supply her deficiencies, 
by laying the fbimdation of such a system as should not only 
comply with the letter and spirit of the constitution, and with the 
practice of other states, but also in some degree with the demands 
of the age and of the national character. With these ends in 
view, the legislature, in 1824, passed the law, whose tide we 
have placed first in the list, at the head of this article. It pro- 
vided, that every township should elect three suitable persons, to 
be called ^' schoolmen,'^ who should superintend the education of 
the poor children within their townships, and '^ cause them to be 
instructed and treated as other children are treated." This last 
mjunction, we think, it must have puzzled even '^ the schoolmen,*^ 
with all their ingenuity, to obey, so long as the difference of treat- 
ment was founded on a distinction created by public authority. 

This law was applicable to the whole State, with the excepti(xi 
of the two school districts before named. The funds for defray- 
ing the expenses of educating the poor were still drawn from 
the coun^^easury, and paid under the authority of the school- 
men to the teachers whom they might approve, for instructing 
the indigent students. But when any township voted to accept 
the further provisions of this law, it authorized the schoobnen to 
fidfil the directions of those provisions ; which were to divide the 
township into school districts, and to erect and establish schools 
at the public expense, to which all children belonging to the dis- 
trict might be sent for three years^ at any time between the ages 
of six and fourteen. Under these provisions, also, the monies 
raised for the purposes of education, were assessed by the school- 
men, and apphed under their sole direction ; they examined the 
teachers, and had a general supervision and control over the 
schools in their respective townships and boroughs. 

In speaking of this law, we use die past tense, for it is no 
longer in existence. While penning diese remarks, we are in- 
formed, that the legislature at Hamsburg have, in their wisdom, 
unconditionally repealed the whole law. 

Thos that ftmtd matxDii, wife t* Ulvwet, 
Each night, Mch day's wosfc picked in piacet. 

We think the ^* gkirious uncertainty of the law," was never 
more unfortonafedy exemplified. Bat the present legialirtiire has 
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not acted without precedent. The UniversiQr of Pennsylvania 
passed through the hands of their predecessors^ first, from the 
state of a raualj to that of a conttmOUmdl coQege ; next to an 
universiQr ; uien back to its chrysalis state, of ^' CoUese, Acade- 
my, and Charitable School ; " and, finally, to die form a[ an 
university once more; 

The exerdons made in some of the counties to obtain the 
repeal of the law of 1824, gave rise to the publication of a series 
ofessays m a weekly journal in favour of its continuance. These 
essays have since been collected into a pamphlet, whose tide is 
amon^ those which we have quoted above. It contains some 
very just and original remarks, and cogent reasonings in &vour 
of comny>n schods. But it is principaUy occupied with the de* 
tails of a report, made some time ago, to the legislature of Ken- 
tucky, by commissioners appointed for that purpose. The author 
labours, by his quotations and reflections, to e^abUsh two points, 
which, we diink, require no proof. 

JF^rst — That the education of the labooring class is in the 
highest degree desirable. 

Secondly — ^That for the promotion and attainment of this im- 
portant object, the system of common schools for the gratuitous 
instruction of all classes, is the cheapest, the meet efl^ient, the 
least objectionable, and the most congenial to our free institutions. 

So far, however, are these self-evident truths from being re- 
ceived in Pennsylvania, that she has just destroyed the only 
practical acknowledgment which she has ever made of their just- 
ness and utility. The lately abolished law rejpealed that of 1809, 
and, as no provision for its revival b contamed in the act just 
passed, we do not perceive, that even the poorest of the poor 
nave now any legal provision for instrucdon. The colleges* 
and academies are, however, daily multiplying ; and these, so far 
as they produce any visible efilbct, are only increasing the distance 
between the difierent ranks of socie^, — a distance, which, if we 
understand their character, Pennsylvanians ought to be the last 
to approve. Since 1809, the number of academies has been in- 

*The dates of incorporation of the tevend colle^ and imivenitles are as follows : 
The UniversitT of Pennsylvania, first chartered in 176S— erected into a univcrsitv, 
March 16, 1780; Dickinson College at Carlisle, inoorponted Septemher 9, 1783; 
Franklin CoUege at Lancaster, March 10, 1787; Washington CoUege at Washington, 
1787; Jeflferson Collegs at Caoonsbnxg. Jamnry 15, 1802; AUeghanj CoUege at 
Meadville, March 25, 1817 ; Western Uoiversity at Alleghany near Pittsburgh, 
February 18, 1819; Lafayette Military C<^eg9 at EasCon, March, 1826. This last 
institution embraces, among other objects, iastmctioo in military tactics aad civil 
engineering. 
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creased from fifteen to^y,— of the colleges, from three tofiee, 
and a second university has been added. The number of laws 
passed since the revolution, m relation to education, — inckiding 
those which have made and unmade systems, which have aided 
or encumbered seminaries, and which have created or annihi- 
lated '^ bodies corporate forever," — ^is no less than one hundred 
and fifty-four. Now supposing, what seems to us a very mod- 
erate cdculation, that each law occupied m its various stages one 
entire day of the time of both houses, and that the number and 
pay of members were the same as at present ; then the enactment 
of these laws alone, without taking mto the account the sums 
voted awav by diem, must have cost the state more than nxty 
thousand aottars. The whole amount of appropriations for edu- 
cation in colleges and academies, since the foundation of the 
government, is about 150,000 dollars. And yet, if we except 
e medical department of the University (which, in truth, has 
no connexion with general education), there is not a seminary in 
the State, to be compared to even the second rate institutions in 
other parts of the Union. Had one tenth part of the money 
which has passed into the pockets of legislators for making par- 
tial, local, inefficient enactments, been expended forty years ago 
in maturing a well digested system of common schools and higher 
institutions, Pennsylvania might have spared herself the disgrace 
of containing many thousands of persons, who are annuaUy 
called upon to exercise the rights of citizens, in voting by ballot, 
who can neidier write a ballot, read it when written, nor even 
read their own names, whether written or printed. These are 
considerations which belong, it is true, principally to our brethren 
of Pennsylvania ; yet, as .^noericans, we cannot but feel a portion 
of that reproach, which so glaring a nedect of the duties of fi-ee- 
men must cast upon every member of me repubfic. We confess, 
that to us, there seems so manifest a disproportion between the 
immense resources of Pennsylvania, ana the triffing extent to 
which they are empkyed for developmg the intellectual character 
of her dtizens, that we cannot but regard the neglect of this 
subject, as a signal contempt of the bounties of nature and of 
Providence. 

We cannot more appropriately close these remarks, than in the 
language of the pampUet last cited. 

The greater conformity to republican principles and institutions 
in the system [of common schoolsl now advocated, has been fre- 
quently referred to, in its happy efl^cts upon all classes; eiqpecially 
in rescuiiig those parttcolarly to be benented, from the degradatioii 
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of being considered and treated as an inferior class. It cannot 
fiuil to strike the observant and intelligent statesman, that one of 
the pleasing results of the system wmild be to place all dassea 
more upon the desirable footing of greater equality, and to diminish 
the combination of rudeness, servility, and insolence, sometimes 
obeenred in the poorer classes, whilst it would equally tend to 
check the pride, the arrogance, and the assumption of superiority 
too often found in union with wealth. There cannot be conceived 
a more efficient mode of equalizing the gifts of fortune, than that 
of improving the minds of the less fortunate ; nor one better calcu- 
lated to compensate for the inequalities, which, under the most 
equal system of laws, will, in consequence of a variety of circum- 
stances, be found to prevail. 



RecoBeetions of the Lmt Ten Tears^passed in oecasianal 
dences and Jowiieyingi in the FaJky of the Mismsippi^from 
Pitiiburg and the Jmasouri to the Ch^ of Mexico^ and from 
Florida to the Spanish Frontier; in a Series of Letters to the 
Rev. James Flinty of Salem^ Massachusetts. By Timothy 
Flint, Principal of the 'Seminary of Rapide, Louisiana. 
Boston. 8vo. pp. 395. 

The author of this work is a very difierent person from the 

Sorant and conceited tourists, who have occasionally favoured 
public with their observations in the Valley of the Mississippi. 
We have had enough of the sayings and doii»s of these trinumngs 
of civilized society, who, though well enough in their place, are 
nothing out of it ; and we are glad to see, at last, an account of 
this interesting countnr from a person, whom good sense, educa- 
tion, and experience have rendered worthy of confidence. 

The author of the work before us is a clergyman, who, ten 
years smce, left New England for the western countiy, in search 
of health, and some other blessmgs, which circumstances had 
deprived him of at home. He was accompanied by his family, 
and, as it appears firom his book, has not escaped the usual 
fortune of emigrants to newhr settled and strange countries. He 
appears to have found that sickness and sorrow cannot always be 
left behind, or sold off with other household matters, that they 
follow a man, and abide widi him, and are as familiar to the fer- 
tile prairie of the West, as to the roclnr hills of the North and 
East. With the domestic calamities oi the writer, however, we 
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have at preseat nothing to do, but to hope, that they are not likely 
to be repeated. We mtend only to consider his book as present- 
ing views of regions, concerning which our knowledge is com- 
paratively limited. We have good reason to believe, that ibej 
are accurate, and they are certainly highly interesting. 

The nature and extent of this work, would render it difficult 
for us, even if it were very desirable, to give a complete analjrsis 
of it. We shall not attempt this, but content ourselves with 
offermg such specimens of it, as we hope will interest our read- 
ers, and perhaps induce many to read the whole. This is a re- 
sult, which we should consider valuable 3 for it is the duty, as it 
ought to be tHe pleasure of every individual among us, to acquire, 
as far as possible, an accurate knowledge of the situation, circum- 
stances, wants, habits, and feelings of his countrymen in every 
part of the Union. The various circumstances of the immense 
territory over which our republic is spreading her citizens, power- 
fully tend to divisions of leeling, local prejudices, and sectional 
animosities. We should endeavour to counteract diis tendency, 
and labour to know each other better and value each other more; 
be ready to believe that the good and evil, whether of local or moral 
circumstances, are more nearly balanced than may at first sight 
be apparem; and remember, that, while our jest is of '^ Yankees " 
and *' Kentucks,'' "Atlantic states men" and "backwoodsmen," 
our earnest should always be of North Americans. 

We shall make our first extract from the autlior's account (^ 
his descent of the Ohio river. 

The first thing that strikes a stranger firom the Atlantic, arrived 
at the boat^landmg [at Pittsburg], is the singular, whimsical, and 
amusing spectacle, of the varieties of water-crafl, of all shapes and 
Btmctares. There is the stately barge, of the size of a larga 
Atlantic schooner, with its raised and outlandish looking deck. 
This kind of crafi, however, which required twenty-five hands to 
work it up stream, is almost gone into disuse, and though so com- 
mana ten years ago, is now scarcely seen. Next there is the keel- 
boat, of a long, slender, and elegant form, and generally carrying 
firom fifteen to thirty tons. This boat is formed to be easily pro- 
pelled over shallow waters in the summer season, and in low stages 
of the water is still much used, and runs on waters not yet fre- 
quented by steam-boats. Next in order are the Kentucky fiats, or 
in the vernacular phrase, *' broad-horns,'' a species of ark, very 
nearly resembling a New ISngland pif-stye. They are fifteen feet 
wide, and firom forty to one hundred feet in length, and carry from 
twenty to seventy tons. Some of them, that are called family- 
boatB, and used by fiunilies in descending the river, are very large 
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and roomy, and have comfortable and separate apartments, fitted 
np with chairs, beds, tables, and stoves. It is no uncommon 
spectacle to see a large family, old and young, servants, cattle, hogs* 
horses, sheep, fowls, and animals of all kinds, bringing to recollec- 
tion the cargo of the ancient ark, all embarked, and floating down 
on the same bottom. Then theje are what the people call ** cov- 
ered sleds,'* or ^rry-flats, and AUegany-skiffs, carrying from eight 
to twelve tons. In another place are pirogues of froip two to four 
tons burthen, hollowed sometimes from one prodigious tree, or 
from the trunks of two trees united, and a plank rim fitted to the 
upper part. There are common skifis, and other small craft, 
named, from the manner of making them, ** dug-outs,*' and 
canoes hollowed from smaller trees. These boats are in great 
numbers, and thiese names are specific, and clearly define the 
boats to which they belong. But besides these, in this land of 
freedom and invention, with a little aid, perhaps, fit>m the influ- 
ence of the moon, there are monstrous anomalies, reducible to no 
specific class of boats, and only illustrating the whimsical arche- 
types of things that have previously existed in the brain of inven- 
tive men, who reject the slavery of being obliged to build in any 
received form. You can scarcely imagine an abstract form in 
which a boat can be built, that in some part of the Ohio or Missis- 
sippi you will not see, actually in motfon. The New York canal 
is beginning, indeed, to bring samples of this infinite variety of 
water-craft nearer to the inspection of the Atlantic people. 

This variety of boats, so singular in form, and most of them 
apparently so frail, is destined in many instances to voyages of 
from twelve hundred to three thousand miles. Keel-boats, built at 
this place, start on hunting expeditions fi>r points on the Missouri, • 
Arkansas, and Red River, at such distances fi^m Pittsburg as 
these. Siich are the inland voyages on these long streams, and 
the terms of the navigation are as novel as are the forms of the 
boats. You hear of the danger of ** riffles," meaning probably, 
ripples, and planters, and sawyers, and points, and oends, and 
shoots, a corruption, I suppose, of the French *' chute.** You 
hear the boatmen extolling their prowess in pushing a pole, and 
you learn the received opinion, that a " Kentuck** is the best man 
at a pole, and a Frenchman at the oar. A firm push of the 
iron-pointed pole on a fixed log, is termed a ''reverend'* set 
You are told when you embark, to bring your ** plunder ** aboard, 
and you hear about moving *' fernenst " the stream ; and you 
gradually become acquainted with a copious vocabulary of this 
sort. The manners of the boatmen are as strange as their lan- 
guage. Their peculiar way of life has given origin not only to an 
appropriate dialect, but to new modes of enjopnent, ri<k, and 
tignting. Almost eTery boat, while it lies in the Wbour, has one 
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dr noore fiddles Bcraping continually aboard, to which you often 
see the boatmen dancing. There is no wonder that the way of 
life which the boatmen lead, in turn extremely indolent, and ex- 
tremely labonona ; for days together requiring little or no effi>rt, 
and attended with no danger, and then qn a sudden, laborious 
and hazardous, beyond Alantic navigation ; generally plentiful as 
it respects food, and always so as it regards whiskey, should always 
have seductions that prove irresistible to the young people that 
live near the banks of the river. The boats float by their dwellings 
on beautifiil spring mornings, when the verdant forest, the mild 
and delicious temperature of the air, the delightful azure of the sky 
of this country, the fine bottom on the one hand, and the roman- 
tic bluff <m the other, the broad and smooth stream rolling calmly 
down the forest, and floating the boat gently forward, — dl these 
circumstances harmonize in the excited youthful imarination. The 
boatmen are dancing to the violin on the deck of then* boat. They 
scatter their wit among the girls on the shore, who come down to the 
water's edge lo see the pageant pass. The boat glides on until it 
disappears behind a point of wood. At this moment, perhaps, the 
bugle, with which all the boats are provided, strikes up its note in 
the distance over the water. These scenes, and these notes, echo- 
ing fi!om the bluffs of the beautiful Ohio, have a charm for the 
imagination, which, although I have heard it a thousand times re- 
peated, and at all hours, and in all positions, is even to me always 
new, and always delightful. No wonder that the young, who are 
reared in these remote regions, with that restless curiosity which 
is fostered by solitude and silence, who witness scenes like this so 
ftecpiently, no wonder that the severe and unremitting labours of 
agnculture, performed directly in the view of such scenes, should 
* become tasteless and irksome. No wonder that the young along 
the banks of the great streams, should detest the labours of the 
field, and embrace every opportunity, either openly, or if minors, 
covOTtly, to escape and devote themselves to the pernicious em- 
ployment of boatiiig. And in this view we may account for the 
detestation of the mhabitants along these great streams towards 
steam-boats, which are every day diminishing the number of small 
boats and boatmen, and which have already withdrawn from the 
western waters, probably ten thousand firom that employment. 
And yet with all these seductions for the eye and the imagination, 
no life is so slavish, none so precarious and dangerous. In lio 
em[rioyflMnt do the hands so wear out After the lapse of so very 
sbofi a period since these waters have been navigated in this way, 
at every bend, and every high point of the river, you are almost 
sure to see, as you stop for a moment, indications of the ** narrow 
liouse ; " the rude monument, the coarse memorial, carved on an 
adjoining tree by a brother boatment, which marks that an ex- 
hausted boatman there yielded his breath, and was buried. 
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The following is the only extract we can make from the au* 
thor's remarks upon the State of Ohio. 

This great State, which was, within my memory, an unhroken 
wilderness, is now at farthest, only the fourth state in the Union in 
p^int of numbers. There are not, probably, on the earth seyeii 
hundred thousand human beings, who in the mass are more com- 
fortably fed and clothed, than the population . of this State. I 
looked upon this fresh and flourishing city [Cincinnati], out- 
stretched under my eye, and compared in thought its progress with 
that of the imperial Petersburg, — where a great and intelligent 
despot said, ** Let there be a city,'* and a city arose upon a 
Golgotha, upon piles of human bones and skulls, that gave consis- 
tency to a morass. The awe of a numberless soldiery, the con<* 
centered resources of thirty millions of slaves, the will of the 
sovereign, who made the same use of men that the mason does of 
bricks and mortar, must all conspire to form a city in that place. 
Droves of peasants are transplanted from the extremities of Asia 
to people it. Imperial treasures are lavished to furnish induce- 
ments to entice the noblesse to build and reside there. A despotic 
court displays there Asiatic magnificence, and squanders the means 
9f ministering to its caprices and its pleasures. The result of all 
these concurring causes is the erection of one splendid city in the 
midst of a desert ; and more human beings, probably, perished in 
this unnatural forcing of a city, than inhabit it at this day. 

How different are the fostering efforts of liberty. Sixteen hun- 
dred miles from the sea, in half an age, this flourishing and beautiful 
town has emerged from the woods, and when as old as Petersburg 
now is, will probably, in wealth and population, emulate the impe- 
rial city. No troops are stationed, no public money lavished here. 
It is not even the State metropolis. The people build and multiply 
imperceptibly and in silence. Nothing is forced. This magnifr* 
cent result is only the developement of our free and noble institu- 
tions, upon a fertile soil. Nor is this place the solitary point, where 
the genius of our institutions is working this result. Numerous 
cities and towns, over *an extent of two thousands of miles, are 
emulating the growth of this place. The banks of the Ohio are 
destined shortly to become almost a continued village. Eleven 
jrears have produced an astonishing change in this respect ; for at 
ihat distance of time, by fiir the greater proportion of the course 
of the Ohio was through a forest. When you saw this city, appar- 
fently liiling its head from surrounding woods, you found yourself 
at a loss to imagine whence so many people could be furnished 
with supplies. In the fine weather, at the commencement of win- 
ter, it is only necessary to go to the market of this town, and see 
Ua exuberant supplies of every article bf oonsamptiooy in ^ fiaeat 
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order, and of the best* quality ; to see the lines of wagons and the 
astonishing quantities of every kind of produce, to realize, at once, 
all that you have read about the growth of Ohio. 

The neighbouring State of Kentucky, it will be perceived, 

differs from that last described in many particulars. 

• 

Kentucky has a great many handsome villages. Every county 
i^ the fertile districts has at least one such. On the banks of the 
Ohio, which are exposed to fever and ague, the inhabitants have 
a pale and sallow cast of countenance. As soon as you depart 
from the Ohio, and find yourself in the region of hills and springs, 
you will nowhere see fairer and fresher complexions, or fuller and 
finer forms, than you see in the young men and women, who are 
generally exempted from the necessity of labour. They have a 
mild and temperate climate, a country producing the greatest 
abundance, and sufficiently old to have possessed itself of all the 
comforts of life. The people live easily and plentifully, and on 
the " finest of the wheat." The circumstances, under which they 
afe born, tend to give them the most perfect developement of 
person and form. It struck me, that the young native Kentuckians 
were, in g\Bneral, the largest race that I had seen. There wad 
obvious, at once, a considerable difference of manners between the 
people of this and the opposite states, that do not possess slaves. 
The villages are full of people, that seem to have plenty of leisure. 
The bell of the court-house, — for their villages were generally 
destitute of a church,-— would, on a half hour's previous notice, 
generally assemble a full audience, to what is here technically 
called *' a preaching." It 'viras easy to see, in the complexion, 
manner, and dress of the audience, a greater exemption from per- 
sonal labour, than I had witnessed elsewhere.' Striking marks of 
rustic opulence appear impressed upon every thing here. There 
is a great difference in the manners of the taverns here, from those 
of the Atlantic towns. The public houses assemble a great num- 
ber of well dressed boarders, townsmen, and strangers. The meals 
are served up with no small degree of display and splendour. The 
lady hostess is conducted by some dandy to her chair, at the head of 
the table, which seems to be considered a post of no small honour, 
and which she fills with a suitable degree of dignity. • • • 

The ease and opulence, that are so visible in the appearance of 
the people, are equally so in the houses, their appendages, and 
furniture. Travelling through the villages of this fertile region, 
where the roads are perfectly good, and where every elevation 
brings you in view of a noble fJEurm-house, in the midst of its 
orchards, and sheltered by its fine groves of forest and sugar- 
tnaple trees, you would scarcely realize, that the first settlers of 
the country, and they men of mature age when they settled it, 
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were, some of them, stiU living. Every thing is young or old only 
by comparison. The inhabitants, who are more enthusiastic and 
national than the other western people, and look with a proud diih 
dain upon the younger states, designate their own state, with the 
veneration due to age, by the name of ** CNd Kentucky.** To 
them it is the home of all that is good, fertile, happy, and great. 
As the English are said to go to baUle with a song extolling their 
roast beef, instead of sajring their prayers, so the Kentuckian^ 
when about to encounter danger, rushes upon it, crying, ** Hurra 
for old Kentucky.*' Every one in the western country has heard 
the anecdote, that a Methodist preacher from this state, in another 
state, was preaching, and expatiating upon the happiness of heaven. 
Having gradually i^vanced towards the cap of his climax, *' In 
diort,** said he, ** my brethren, to say all in one word, heaven is 
a Kentuck of a place." 

The following is from the account of the first entrance of the 
writer into the Mississippi. 

Having turned the point, and made our boat fast to the young 
willows, we reposed to give scope to our own contemplations. Out 
hands demanded the usual compliment, and having received it in 
moderation, pronounced themselves sufficiently cheered to begin 
their task. The margin of the stream is marked with a beautiful 
growth of low willows and cotton-woods, and the river, though it 
had overflowed the banks, and was high among the trees, was, 
from twenty to thirty feet from the shore, not very swifL We be- 
gan to pull the boat up the stream, by a process, which, in the 
technics of the boatmen, is called '* bush-whacking." It consists, 
by commencing at the bow, to seize a handful of bushes, or a 
single branch, and to pull upon them and walk towards the stern, 
as the boat ascends. The crew follow each other in this way in 
succession to the stem, and walk round to the bow on tbe opposite 
side. The banks slope so rapidly, that the '* setting pole " is not 
long enough, in the general way, for use on the opposite side, and 
they commonly put two hands to the oars. Whenever we come to 
a point, and have to encounter the full force of the current, we 
cross the river, in order to get into the easier current upon the 
opposite shore. We shall remark,, elsewhere, upon the singular 
but almost uniform configuration of the western rivers, by which 
they are scooped out into points and bends. When the river is 
low, there is a sand-bar opposite the bend, and the current is 
invariably much stronger in the bend, than over the sand-bar. 

We mark a very obvious difference between the aspect of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. The breadth of the two rivers is nearly 
the same ; and they present at their junction nearly the same 
iqypearances of swamp and inundation. They have much the same 
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growth on their banks ; and yet they have a character very unlike 
each other. The Ohio is calm and placid, and except when foil, 
its waters are limped to a degree. The (aoe of the Mississippi is 
always turbid ; the current every where sweeping and rapid ; and 
it is full of singular boils^ where the water, for a quarter of an 
acre, rises with a strong circular motion, and a kind of hissing 
noise, forming a convex mass of waters above the common level, 
which foU down and are incessantly renewed. The river seems 
always in wrath, tearing away the banks on one hand with gigantic 
fory, with all their woods, to deposit the spoils in another place. 

To form any adequate ideas of our impressions of this new scene 
which I am attempting to record, you will naturally bear in remem- 
brance what kind of fiunily it was, that was viewing it We were 
not accustomed to travelling. We had been reared in stillness and 
seclusion, where we had contemplated the world rather in books 
than in reality. The Misssissippi, too, at that time, was to the 
great proportion of the American people, as it was to us, the 
«* ultima Thule,'* — a limit almost to the range of thought. This 
stream, instead of being {toughed by a hundred steam-boats had 
seen but one. The astonishing focilities for travelling, by which 
it is almost changed to flying, had not been invented. The 
thousand travellers, for mere amusement, that we now see on the 
roads, canals, and rivers, were then travelling only in books. 
The stillness of the forest had not been broken by the shouting of 
turnpike-makers. The Mississippi forest had seldom resounded, 
except with the cry of wild beasts, the echo of thunder, or the 
crash of undermined trees, falling into the flood. Our admiration, 
our unsated curiosity at that time, would be matter of surprise at 
the present, to the thousands of hacknied travellers on this stream, 
to whom all this rout§, and all its circumstances, are as fiuniliar as 
Uie path from the bed to the fore. * * • 

No emplojfment can be imagined more laborious, and few more 
dangerous, than this of propeUing a boat against the current of 
such a river. It may not be amiss to record some of the circum* 
stances of labour and peril ; for the growing disuse of all other 
but steam-boats, will soon render these descriptions but little more 
than matter of past history. At one time you come to a place in 
the current, so swifl that no force of oars and poles can urge the 
boat through it. You then have to api^y, what is conmumly called 
here a ^* cordelle,*' which is a long rope fastened at one end to 
the boat, thrown ashore, and seized by a sufficient number of 
hands to drag on track the boat up the stream. But, owing to the 
character of the river, and the numberless impediments in it and 
on its banks, this ^* cordelle " is continually entangling among the 
snags and sawyers, between the .boat and the shore, and has often 
to 1^ thrown over small trees, and carried rooad larger ones. Of 
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oonrae it requires great experience end dexterity to be a good 
* leader of a cordelle. The serrice is extremely well adapted to 
the French boatmen. Sometimes you are impeded by vaat maeaea 
of trees, that have lodged against sawyers. At other times, yoo 
find a considerable portion of the margin of the shore, including a 
sur&ce of acres, that has fiillen into the ri?er, with all its trees upon 
it. Just on the edge of these trees, the current is so heavy as to 
be ahnost impaiwahle. It ia beside the question, to think of forcing 
the boat up against the main current any where, except with an 
uncommon number of hands. Therefore any impediments near 
the shore, must either be surmounted, or the river crossed to avoid 
them. It not unfrequ^ntly happens, that the boat with no small 
labour, and fidling down the stream firom the strength of the cur- 
rant, crosses the river U> avoid such difficulties, and finds equal 
ones on the opposite shore. 

Sometimes you are obli^^ to make your way among the trunks 
of trees, and the water boiling round your boat like t^ of a mill- 
race. Then, if the boat " swings," as the phrase ii, that is, loses 
her direction, and expoees her side to the current, you are instantly 
carried back, and perhaps strike the snags below you, and your 
boat is snaked, or staved. We were, more than once, half a day, 
struggling mlh all our own force, and all that we could raise on 
the Danks, U> force the boat through a single rapid, or by one 
diQcult place. We were once in imminent peril, not only 6£ our 
boat, but, such was the situation of the place, if we had been 
wrecked there, our lives. Severer fatigue, or harder struggling to 
carry a point, I never saw endured, thajn in this case. 

We extract an account of the mode of travelling on the Mis- 
flssippi, which was eaually new and amusing to us, and perhaps 
mil be so to many of our readers. 

In the spring, one hundred boats have been numbered, that 
landed in one day at the mouth d the Bayau, at New Madrid. 
I have strolled to the point on a spring evening, and seen them 
arriving in fleets. The boisterous gaiety of tl^ hands, the con- 
gratulations, the moving picture of life on board the boats, in the 
numerous animals, large and small, which they carry, their di& 
ierent loads, the evidence of the increasing agriculture of the 
country above, and more than all, the immense distances which 
they have already come, and those which they have still to go, 
afforded to me cc^ous sources of meditation. You can name no 
point from the numerous rivers of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
from which some of these boats have not come. In one place 
there are boats loaded with planks, from the pine forests of the 
southwest of New York. In another quarter there are the Yankee 
notions of Ohio. From Kentucky, pork, flour, whiskey, hemp. 
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tobacco, bagging, and ba]e-4t)pe. From Tennessee there are the 
nme artidea, together with great quantities of cotton. From 
Missouri and Illinois, cattle and horses, the same articles generally 
as from Ohio, together with peltry and lead from Missouri. Some 
boats are loaded with corn in the ear and in bulk ; others with 
barrels of apples and potatoes. Some have loads of cider, and 
^h|Lt they call " cider royal," or cider that has been strengthened 
by boiling or freezing. There are dried fruits, every kind of spirits 
manufactured in these regions, and, in short, the products of the 
ingenuity aofl agriculture of the whole upper country of the West 
They have come from regions, thousands of miles apart They 
have floated to a common point of union. The surfaces of the 
boats cover some acres. Ehmghill fowls are fluttering over the 
looft as an invariable appendage. The chanticleer raises his 
piercing note. The swine utter their cries. The cattle low; The 
korses trample, as in their stables. There are boats fitted on pur- 
pose, and loaded entirely with turkeys, that, having little else to 
do, gobble most furiously. The hands travel about from boat to 
boat, make inquiries, and acquaintances, and form alliances to 
yield mutual assistance to each other, on their descent from this 
to New Orleans. After an hour or two passed in this way, they 
spring on shore to raise the wind in town. It is well for the peo- 
ple of the village, if they do not become riotous in the course of 
the evening ; in which case I have often seen the most summary 
and strong measures taken. About midnight the uproar is all 
hushed. The fleet unites once more at Natchez, or New Orleans, 
and, although they live on the same river, they may, perhaps, 
never meet each other again on the earth. 

Next morning at the first dawn, the bugles sound. Every thing 
in and about the boats, that has life, is in motion. The boats, in 
half an hour, are all under way. In a little while they have all 
disappeared, and nothing is seen, as before they came, but the 
regular current of the river. In passing down the Mississippi, we 
often see a number of boats lashed and floating together. I was 
once on board a fleet of eight, that were in this way moving on 
toffether. It was a considerable walk, to travel over the roofs of 
this floating town. On board of one boat they were killing swine. 
In another they had apples, cider, nuts, and dried fruit One of 
the boats was a retail or dram shop. It seems that the object in 
lashing so many boats, had been to barter, and obtain supplies. 
These confederacies often commence in a frelic, and. end in a 
quarrel, in which case the aggrieved party dissolves the partner- 
Mup by unlashing, and managing his own boat in his own way. 
While this fleet of boats is floating separately, but each carried by 
the same current, nearly at the same rate, .visits take place from 
boat to boat in skifis. 
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While I was at New Madrid, a large tinner's estaUishment 
floated there in a boat In it all the different articles of tin-ware 
were manufactured and sold by wholesale and retail. There were 
three large apartmentis, where the different branches of the art 
were carried on in this floating manufactory. When they had 
mended all the tin, and vended all that they could sell in one 
place, they floated on to another. A still more extraordinary manu- 
fectory, we were told, was floating down the Ohio, and shortly 
expected at New Madrid. Aboard this were manu&ctured axes, 
scythes, and all other iron tools of this description, and in it horses 
were shod. In short it was a complete blacksmith's shop of a 
higher order, and it is said that they jestingly talked of hairing a 
trip-hammer worked by a horse power on bou'd. I have firequet^y 
seen in this region a dry goods shop in a boat, with its artides 
very handsomely arranged on shelves. Nor would the delicate 
hands of the vender have disgraced the spruce clerk behind our 
eit^ "counters. It is now common to see flat-boats worked by a 
bucket wheel, and a horse power, after the fashion of steam-boat 
movement Indeed, every spring brings forth new contrivances of 
this sort, the result of the farmer's meditations over his winter's fire. 

We have only space for two more extracts ; the first describes 
the prairie which lies at the junction of the Missouri and AJBs- 
sissippi. 

Between such magnificent outlines, from the foot of the Mamelles, 
the prairie, in ascending towards the north, has a width of five 
miles, and is seventy miles in length. On the Mississippi side, 
the prairie touches the river for most of this distance. The aspect 
of the whole surfiice is so smooth, so level, and the verdure so 
delightful, that the eye reposes upon it ^Houses at eight miles 
distance over this plain, seem just at your feet A few spreading 
trees planted by hand, are dotted here and there upon the surface. 
Two fine islands of woodland, of a circular form, diversify the 
view. Large flocks of cattle and horses are seen grazing together. 
It is often the case that a flock of wild deer is seen bounding over 
the plaiui In the autumn, immense flocks of pelicans, sand-bills, 
cranes, geese, swans, ducks, and all kinds of aquatic fowls, are 
seen hovering over it The soil is* of the easiest culture and the 
most exuberant productiveness. The farms are laid out in paral- 
lelograms. At the foot of the Mamelles are clumps of hazel 
bushes, pawpaws, wild-grapes, and prairie plums, in abundance. 
The grass is thick and tell. Com and wheat grow in the greatest 

rirfection. When I first saw this charming scene, *^ Here," said 
to my companion who guided me, ** here shall be my farm, and 
here I will end my days ! " In effect, take it all in all, I have not 
fleen, before not since, a landscape which united, in an ^al de- 
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gfee, the grand, the heautiful, and fertile. It it not neoeasary in 
seeing it to be very young or fery- romantic, in order to have 
dreams steal over the mind, of spending an Arcadian life in these 
remote plains, which just begin to be vexed with the plough, &f 
removed from the haunts of wealth and fiuhion, in the midst of 
rustic plenty, and of this beautiful nature. 

I wUl only add, that it is intersected with two or three canals, 
apparently the former beds of the river ; that the s(h1 is mellow, 
finable, and of an inky blackness ; that it immediately absorbs the 
rain, and affords a nuid, always dry and beautiful, to Portage det 
Biouz. It yields generally fmty bushels of wheat, and seventy of 
€om to the acre. The vegetable soil has a depth of forty feet, and 
earth thrown from the bottom of the wells, is as fertile as that on 
the surface. At a depth of forty feet are found logs, leaves, pieoea 
of pit-coal, and a stratum of sand and pebbles, bearing evident 
marks of the former attrition of running waters. Here are a 
hundred thousand acres of land of this description, fit fbf the 
plough. 

Our last extract relates to a class of men, who, according to 
Mr Flint, have been much misrepresented. 

The people in the Atlantic states have not yet recovered firom the 
horror, inspired by the term ** backwoodsman." This prejudice 
is particularly strong in New England, and is more or less felt 
from Maine to Georgia. When I first visited this country, I had 
my full share, and my family by fer too much for their comfi>rt. In 
approaching the country, I heard a thousand stories of gougingav 
and robberies, and shooting down with the rifle. I have travelled 
in these regions thousands of miles under all circumstances of 
exposure and danger. ^I have travelled alone, or in company only 
with such as needed protection, instead of being able to impart it; 
and this, too, in many instances, where I was not known as a 
minister, or where such knowledge would have had no influence 
in protecting me. I never have carried the slightest weapon of 
defence. I scarcely remember to have experience any thing that 
resembled insult, or to have felt myself in danger from the people. 
I have oflen seen men that had lost an eye. Instances of murder, 
numerous and horrible in their circumstances, have occurred ia 
my vicinity. But they were such lawless rencounters, as terminate 
in murder every where, and in which the drunkenness, brutality, 
and violence were mutual. They were catastrophes, in which 
quiet and sober men would be in no danger of being involved* 
When we look round |hese inunense regions, and consider that I 
have been in settlements three hundred miles firom any court of 
justice, when we look at the poaition of the men, and the state of 
thinga, the wonder is, that 00 few outragea and murders oocnr. 
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The gentlemen of the towns, even here, speak often with a certain 
contempt and horror of the backwoodsmen. I have read, and not 
without feelings of pain, the bitter representations of the learned 
and virtuous Dr Dwight, in speaking of them. He represents 
these vast regions, as a grand reservoir for the scum of the Atlantic 
states. He characterizes in the mass the emigrants from New 
England, as discontented coblers, too proud, too much in debt, 
too unprincipled, too much puffed up with self-conceit, too strongly 
impressed that their fancied talents could not find scope in their 
own country, to stay there. It is true there are worthless people 
here, and the most so, it must be confessed, are from New 
England. It is true there are gamblers, and gougers, and out- 
laws ; but there are fewer of them, than from the nature of things, 
and the character of the age and the world, we ought to expect. 
But it is unworthy of the excellent man in question so to designate 
this people in the mass. The backwoodsman of the west, as I have 
seen him, is generally an amiable and virtuous man. His general 
motive for coming here is to be a freeholder, to have plenty of 
rich land, and to be able to settle his children about him. It is a 
most virtuous motive. And notwithstanding all that Dr Dwight 
and Talleyrand have said to the contrary, I fully believe, that nine 
in ten of the emigrants have come here with no other motive. 
You find, in truth, that he has vices and barbarisms, peculiar to 
his situation. His manners are rough. He wears, it may be, a 
long beard. He has a great quantity of bear or deer skins wrought 
into his household establishment, his furniture, or dress. He 
earries a knife, or a dirk, in his bosom, and when in the woods 
has a rifle on his back, and a pack of dogs at his heels. An At- 
lantic stranger, transferred directly from one of our cities to his 
door, would recoil from a rencounter with him. But remember, 
that his rifle and his dogs are among his chief means of support 
and profit. Remember, that all his first days here were passed in 
dread of the savages. Remember, that he still encounters them, 
still meets bears and panthers. Enter his door, and tell him you 
are benighted, and wish the shelter of his cabin for the night 
The welcome is indeed seemingly ungracious : ** I reckon you 
can stay," or ** I suppose we mast let you stay." But this a{^ar 
rent ungraciousness is the harbinger of every kindness that he can 
bestow, and every comfort that his cabin can afiford. Grood coffee, 
corn bread and butter, venison, pork, wild and tame fowls are set 
before you. His wife, timid, silent, reserved, but constantly atten- 
tive to your comfort, does not sit at the table with you, but like 
the wives of the patriarchs, stands and attends on you. You are 
shown to the host bed which the house can offer. When this 
kind of hospitality has been afforded you as long as you choose to 
stay, ^1. when yon depart, and speak about your bill, you are most 
ceomoidy iold with eoiM digbt mark of resentment, that they do 
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not keep tavern. Even the flaxen-beaded urchins will turn away 
from your money. 

There would be little difficulty in filling our pages with enter- 
taining extracts, and perhaps we have devoted an unreasonable 
portion of them to this purpose ; but we can hardly doubt that 
they will be full of interest to those who may not be able to 
procure the book. 



MISCELLANY. 



PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 

(ConHnuedfrom page 63.) 

Let us, then, try one more experiment to see if it will lead to 
the same general principles with those which have already been 
laid down, with regard to the mode in which the import of lan- 
guage is acquired. Take the term '^immaterial." How will 
you convey the meaning of this term, which perhaps is as difficult 
as any of an intellectual nature to a child, or, in fact, to any per- 
son who is entirely ignorant of its import Perhaps, as is the usual 
most unhappy and unphilosophical courde, in such a case, you 
will sagely refer him to the dictionary, and that he may have the 
best light on the subject, to the prince of lexicographers, Johnson. 
*' Itamaterial,'* he finds, means, ** incorporeal ; distinct from mat- 
ter ; void of matter.'* But he is still in the dark ; what is '' incor- 
poreal," and what is '^ to be distinct from matter 1 " This definition 
may do very well for a philosophe: , who is already in possession of 
those elements of thought which, when combined in a certain 
form, are expressed by the term '* immaterial." But it is those 
very elements of thought combined in such a form, of which the 
child is in search, and a Greek definition would help him just as 
well to find them as the English, of the terms of which he is still 
ignorant. Some other mode of explanation must be resorted to. 
The following appears to be the only natural and intelligible one ; 
and observe, as we pursue it, how an address is, all along, made to 
some one of the bodily senses of the child, and in this way, eventu- 
ally, to his own consciousness of the operations, affections, and 
states of his own mind, thus confirming the positions which have 
heretofore been laid down. 

'^ Touch this stone, it is hard ; this sponge, it is soft ; this ice, 
it is cold ; this stove, it is hot ; this file, it is rough ; this rose 
leaft it is smooth. .What yon can touch is matter. See that 
cheny, it is red ; that orange, it is yollow ; that fire, it is bright ; 
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that cloud, it is dark ; that pole, it is long ; that pin, it is short ; 
that door, it is wide ; that trunk, it is deep. What you can see 
is matter. Smell this pink, it is sweet ; that sulphur, it is disir 
greeable. What you can smell is matter. Taste this apple, it is 
sweet ; this lemon, it is sour ; this wormwood, it is bitter. What 
you can taste is matter. Those things which you can touch, see, 
smell, and taste, are material" 

Thus far, at least, it will be admitted that our explanation has 
proceeded, by presenting to the consideration of the child objects 
which are addressed to his bodily senses. 

** Observe me attentively ; I am thinking about something which 
I am going to write on this paper. See how I look while I am 
thinking. There, I have written it on the paper. Read it. Now 
do you think, and tell me what I shall write. Well, I have writ- 
ten it Observe me, I will think again. Of what am I thinking 7 
You do not know. You cannot touch my thought It is not 
like the stone, the sponge, the ice, the stove, the fUe, or the rose 
ieaC It is not hard, soft, cold, hot, rough, or sinooth. It is not 
material. Neither can you see my thought ; it is not red, yellow, 
bright, dark, long, short, wide, or deep. It is not material. Neither 
can you smell, nor taste my thought, it is not material.*' 

Now if the child had not seen an actual exhibition of thought, 
by its effects upon the human countenance, and its, result by 
noticing the expression of thought in writing on paper, and thus 
had his own consciousness excited of his own act of thinking, 
what conception could he possibly have formed of the term 
** thought ? " And if he had not the explanation of the term 
'^ material " made by addressing his bodily sihses, how could he 
be led to the consideration of the entire dissimilitude between 
*< thought " and *' matter ; " how could he be taught that ** thought " 
is not material ? Other modes of illustration might doubtless be 
adopted, but pursue these if you can, without addressing the 
bodily senses and without exciting in the child the consciousness 
of his own acts of mind by means of effects and results which are 
also addressed to the bodily senses, and the positions laid down 
will be acknowledged to be untenable. 

*' You have seen, my child, that thought is not material ; in 
other words, it is immaterial. That something within you that 
thinks, is called the souL The soul is immaterial." 

The same mode of illustration might be pursued with regard to 
all the operations, affections, and states of the soul, and thus the 
child would be brought to compare these operations, affections, 
and states with the various properties and qualities of matter, and 
to see how totally they are unlike each other, and that to express 
this dissimUitnde we apply the term *« material " to the one, and 
the term *^ immmterial ^' to the other. And this is about all the 
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greatest philosopher knows of this subject. An objection may be 
raised to the correctness of some of the preceding remarks, from 
the fact, that persons bom blhid acquire a knowledge of language 
without any aid fimn visible objects. But in tlieir case the sense 
of feeling sopi^tes the plaee of that of sight. The process b the 
same, through the medran of a different sense. This is so obvious 
vrith regard to all sensible objects and their qualities, that It hardly 
needs illustration. How, for instance, could a blind person be 
taught the meaning of the various terms used to denote the articles 
of furniture in a house, if he had not felt the substance, shape, and 
structure of these articles 1 It is true, he may be taught the sub- 
stance, shqie, and structure of things which he has n^ver felt ; 
font this must be done by using such terms in the description 
of thOTTi as he has before learned by hearing them api^ied to ob- 
jects with which he has been made familiar by the sense of feeling. 
With regard to intellectual objects, it will still be found, by a care- 
fbl analysis, that the person born blind acquires the import of the 
terms tiaed to denote them, by a process umilar to that before 
described in the case of a person who sees ; that is, l^ an address 
to some one of his bodily senses, and, in this way, eventually, to 
his own consciousness of the operations, affections, and states of 
his own mind. To illustrate this, let us take the same term which 
was before used, **• immaterial." Our object now is to convey its 
inqport to a child bom blind. We first direct his attention to the 
qualities of such objects as he can touch, smell, and taste, and tell 
him that such objects are called ** material.*' What remains is to 
excite his consciousness of the operations of his own mind. This 
must be done by exHbiting to him through the medium of- some of 
his bodily senses, the effects and results of these mental operations. 

** Smell this rose, my child, which I hold in my hand. I am 
thinking to whom I will give it. There, I have given it to your 
sister. Taste this apple. To whom will you give it 1 You say 
to your brother ; well, he has it. Touch this money. I am think- 
ing n^iat I will do with it. Do you know what I am thinking I 
vml do with it t No ; for I have not told you. You cannot smell, 
taste, or touch my thought It is not sweet like the rose, or sour 
like the apple, or round like the money. Thought is not like any 
thing which you can smell, taste, or touch. It is not * material.' 
In other words, it is * immaterial.' That something within you, 
that thinks, is called the soul. The soul is * immaterial.' " 

Observe, that the first illustration of the act of thinking, its 
QtSeei and result, is that of giving a rose to the sister of the blind 
child. Thd illustration would have been impracticable, if he had 
not known the import of the words, ** give," ** rose," and ^* sister." 
The meaning of these words, it will easily be seen he originally ac- 
quired through the medium of his bodily senses. Just as in the form- 
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cr caBe of the child who could see, a similar iUustratioti of the effiact 
and result of thinking, was that of writing words on paper, which 
was a visible illustration^ the objects employed and the action 
itself being addressed, to the sense of sight 

Those who are familiar with the power and use of language 
may, doubtless, acquire new complex ideas, by means of mere 
definitions, or descriptions ; but the terms employed in these de- 
finitions and descriptions, or the terms used to define and de- 
scribe these latter terms, and so on, must originally have derived 
their import, if material, from something immediately affecting the 
bodily senses, and if intell^tual, from the consciousness of the 
individual of the operations, affections, and state of his mind pro- 
doced by illustrations derived from objects knd actions addressed 
to some one of his bodily senseSi To pursue our inquiry stiO 
further, not only are the terms expressive of 8im{de ideas, whether 
relating to material or intellectual objects, dependent, for their 
import on illustrations addressed to the bodily senses ; but the 
element^ also, of tlie grammatical structure aind idiom of a lan- 
guage can be acquired only in the same way. A child may, at 
diffident times, learn the inip6rt of the words, ** I/* ** go,'* and 
'^ door ;'* and yet the [^ase, '* I go to the door,*' would be unin- 
telligible to him, unless accompani^ with the action itself of ^jing 
to the door. *' If you touch that candle, I will whip you." With 
the exception of the word '* if,'' the child might know the import 
of all the words in this phrase, -and still the phrase itself would 
be unintelligible, unless accompanied with the attempt of the chHd 
to touch the candle, and the forbidding and threatening look and 
action of the parent ; and it is this combination of visiUe circum- 
stances, under this peculiar form, which enables the child to have 
any conception, though probably, as yet, a very imperfect one, of 
the import of the word ''if," and of the peculiar structure of 
those sentences in which it is employed. It is by the frequent re- 
petition of such phrases, accompanied by illustrations addressed to 
his bodily senses, that he at length acquires, not only the ele- 
ments of the arrangement of words into sentences, but also the 
import of the articles, pronouns, adverbs, propositions, and con- 
jimctions of a language, and the various inflections of those parts 
of speech which are subject to them. 

How complex is the machinery of language. How mighty is its 
power. The tongue of the orator wields & destiny of a nation. 
Yet the eloquence which he utters, and its effects upon those who 
hear it, depend on principles simple as the talk of the nurserj, 
and the thoughts of a little ohUd ! Nay, on the same principles 
depends all that we know of that B^g who formed us, and the 
destiny of that mysterious spirit within us which is to live for- 
^ever ; for what ahouM we know oi^ these oahjeole without sevdar 
tion, and how cddd Qod himeelfir-witb reverence be it spdmv-^ 
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have made a reTelation to us, but in the language of man 1 No 
one can be a profound linguist, without a thorough acquaintance 
with the philosophy of the human mind. I do not mean by this, 
that he must have read all that has been written on this subject, or 
be familiar with all the technicalities of this branch of science. 
But he must have attentively noticed, accurately analyzed, and 
well understood the operations, affections, and states of his own 
mind. Else how will ^e comprehend the true import of those 
numerous intellectual" terms in all languages, the explanation of 
which, as we have seen, eventually depends upon our own con- 
sciouspess. He finds these terms referring to the workings of other 
minds; but what does he know of other minds, only so £ur as he b 
acquainted with his own? He may give very subUe and learned 
definitions of these terms ; but what is this, but ringing changes 
upon words, if he understands not the elements of which his de- 
finitions are composed. He may know all the curious points 
and difficulties of grammatical construction, and talk profoundly 
about the agreement and government of words, and explain all the 
joints which bind sentences together, and all the pivots on which 
they turn, tod yet be grossly in the dark with regard to the true 
import of these words, and the exact train of thought which these 
sentences are intended to convey. Nay, he may translate fix>m 
one language into another with great skill and even elegance, 
and yet be very ignorant of both. 

Paradoxical as the latter assertion may seem, it can easily be 
shown to be true. A school-boy may translate '* Quousque tan- 
dem abut^re, Catilina, patientii nostr& ? " and tell you very flu- 
ently, that it means, ** How long, Catiline, wilt thou abuse our 
patience ? " But are you sure that he knows accurately the import 
of ** patienti& '* in Latin, or '* patience " in English, or the true 
meaning of the phrase ** to abuse patience ? *' Question him and 
see, and perhaps you will find, that he is, to say the least, a good 
desd ignorant of both, and that most of his knowledge consists in 
ascertaining from his dictionary, that ** abut^re " means ** to abuse,** 
and that,|with the addition of ^* patienti& nostrd,'* the phrase must 
mean ** wilt thbu*abuse our patience?" The fact is, there is a 
great deal in the mere grammatical structure of language which is 
purely mechanical. And the pupil, by the help of the definitions in 
his dictionary, frotn which he teams what words in English cor- 
respond to certain words in another tongue, and of the rules in 
his grammar, which explain to him the dependences of these 
words on each other, may make out, what would be called an ex- 
cdlent translation, and still enter very little into the true spirit of 
the author, and ofien be quite in the dark with regard to the ideas 
which are intended to be conveyed. 

BEow many panoMalkers there are in the world, who, by min- 
gling with those who think before they speak, ctitch their phrase- 
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ology, and then, to the amazement of thousands, speak ever so flu- 
enUy without the pain of thinking. By the power of imitation, 
from the force of habit, or the principle of association, one may learn 
to combine words together very dexterously, to use high-sounding 
epithets, and to model sentences wrought up to the highest de- 
gree of elegance, and yet neither the author nor the reader be a 
whit the wiser for what is written ; a very pretty pageant, save that , 
you cannot discover its design ; a sort of rareeehow, in which the 
characters concerned are very great, you are told, but yetj mysteri- 
ous personages. 

When we consider the importance of language with regard to 
the education of youth, and its influence upon all the business and 
concerns of life, and its effect upon the intellectual and moral 
character of man ; and, above all, that it is the only instrument by 
which we can obtain a correct understanding of that Divine Rev- 
elation, on which all our knowledge, and hopes, and fears with re- 
gard to our eternal destiny depend ; and that this mighty instrument 
derives all its force from a few simple priiiciples which are devel- 
oped in the first stages of our being ; who cannot but lament that 
so little has yet been done to carry these principles into correct 
and successful operation, and that children are lefi to acquire the ele- 
ments of their mother tmigue almost to chance, or if entrusted to a 
teacher, it is deemed quite sufficient if he can learn them to pro- 
nounce, and spell, and read correctly ; whereas then is the very time 
to imitate the wisdom of the architect, who knows that all his plans 
of beauty and magnificence depend upon the support of his building, 
and whc»e genius, much as it may delight itself in the labours of a 
grand utility, or the ornaments of a refined taste, does not disdain to 
stoop to the humbler task of laying the foundation deep and strong. 

(7b &e continued,) 
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DREAMS. . 
Aut qua lopitoi delndimt Sonmia wntof . 

Methovoht 't was night ; and my unquiet qurit 
Stood in the silent presence of a Power 
Invisible, though felt. There was no voice. 
And yet unutterable thoughts came o*er me. 
Accompanied by feelings, such as grow 
From some unearthly music. Thm were words 
Spoken as in the fever of a dream, 
Breathless and indistinct, yet fiill of awe 
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High tiid BijMrioiii. The air wis full 
Of 8ig%l8, tet floarce were seen, dim images, 
CfoMiii|f ftoM out the depth of darkneas, wild 
Ajid tofnUa, though calm. They looked opon me 
lateiiMiyf and thej seemed to beckoo me 
Thoagfai^ and sad. No ntterance meanwhile 
Told wm their wishes^ but they made themselves 
ViflUe 19 me in their gathering brows 
And lowering glances. Then they waved me on 
To fidlow them, ajid like a vanishing troop 
Of ahadows, mingled in the thicker shades. 
And all were lost. A deeper darkness hung 
Afoand me, like a burden, and it seemed 
T9 doie me in a prison, like the grave, 
NaiTOW and cold. A damp and deathly chill 
Kan through me, and methought the earth beneath 
flank, and the utter night, that circled me. 
Grew thicker, till all thoughts were objectless, 
And memory vanished. AH the little light. 
That centred in my brain, aeemed like a taper 
Amid the vapours of a charnel-house, 
Qvivering and pale ; a blue, unearthly flame 
Hovers awhile above it, and it fiUb 
Beneath the dark oppression, and then dies, 
flo thought, and life, and all their energies 
TrembM awhile, and hung upon their close. 
And then went out I lay entranced, I know not 
If hours or ages, — not a sleep of dreams, 
Busy and fell of Ibrms and phantasies. 
But blank and desolate, without a motion. 
Even in the spirit's core, — an utter death, 
Thai leaves no memory of itself, and makes 
Myriads of years a moment. So I lay. 
Forgotten and alone. Methought a star 
Came to my heart and brain, and some dim feeliiigf$ 
Were moving there, fiunt as the light of shadows, 
When night is deepest, and the waning moon 
Hurries behind a cloud. They grew upon me. 
And there was light and joy,— a happy dream, 
Confiiaed and shafieleBB, but a dream of days 
That an lo us our Heaven; the early ^ys 
Of wonder and of hajpe^ the bliaafiil days 
Of hnogrMicy and hr^ unqpeakaMe 
And hciy love, atainle«, and bri|^t, and pure, 
The Jwart^s devotion. Th^ were in my dreams 
Struggling to life, and taking, every mcnnent, 
Afeirerfmig. I wasjo^tteliib, 
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Methoughi ; and it was Spring ; and one sweet bird 
Settled beside me, on a flowering tbora. 
And sang how softly. Then the momittg came, 
And there was brightness, and the kindling clouds 
Were pearl, and gold, and flftme ; and then the sun 
Rolled up, and all was day. An avenue 
Of ancient elms bent over me their boughs, 
And the slant light came underneath the arch, 
And tinted all the leaves, the quivering leaves, 
With rainbows, till a vault of liquid fire 
Seemed lifted round me, and I walked unhurt 
Amid the glorious furnace. There was magic 
And wonder in the hour ; and then I looked 
On the calm ocean, like a burnished sheet 
Of emerald, and all its long, long waves 
Were ridged with ilame ; and by me flowed a brook. 
Prattling its merry tale to the cool winds. 
That shook the grass and flowers, that stood around it 
To gaze upon its mirror, and behold, 
Narcissus-like, their beauty ; and it wound 
Its way unto a meadow, all one bed 
Of glancing diamonds. 'T was a dream of light. 
And soon as full of love. Methought a voice, 
A well known voice, a voice of very sweetness, 
So tender, that I felt the first fresh tears 
Flow at its touch of music, and dissolve me 
In the young happiness, once known, and then 
For ever gone, — methought that tender voice 
Came from a wood hard by ; and it was singing 
Catches of old familiar tunes, the treasures 
Of infant memory, that warble on 
In the bright stream of innocent joys, through all 
Our darker years, and hold their unchecked way 
Even to the old man's grave. I heard that voice, — 
And then awoke within me such a flow 
Of passionate thoughts, blended of bright .and dark, 
Gentle and wild, « flood, that long had swelled 
And borne me on its crest, till it became 
4^ sea of cloud and storm ; that in the grasp 
' And agony of passion, and the last 
Fixed struggle of deisqpoir, again the light 
Faded around me, and I sank once more 
In night and horror. 

P. 
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THE LOST TO HOPE. 

That haughty brow which mocks at woe. 

Unmoved by hopes or fears ; 
That eye which will not brook the flow 

Of sympathetic tears ; 
That quivering lip, which curls so well ; 

That breast of heartless pride, — 
On all there is a withering spell 

Which may not be defied. 
And though that broad and pallid brow 

Seem undefiled by sin, 
No lip may tell, no heart may know 

The gloomy hell within : 
For all unholy passions there, 

Where holy thoughts should be, 
Still lurk beneath that sullen glare 

Of cold misanthropy ; . 
And though thy strife be stern and long, 

It may not set thee free, — 
The chains of destiny are strong, 

They will not yield to thee. 

The coiling snake in sunny bowers 

At thee shall launch his sting ; 
And where all hands may gather flowers, 

For thee but thorns shall ^ring ; 
And thou shalt feel all bitter pangs 

Which others do but feign, — 
While demons fix their poisonous fangs 

Upon thy bursting brain. 
The spirit of the plague shall go 

On Heaven's own balmiest breath ; 
For thee the crystal spring shall flow 

With bitterness and death, — 
Which thou shalt taste, yet mayest not die, 

Though seeking death with tears ; 
Nor art nor chance avail to fly 

This weary curse of years. 

From youth to age, from land to land, ; 

Or on the lone, deep sea, — 
Whatever the wave, where'er the strand, 

Thou dragg'st thyself with th%e, 
A weary weight, a deep distress, 

A burden unremoved ; 
And none shall ever rise to bless,— 

Thou can'st not be beloved. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

I read it in the midnight heaven. 

When wild etars etreamed on high; 
I read the things ta be forgiveo, — 

It is your destinf : 
But most of all, I read it now 

Upon that glance of pride ; 
T is written on that pallid brow, — 

It mav not be defied. 

G. L. 
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lUcrett made Equilv, being ■ Repablicaiion of the Ailicle oo Ih« iab)acl of tntcreit, 
conuincd in ibe auppleiMDt to the EncyclopiHlia Briuonica, fiDin Ihe p* d of Hi 
MaccDilocfa. New Yoik. 1B!& Bvo. pp. St. 

Tbe republication of this piece in the pamphlet form, is owing, 
we presume, to Professor IH'Vickar, of Columbia College, New 
Tork. His main object in causing it to be reprinted, as we gather 
from his preface, was to give wider circulation to Mr Macculloch'a 
opinion of the usury laws. There is but one sentiment, we appre- 
bend, in regard to the impolicy of penal regulations concerning 
loterest, among men of science ; and hut one sentiment among 
practical men. But between these two classes of the community, 
there is a large number of upright, fair-minded men, who, having 
never possessed themselves of the cogent facts and lumiaoua induc- 
tions of the books of political economy, nor ever become familiarized 
with the actual state of business in the money market, still con- 
tinue honestly to entertain the most erroneous ideas of the nature of 
interest Among these it is, that cool, candid, dispassionate writings, 
like Mr Macculloch's article, may exercise a beneficial influence. 

The subject has lately acquired rather more than usual interest 
in Massachusetts, in consequence of the recent partial repeal of 
the laws against usury in this State. At the last session of the 
Ijegislature an act was passed, providing in substance, that po 
contract, on which more dian six per cent, has been reserved, shall 
(or that reason be void, but tbe interest only shall be forfeited ; 
and providing further, that no action shall lie to recover back any 
excessive interest wliicb shall have been actually paid. We deem 
this act a most important iraprovcment of our law. Its passage 
proves that sound and enlightened doctrines on this point are 

fatning ground, and have already secured a foothold in society. 
'he law, it is true, was opposed with mach zeal and perseverance ; 
aod the minority subsequently published in the newspapers a for- 
mal protest against its enactment. But, although we are entirely 
Mtiafied of the perfect sincerity of conviction and integrity of prin- 
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ciple, by which the opponents of the measure were actuated, we 
cannot but rejoice, that so much advancement has been made in 
what we consider one of the fundamental doctrines of a liberal 
policy. 



Rcffister of Debatei in Congress, comprising the leading Debates and Incidents of 
£e Second Session of the Eighteenth (^ngiess : — together with an Appendix, 
containing the most important State Papers and Public Documents, to which the 
Session has given birth. To which are added the Laws enacted during the Session, 
with a copious Index to the whole. Vol. I. Washington. 1825. Large Svo. 
pp. 742. 133. 

Messrs Gales and Seaton's excellent reports of the debates in 
Congress, as published in the National Intelligencer, are well 
known to the American people, and duly appreciated. We rejoice 
to see them in a less transitory shape. For although the produc- 
tions of the newspaper press produce the most extensive influence 
on the public mind,* and present a great mass of the most valuable 
intelligence to the community, stiU hardly any thing possesses a 
less permanent character. The best newspapers are in everybody's 
hands at the time of publication ; but speedily perish, with the 
exception of the few which are preserved by the curious, or col- 
lected in literary repositories. They contain, besides, a large 
quantity of matter wholly ephemeral in its nature, and of no lasting 
interest, unless to the professed antiquary. Hence we regard the 
Congressional Register as containing a most important addition to 
our stock of historical and political information in a flxed shape, 
and sincerely hope the publication will be sufliciently encouraged 
to ensure its continuance. Like the British Parliamentary Register, 
it will never cease to possess increasing value hereafter, when the 
individuals, whose honourable efforts All its pages, shall have passed 
off the stage of life, to give a place to the laudable ambition of 
other generations of men. In a word, it comprises, in a durable 
form, a complete hbtory, for the time being, of ^* the legislation 
of the government of the United States.*' 

The second session of the Eighteenth Congress was not mark- 
ed by so many debates, which strongly fastened the public atten- 
tion, as the first session of that or of the present Congress. The 
then approaching election of the President of the United States 
seemed to be the all-absorbing topic of consideration. Still sever- 
al debates occurred on subjects unconnected with this, which are 
instructive and remarkable. The act concerning Gen. Lafayette 
was a signal proof that republics can sometimes be just, generous, 
and grateful. And the act consolidating the laws in regard to the 
post-K>ffice, and that for the punishment of crimes against the 
United States, were business measures, exceedingly creditable to 
the members who introduced them and carried them through the 
respective branches of Congress. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 



JMiquarian Sociebf in JSTormandy. An Antiquarian Society was lately 
established in Nonnandy, and is composed of many eminent literary 
characters. Their chief object is to collect and publish facts tending to 
illustrate the history of that country, which has been successively occtf- 
med by Celts, Gauls, Romans, Saxons, Franks, Neustrians, and Normans. 
The Sociel^ have already published ten volumes. 

Anatic SM^idy. The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land has recenuy published a volume of papers relating to the history 
and antiquities of Bengal ; some of these refer to inscripiuons, which are 
supposed to fix the true date of some ancient revolutions in that country. 

hfnfol Society of IMeralure, The Royal Society of Literature, instituted 
in 1^4, and more recently incorporated, is in a prosperous state, if we 
may judge from the imposing account given of a late meeting, and the 
names of noblemen ana bishops who are members of it Ten associates^ 
who are eminent scholars, have been elected, to whom the king has 

S;iven one hundred guineas each. A volume is preparing for the press 
y the Society ; and it is particularly engaged on the subject of B^p- 
tian hieroglyphics. 

Educahon in South America, The cause of education is flourishing 
in South America. There are fifty public schools in Buenos Ayres. 

Canada. The attention of the British government is turned to 
Canada ; and means are used to increase its population, and encourage 
the developement of its natural resources. 

GcnUcman^s Magazine, A writer in the English Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, supposes the ruins at Stonehenge to be an antediluvian work. 
Another writer in that Magazine, undertakes to show, that the English 
language is derived almost entirely from the Saxon ; the proportion of 
Saxon words in certain chapters of John's Gospel being as nine to ten. 
And one of its correspondents expresses a doubt, whether the pre- 
tended discoveries, and the innovations in science, philosophy, and 
theology are real improvements, or have tended much to the exaltation 
and happiness of mankind. 

Languages spoken on this Continent, The English language is said 
to be spoken in America by eleven and a half millions or people ; the 
Spanish, by ten millions ; the Indian, by seven and a half; the Portu- 
guese, by three ; the French, by one million two hundred thousand ; 
uie Dutch, and Danish, and Swedish, by two hundred thousand ; — ^be- 
ing twenty-seven millions, in the whole, of people speaking European 
la^ruages in America. 

Newspapers in Greece, We rejoice to learn, that weekly papers con- 
tinue to be published in several parts of Greece, and are extensively 
circulated. If well conducted, thay cannot fail to have a good efiect 
upon the interests of civil liberty. " The Chronicle " is published twice a 
week at Missolonghi ; its motto is, ^ The greatest utility to the greatest 
ipiumber." A gazette at Hydra, twice a week, called ^ The Friend of 
tiie Laws^" Journals are published also at Athene and Napoli ; and one, 
^^ed « The Telegraph,'^ at Vieiuit» in the modern Gree% language. 
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hems from Engliah Periodicals. 

On the 9th of December, a French vessel, belon£:inff to St Malo, 
arrived at the port of St Ives, on her return from St Jcmn's River, on 
the Coast of Africa, with a crew consisting only of twelve men ; the 
captain, supercargo, and eight others, having died in the course of the 
voyage. When the vessel whb boarded, she waa found well fitted out for 
the reception of slaves, with abundance of manacles, chains, and other 
instruments of torture ; there were also found four black men and a boy, 
who constituted part of the wretched car^o. 

The receipts or Customhouse duties at Liverpool, have, in the year just 
ended, notwithstanding the panic which huB prevailed in the interior of 
the country during the last quarter, exceedea 3,000,0002. 

A farmer, named Kingston, of Ditcheat, who was born without arms, 
18 enabled to accomplish with his feet all those purposes for which the 
hands are generally employed. He shaves and wntes with great facility, 
and in the cricket ground is an admirable bowler. 

Mr Macqueen, the editor of the Glasgow Courier, has been voted by 
the Legislative Assembly of Jamaica, oOOOL to be paid without any 
deduction, for his unsolicited services in advocating tne Colonial inter- 
ests, and this example of pecuniary reward is reconmiended to the other 
idands for adoption. 

An ingenious youth of Crowland, has had for some time a flea, with 
a chain round its neck, and fastened to a cherry stone. He has also 
made six dozen of silver spoons, which he puts inside the stone. 

A steam vessel of from 400 to 500 tons, is now buUding at Bristol, by 
the proprietors of the War Office Packets, for the purpose of conveying 
gooos and passengers between that city and Ireland. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



BIOORAPHT. 

The Life of Elisha Tyson, the Philanthropist By a Citizen of 
Baltimore. 

Memoirs of the late Mrs Susan Huntington, of Boston, Mass. Con- 
sisting principally of Elxtracts from her Journal and Letters ; with the 
Sermon occasioned by her death. By Benjsinin Wisner. Boston. 12mo. 
pp. 408. 

DRAMA. 

The Widow's Son, or Which is the Traitor ; a Mek>-Drama. By S. 
Woodworth, Author of "Deed of Gifl," "Castle of (Mmutz," &c. 
Price 25 cents. 

EDUCATION. 

The First Lines of English Grammar ; being a brief Abstract of the 
Author's Larger Work. Designed for Young Learners. By Goold 
Brown. Second edition. New York. 18mo. pp. 106. 

A New College Atlas ; consisting of a Series of General Maps of the 
various Grand Divisions of the known World, adapted to the Course 
of Geogn^^iical Instruction, usuallv pursued in the Colleges and High 
Hchools o^tKe United States. Phifaaelphiiu 
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Conversations on Natural Philosophy. By the Aathor of '* Conver- 
sations on Chenustfy," and ** Conversations on Political Economy.'' 
Improved by the Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. Eighth edition. Boston. 
1806. 12mo. pp.252. 

An Arithmetic ; being a Sequel to First Lessons in Arithmetic. By 
Warren Colbum. Thi^ edition. Boston. 1896. ISbna pp. 267. 

The Union Primer, or First Book for Children; compil^ for the 
Sunday School Union, and fitted for the Use of Schools m tiie United 
States. 

An Outline of Bible History, with Notes and Observations ; adapted 
to the minds of Youth, and designed for Sabbath and other Schools ; 
with Engravings. By Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. Second edition* 
Hartford. 1^ 18mo. pp. 106. 

LAW. 

A Report from the Commissioners, appointed to Revise the Statute 
Laws or tlie State of New York, prepared in obedience to a Resolution 
of the Honourable the Assembly. Cfommunicated March 15. Albany. 
1826. 8vo. pp.112. 

An Anniversary Discourse, delivered before the Historical Society of 
New York, December 6, 1823, showing the Origin, Progress, Antiqui- 
ties, Curiosities, and Nature of the Common Law. By William Samp- 
son, Esq. Also, his Correspondence with various learned Jurists upon 
the History of the Law ; with the addition of several Essays, Tracts, 
and Documents, relating to the subject, by President Cooper, of Colum- 
bia CoUege, S. C, Governor Winslow, S! C, Amc. &c. Washington. 
1826. 8vo. pp. 202. 

Reports of Cases areued and determined in the English Courts of 
Common Law. Ekiited bv Thomas Serjeant and John C. Lowber, 
Esqrs. Vol. IX. Parts 3 and 4; containing the second volume of 
Bingham's Reports in C. P. 

medicine. 

A Lecture, delivered at the opening of the Medical Department of 
the Columbia College in the District of Columbia, March 30, 1825. By 
Thomas Sewall, M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. Second 
edition. Washington City. 8vo. pp. 43. 

■ MISCELLANEOUS. 

Philadelphia; or. Glances at Surgeons, Physicians, First Circles, 
Western Parties, &,c. Philadelphia. 1826. 18mo. 

The Gentleman's Annual Calendar, for 1826 ; containing an Almanac, 
List of both Houses of Legislature, Foreign Ministers, ^. Corrected 
to December 30, 1825. Philadelphia. 18mo. pp. 32, 

The Savannah Directly for the vear 1826. 

An Address in Commemoration of Lexington Battle, delivered April 19, 
1826. By W. Emmons. Boston. Published for the Author. 8vo. op. 16. 

Cobwebs to Catch Flies, or Dialogues in Short Sentences, auapted 
to Children from the age 6f Three to Eight Years. 

Select Rhymes for the Nursery, with Twelve Coloured Engravings. 

A Reply to Judge Johnson's Remarks on an Article in the North 
American Review, relating to Coont PnlaakL By Paul Bentalou, Au- 
thor of '' Pulaski Vindicaled.'' BdtinK»e. 1826. 8vo. 
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POETftT. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Mrs Eliza Murden. Charleston, S. C. 1896. 
12mo. pp. 216. 

We acknowledjie the neeipt of a review of thu book ; bat as it is anoDjrmoas, 
ahd nnacoompanied by a copy of tbe,book, we must decline publishing iu We 
find it necessary to state generally, that no anonymous review can be inserted in the 
United States Literary Uasette, unless it is accompanied by a copy of the book re- 
newed, that we may jndge of the correctness of the criticisms, for which we must 
become responsible. 

POLITICS. 

The Diplomacy of the United States ; heing an Account of the 
Foreign Rations of th^ Conntry, from the first Treaty with France, 
in 17^^ to the Treaty of Ghent, in 1814, with Great Britain. Boston. 
1836. 8vo. pp.379. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sennon, delivered on Fast Day, April 6, 1836, in the Presbyteriaa 
Church, Boston. By James Sabine, Minister of said Church. Boston, 
8vo. pp. 40. 

A Sennon on the Nature and Influence of Faith. By Leonard 
Woods, D.D. Andover. 1826. 8vo. pp.37. 

VOYAGES. 

A Voyage to South America, with an Account of a Shipwreck in the 
River La Plata, in the year 1817. By the Only Survivor. Boston. 
1836. 18mQ. pp.138. 

AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOl^IGN WORKS. 

Eleffant Extracts, or useful and entertaining Passages from the best 
fingliui Authors and Translators ; principally designed for the Use of 
Young Persons. Originally compiled by the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, 
D. D. A new edition. Embellished with elegant Engravings. Pre* 
pared by James G. Percival. In 6 vols. VoL I. Prose. Boston. 1836. 
8vo. PP» 415. 

n Turco in Italia. The Turk in Italv ; an Opera, as performed at the 
New York Theatre. [In Italian and English.] Price d7| cents. 

The Works of Anna Lfetitia Barbauld. With a Memoir. By Lucy 
Aikin. In two volumes. New York. 1836. 13mo. 

An Essay on Decision of Character. By John Foster. From the 
London edition. Boston. 1836. 18mo. pp. 93. 

Comyn's Digest Vol. VI. Price $6. 

A Picture of Greece in 1835, as exhibited in the personal Narratives 
of James Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio, and N. n, Humphreys, Esq. ; 
comprising a detailed Account of the late Campaign, and Sketches of 
the principal Military, Naval, and Political Chiefs. New York. ISK^. 
3 vols. ISmo. 

Erbatvm. In our last number, page 111, line first, for j>rai#e, read /Hn»e. 

Published on the first and fifteenth day of every month, by Habjiibov Grat, at the 
oflBce of the United States Literary Gazette, No. 74, Washington^treet, Boston, for 
the Proprietors. Terms, $S per annum. Cambridge : Printed at the UoiversitT 
Press, by fiOUiard & MetcalC 
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Some Account of the Ufe^ Writings, and Speeches of William 
Pinkney. By Henky Wheaton. Newiork. 1826. Svo. 

• 

This work does not belong to that department of biography, 
whose object is to amuse the reader, by presenting numerous 
anecdotes of the private life of an illustrious individual.' He 
who opens it with the expectation of finding such a book as 
"Boswell's Johnson," or "Moore's Sheridan," will be disap- 
pointed ; but the American patriot, and especially the constitu- 
tional lawyer and the enlightened politician, will hail with gratitude 
Mr Wheaton's most successful elSbrt to perpetuate some relics 
of a mighty genius, whose fame, circumscribed by no sectional 
limits, has contributed not a litde to elevate the intellectual 
character of the nation. 

As historical documents, the writings and speeches of Mr 
Pinkney are of the highest value. Foreigners often express 
their surprise, that in a country where all transactions pass the 
ordeal of the people's scrutiny, and where state secrets can 
scarcely be said to exist, there should be so few records of the 
events of past times. Indeed a knowledge even of contemporary 
facts is not always attainable, without great difficuhy. Newspaper 
intelligence is not only imperfect, but literally ephemeraL It is 
true, that the Journals of Congress and of the State Legislatures, 
are regularly printed, and the tables of our representatives are 
loaded ^idtfa cSficial documents. The circulation, however, of 
the papers presented to the local leoslatures is extremely Umited, 
and we ordinarily know less of £e ecodomical regulations of 
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neighbouring states, and of their peculiar laws, than of the 
measures adopted or discussed by the French Chambers or 
British Parliament. A work, which should furnish a summary 
of the most interesting reports* and other public documents, is 
still a desideratum. ^^The American State Papers" contain 
much important matter relating to our foreign intercourse, but 
the writings of Mr Pinkney, particularly his private letters, ^rill 
aflbrd great assistance in the true understanding of our pc^tical 
history. j 

The subject of the memoir was not, indeed, connected with 
our revolutionary story. What period of the world, however, 
has been more marked by great occurrences than that which his 
political life embraces f And who has participated more largely 
than this enlightened diplomatist and learned jurist, either m die 
discussion of the most interesting questions oi mtemational law, 
or in settling the true interpretation of that written guaranty of 
our liberties, — the federal constitution ? Mr Wheaton has drawn 
a finished portrait of the eloquent advocate and able minister, 
though the events of his life are described in Mr Pinkney's 
own words, wherever the materials with which the editor was 
supplied, were adequate to the purpose. From these sources, 
we shall endeavour to cull a short notice. Bom m 1764, Mr 
Pinkney was, at the age of twen^-four, chosen a member of the 
Legislature of Maryland, and onqr two years after, was called to 
a seat in Congress ; of this latter distinction, however, as will 
appear in the sequel, he did not then avail himself. Havii^ 
been previously honoured, on repeated occasions, with the confi- 
dence of his fellow citizens, Mr Pinkney was appointed, together 
with Mr Gore, to the commission m London, established by the 
seventh article of Ja^'s treaty. The duties of this board, were^ 
to fix the compensation for losses sustained by our citizens, " by 
reason of irregular or illegal captures or condemnations of their 
veaseb and other property, under colour of authoritv or com- 
missions fix>m His Majesty." The principal classes of cases, for 
which allowances were made, may be referred to captures or 
condemnatk)ns growing out of the provirion order of 1793, and 
of the instructions gyen to British cruisers m accordance witii 
the rule of 1756. The former regulation bad for its osten^ble 
object the reduction of IVance, b^ urithholding foreign com. 
The attempt thus to extend the pnnciple of contraband, under 
the absurd pretence of starving a whole nation, bv depriving it of 
supfdles, which would not have sustained one of tne provinces far 
a single we^, vras ably combated by Mr Pinkney and his asso* 
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ctate, as weU as by Colonel Trumbull, on whom, as the fifth 
Commissioner selected by lot, in most instances devolved the 
regooRsibility of deciding contested claim^* 

The duties of the commission detained Tfr Pinkney m England 
tiD 1804 ; but, though withdrawn by this and other sinular engage- 
ments firom professional labours, during several of the most activa 
years of life, it may be doubted whether his absence (rom the 
Umted States was unpropitious to his subsequent legal embence. 
In this country there is practically little distinction made between 
the different departments of the business of the law. It is 
difficult for a counsellor, who has not attained the first emi- 
nence, to avoid those petty details, which are not more opposed 
to the liberal feelings of a gendeman, than they are calculated 
to belittle the mmd, and to destroy all honourable aspiration 
afier excellence. Absence firom jdients did not prevent Mr 
Vkkaef^ as his letters fiilly show, firom persevering in his pro- 
fessional studies* As an additional evidence of his attention to 
Us chosen avocation, we would remark, on the atreB|th of infor- 
mation obtained firom an authentic source, that Mr Pinkney was 
more fi«auently present in the courts of Westminster and at 
Doctors' Commons, than any practising barrister <»r advocate ^ 
and that during his excur^ons m the country. Coke upon little- 
ttm was a necessary appendage to his travelling establishment. 
Relaxation from intense professional employment affinrded him 
leisure for those elegant studies, which tend so greatly to embellish 
pi][blic discourses, nor can we lighdy prize his opportuni^ of wit- 
nessing the administration of justice in the parent country, and of 
associating with the living ornaments of £nglish jurisprudence. 
Moreover, in order to account for Mr Pinkney's repeated ac- 
ceptance of foreign en^loyment, his biographer sa^, that *' he 
jbund it necessary to vary his occupations, and to retire altogether 
firom the bar for a season, in order to refi'esh his wearied body 
and mind, with the purpose of again returning to it, with an 
alacrity invigorated and quickened by this temporary suspension 
df his profesaonal pursuits." 

Only two years after Mr Pinkney's return to America, Presi- 
dent Jeffisrson associated him with Mr Monroe^ our minister 
plenipotentiary to England, in the special mission, which he 
deemed it expedient to send to that countiy. The conclusion 
of a treaty by these gentlemen, and its immediate rejection, are 
well known facts. As, however, the American commissioners 
expressl;^ stated to the Brhish, thiat Aey exceeded their powevs 
in accedmg to the convention of 1806, the (uresident was not 
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disposed to withdraw, in any degree, his confidence from Mr 
Pinkney, who remained as the minister, on Mr Monroe^s leaving 
London. This station he continued to fill till some events pre- 
ceding the declaration of war, induced a recall of our diplomatic 
representative at tlie English court. During his residence abroad, 
a confidential correspondence was carried on with Mr Madison, 
much of which is now for the first time publislied. These letters, 
we think, will be considered among the most valuable parts of the 
present work. 

A letter which Mr Pinkney addressed to his brother, in 1801, 
shortly after Mr Jefferson had entered on the duties of the 
presidency, will place his support of the republican administraUon 
on its true grounds. 

When the contest for president was reduced to Mr Jefferson and 
Mr Burr, my judgment was fixed that the former ought to be pre- 
ferred — and I went so far as to think that his superiority in every 
■particular that gives a title to respect and confidence, was so plain 
and decided as to leave no room for an impartial and unprejudiced 
man to hesitate in giving him his voice. • • • 

I have at all times thought highly of Mr Jefferson, and have 
never been backward to say so. I have never seen, or fancied I 
saw, in the perspective of «his administration the calamities and 
disasters, the anticipation ofWhich has filled so many with terror 
and dismay. • • • 

In short, I never could persuade myself to tremble, lest the 
United States should find, in the presidency of Mr Jefferson, the 
evils which might be expected to flow from a weak or a wicked 
government. I am, on the contrary, satisfied that he has talents, 
knowledge, integrity, and stake in the country sufiicient to give us 
well-founded confidence, that our affairs will be well administered 
so far as shall depend on him ; although he may not always per- 
haps make use of exactly the same means and agents that our 
partialities or peculiar opinions might induce us to wish. 

The private communications between Mr Pinkney and Mr 
Madison show, that our public men did not hold a language 
official^ and a language confidential^ but that the course of policy 
wtuch, under Afr Madison's administration, resulted in open bos* 
tilities, was dictated by their unbiassed judgment. In a letter 
from Mr Pinkney, dated May 3, 1809, the unjustifiable conduct 
of both of the great belligerents b fuDy admitted, and the inexpe- 
diency of a war with France placed whoUy on the ground of policy. 

For my own part, I have always believed that a war with France, 
if it could l}e avoided, was the idlest thing we could do. We may 
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talk of " unfurling the republican banner against France '* — but, 
when we had unibrled our banner, there would be an end of our 
exploits. This is precisely such a flourish as might be expected 
from a heavy intellect wandering from its ordinary track. It is 
not remembered that if we go to war with Franc9, we shall be 
shut out from the continent of Europe, without knowing where it 
would cease to repel us. It is not remembered that in a war with 
France we might suffer^ but could not act — ^that we should be an 
humble ally without hope of honour, and a feeble enemy without 
a chance of victory. It appears to me that the world would stand 
amazed if we, a commercial nation, whose interests are incom- 
patible with war, should, upon the instigation of our passions^ stmt 
into the lists with gigantic France, with a metaphor in our mouths, 
but wilh no means of annoyance in our hands, and professing to 
be the champions of commerce, do just enough to provoke its 
destruction, and to make ourselves ridiculous. 

It seems hardly reguisite, at this day, to say any thing m vmdi- 
cation of the purity ol our late rulers. Even those, who formerly 
talked of French influence, have long since forborne their calum- 
nies, and tliere are few Americans, who are not justly proud of 
the unsullied reputation of that succession of individuals, whom 
the voice of their fellow citizens has called to the chief magis* 
tracy of the country. Against England and France we had most 
grievous complaints, and the disposition of both powers seemed 
almost equally hostile to our neutral rights. By both nations 
were our ships captured, in accordance with decrees which set 
at defiante the best defined principles of public law. Between 
the prejfended blockades which preceded the French decrees of 
BerDn and Milan, the decrees themselves, and the British orders 
in council, little else than nominal distinctions can be made. The 
end of Napoleon's policy was the subjugation of England, at 
whatever cost. The effect of his measures on commercial pros- 
perity was never deemed of sufficient moment to arrest his atten- 
tion. Though, in his victorious course, the conquered states 
ordinarily paid the expense of their own humiliation, the imperial 
treasury sometimes stood in need of extraordinary aid. To 
harrass her enemy by cutting of her trade with neutrals, and to 
supply the coffers of Napoleon, the property of our innocent 
merchants was captured on the hish seas, or confiscated in the 
ports of France. For vessels and cargoes taken, in many fa- 
stances, without even the semblance oi a trial, and, fa others, 
without the apology affi)rded by a \dolation of the illegal decrees 
in force at the tfaae of the sequestration, no compensation has 
yet been received from the legitimate government, which has 
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succeeded to all the duties as well as rights of the imperial 
dynas^. On the other hand, the ministry of England had not 
then adopted the great truth, that a state is benefited by the 
prosperity of every other with which it maintains commercial 
relations. The recognition of this principle was reserved for the 
administration of the present day. Hence the petty jealousy of 
our growine prospenty, and apprehensions of our maritime 
rivalry. "The spirit of monopoly," said Mr Pinkney, "has 
seized the people and government of this country. We shall 
not, under any circumstances, be tolerated as rivals in navigation 
and trade; it is m vain to hope that Great Britain will voluntarily 
foster the naval means of the United States. All her prejudices — 
all her calculations are against it. Even as allies we shoiUd be 
subjects of jealousy." 

Though our complaints against England and France were 
similar in many respects, the subject of impressment created an 
additional source of difficulty with the former; and the affidr 
of the Chesapeake, and other accidental occurrences, served to 
widen the breach between the nadons. 

Mr Pinkney, shordy after his second return to the United 
l^tates, was appointed Attorney-General by President Madison ; 
and, during the war, he appeared in a character quite foreign from 
liis former pursuits, by accepting the command of a volunteer 
corps; and, while acting in this capacity, he was severely 
wounded at Bladensburg. On the conclusion of peace, Mr 
Pinkney took a conspicuous part in the discussion oi the ques- 
don, how far the House of Representadves may interfere with 
the treaty-making power ? The conclusions at which this consti- 
tutional lawyer arrived, were the same as those assumed by 
General Washington^ at an early period of the government. 

In 1806, Mr Pinkney was appomted a special envoy to Naples, 
and minister plenipotendary to Russia. The Neapolitan claims 
grew out of the seizures to enforce the colonial system of Bona- 
parte, and resemble our demands against the other tributaiy 
states of the late empire. After two years passed in Russia, 
Mr Pbkney for a third time, resumed his profession. Though 
his attention to legal business left litde leisure for other pursuits, 
his native State conferred on him one of the highest distinctions 
to which an American citizen can attain, — satisfied that the occa- 
sional exertions oi a highly gifted man were to be preferred to 
the constant efibrts of an inferior mind. It veas, by reason of his 
situation as senator, that Mr Pinkney became connected with a 
discusskm that long agitated the American confederacy. In 
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early life, he had vindicated the rights of the negro. His speech 
in the legislature of 1789, as weU as the one on the Missouri 
question, are given in this volume. Thoueh the latter is, m the 
opinion of many, opposed to the princiiHes of the farmer, we 
should remember that the case before Congress was not confined 
to considerations of humanity, but involved a great constitutional 
quesdon. It may be doubted, whether new states can be in- 
mbited by the national legislature from passng laws within the 
acknowledged prerogative of the old members of the confed- 
eracy ; at all events the existence of the congressiona] power is 
to be established by reason, not by feeling. 

We have already remarked, that Mr Pinkney was often em- 
pknred m the exposition of constitutional pomts. These he was 
called on to discuss, sometimes in his legal, and, at others, in his 
political character. We shall here refer to a case which occurred 
at an early period of his public life; and we would particularlv 
call the attention of our readers to it, because the principle wtucn 
it establishes is even now contravened by the laws of several of 
the States. 

In 1790, he was elected a member of Congress, and his election 
was contested upon the ground that he did not reside in the district 
for which he was chosen, as required by the law of the State. But 
he was declared duly elected, and returned accordingly, by the 
Executive Council, upon the principle that the State L^islature 
had no authority to require other qualifications than time enu- 
merated in the constitution of the United States; and that the 
power of regulating the times, places, and manner of holding the 
elections, did not include that of superinducing the additional- 
qualification of residence within the district for which the candi- 
date was chosen. He made on the occasion, what was considered, 
a very powerful argument in support of his own claim to be re- 
turned ; but declined on account of his professional pursuits, and 
the state of his private affiiirs, to accept the honour which had been 
conferred upon him. 

The speeches on the constitutionality of the bank, and in the 
case of the Nereide, a prize, afibrd appropriate specimens of the 
forensic talents of their author. The loUoiring extracts make us 
regret, that Mr Wheaton has not favoured us with more of his 
own reflections on a public character, whose various qualities he 
is so capable of properly appreciating. Speaking oi Mr Pink- 
ney's first iq)pearance at the oar, our author remarks : 

His very first efforts seem to have given him a commanding 
attitude in the eye of the pubHc. His attainments in the hw of 
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real property and the science of special pleading, then the two 
great foundations of legal distinction, were accurate and profound ; 
and be kad disciplined his mind by the cultivation of that mecaes 
of logic, which, if it does not lead to the brilliant results of induo- 
tive philosophy, contributes essentially to invigorate the reasoniug 
fcculty, and to enable it to detect those fallacies which are apt to 
impose upon the understanding in the warmth and hurry of forensic 
discussion* His style in speuting was marked by an easy flow of 
natural eloquence and a happy choice of language. His voice was 
very melodious, and seemed a most winning accompaniment to his 
pure and effective diction. His elocution was calm and placid — 
the very contrast of that strenuous, vehement, and emphatic man- 
ner, which he subsequently adopted, 

Oior limits 0017 permit us to mtroduce a single paragraph from 
the concluding oibservations. 

To extraordinary natural endowments, Mr Pinkney added deep 
and various knowledge in his profession. A long course of study 
and practice had familiarized his mind with the science of juris- 
prudence. His intellectual powers were most conspicuous in the 
investigations connected with that science. He had felt himself 
origindly attracted to it by invincible inclination ; it was his prin- 
cipal pursuit in life ; and he never entirely lost sight of it in his 
occasional deviations into other pursuits and employments. The 
lures of political ambition and the blandishments of polished 
society— or perhaps a vague desire of universal accomplishment 
and general applause, might sometimes tempt him to stray for a 
season from the path which the original bent of his genius had 
assigned him. But he always returned with fresh ardour and new 
delight to his appropriate vocation. He was devoted to the law 
with a true enthusiasm ; and his other studies and pursuits, so far 
as they had a serious object, were valued chiefly as they might 
minister to this idol of his aflections. 



Remimscences of Michad Ketly, of the Ktn^ Theatre, and 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, including a IPeriod of nearly 
Half a Century, vjith Original Anecdotes of many Distinr 
guuhed Persons, Political, Ldterary, and Musical. New 
York. 1826. 8vo. pp- 424. 

Mr Kelly has been a singer upon the British stage for the 
greater part of his life, but is principally known as the composer 
of a vast quantity of theatrical music. We foimd, to our astonish- 
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ment, that half the popular airs, marches, dances, to. uith which 
we have been delignted for the last quarter of a century, are due 
to his prolific muse. He enumerates no less than sixty-two 
dramatic pieces for which he composed the music, between the 
years 1797 and 1821 ; among which we recognise as old 
acquaintances, The Casde Spectre, Blue Beard, Pizarro, Cin- 
derella, The Forty TWeves, The Bride of Abydos, and others 
of more or less note. 

The craniologists have a bump for music as well as for poetry, 
and with good reason ; men are destined for the former as much 
as for the latter. The ^Tascitur^ nonjitj is equally true of both. 
And if ever a man was bom for one thmg more than another, 
Mr Kelly was bom to crotchets and quavers. He seems to 
have come into the world with a fiddlestick m his hand, and has 
literally played and sung through the long tune of life. He 
appears, honest man, to have had scarce a mortal idea of any 
thing in nature grander or more important than fine music, — 
except, indeed, good eating and drinldng. The primo buffo of 
an opera company, if any body knows what that is, occupies a 
station in his view equal to that of some lordly potentate ; a prima 
donna is the bright particular star of his adoration ; a first rate 
tenor or bass voice is a possession of which kings might be proud ; 
but a fine soprano is the ne plus ultra of human perfectibility. 
3V!r Kelly's praise of his friends, or of any individuals, is always 
measured out according to music, and mns something in this 
way : He was a worthy man, and an excellent violin player ; she 
was an exemplaiy wife and mother, and sang with a beautiful 
soprano voice ; he was a good Christian, and played on the 
violoncello with great skill, to. 

But, although there is a great mass of sad trash in this volume, 
details which are litde better than transcripts of playbills, or 
chronicles of the Green Roc^m, we still find much that is amus- 
ing, and something instmctive. It is a pleasant book to read ; 
it is easy to run the eye along over the stuff that serves to fill in, 
and select that which is solid and worth reading. There are 
many amusme anecdotes, both of persons distinguished and of 
persons not distinguished, which serve to illustrate in one par- 
ticular point of view the state of society in Europe, as compared 
mth the state of it in this country; we mean m relation to the 
interest taken in the theatre, and the importance attached to it. 
We shall extract a few passages. 

VOL. IV. 22 
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Mr Kelly gives the following account of the Roman critics. 

The Romans assume that they are the most sapient critics in 
the world ; they are certainly the most severe ones : — ^they have 
no medium, — all is delight or disgust If asked whether a per*^ 
formance or a piece has been successful, the answer, if favourable, 
is, *' e andato al settimo cielo," — ** it has ascended to the seventh 
heaven." If it has failed, they say, ** e andato al abisao del in* 
ferno, — *» it has sunk to the abyss of hell." The severest critiosr 
are the Abbes, who sit in the first row of the pit, each armed with 
a lighted wax taper in one hand, and a book of the opera in the 
other, and should any poor devil of a singer miss a word, they call 
out, " Bravo, bestia, — " Bravo, you beast" 

It is customary for the composer of an opera, to preside at the 
piano-forte the first three nights of its performance, and a precious 
time he has of it in Rome. Should any passage in the music 
strike the audience as similar to one of another composer, they 
cry, " Bravo, il ladro," — " Bravo, you thief; " or ** Bravo, Paesi- 
ello ! bravo, Sacchini ! " If they suppose the passage stolen fimn 
them, ** The curse of God light on him who first put a pen into 
your hand to write music ! " This I heard said, in the Teatro del 
Altiberti, to the celebrated composer Qazzaniga, who was obliged la 
sit patiently at the piano-forte to hear the flattering commendation. 

Cimarosa, who was their idol as a composer, was once so unfor- 
tunate as to make use of a movement in a comic (^ra, at the 
Teatro della Valle, which reminded them of one of his own, in 
an opera composed by^him for the preceding carnival. An Abbe 
started up, and said, *' Bravo, Cimarosa ! you are welcome from 
Naples ; by your music of to-night, it is clear you have neither lefl 
your trunk behind you, nor you old music ; you are an excellent 
cook in hashing up old dishes ! " 

Poggi, the most celebrated buffo singer of his day, always 
dreaded appearing before those stony-hearted critics; however, 
tempted by a large sum, he accepted an engagement at the Teatro 
della Valle. He arrived in Rome some weeks previous to his 
engagement, hoping to make friends, and form a party in his 
favour; he procured introductions to the most severe and scur* 
rilous, and thinking to find the way to their hearts* through their 
mouths, gave them splendid dinners daily. One of them, an Abbe, 
he selected from the rest, as his bosom friend and confidant ; he 
fed, clothed, and supplied him with money ; he confided to him 
his terrors at appearing before an audience so fastidious as the 
Romans. The Abbe assured him, that he had nothing to fear, as 
his opinion was looked up to by the whole bench of critics, and 
when he approved, none dare dissent. 

The awful night for poor Poggi at length arrived; his Jidus 
Achates took his usual seat, in his little locked-up chair, in the pit. 
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It was agreed between them, that he was to convey to Poggi, bj 
signs, the feeling of the audience towards him ; — if they approved, 
the Abbe was to nod his head ; if the contrary, to shake it When 
Poggi had sung his first song, the Abbe nodded, and cried, 
**mavo! bravissimo!" but in the second act, Poggi became 
hoarse, and imperfect ; the audience gave a gentle hiss, which 
disconcerted the affrighted singer, and made him worse : on this, 
his friend became outrageous, and standing up on his chair, afler 
putting out his wax-light, and closing his book, he looked Poggi 
in the face, aod exclaimed, ** Signor Poggi, I am the mouth of 
truth, and thus declare, that you are decidedly the worst singer 
that ever appeared in Rome ! I also declare, that you ought to be 
hooted off the stage #>r your impudence, in imposing on my simple 
and credulous good natare, as you have done." This produced 
roars of laughter, and poor Poggi retired, never to appear again, 
without even exclaiming, ** £t tu Brute," which he might most 
appropriately have applied to his guardian crony. 

In the early part of his life, our author was a performer in an 
Italian Opera Company at Vienna, and gives us several anecdotes 
of the emperor Joseph U. He tlius accounts for die btroductiou 
of the opera in that city. 

The Italian opera had for a length of time been discontinued at 
Vienna, and a first rate French company of comedians substituted. 
The emperor and his court were at Schoenbrunn, and the French 
company were performing there ; apartments in the palace had 
been appointed for them, and a plentiful table allotted to their 
exclusive use. • One day, while they were drinking their wine, and 
abusing it, the emperor passed by the salle a manger, which opened 
into the Royal Gardens. One of the gentlemen, with the innate 
modesty so peculiarly belonging to his nation and profession, 
jumped up from the table with a glass of wine in his hand, fol- 
lowed his Majesty, and said, — " Sire, I have brought your Majesty 
some of the trash which is given us by your purveyor, by way of 
wine ; we are all disgusted at his treatment, and beg to request 
your Majesty to order something better, for it is absolutely impos- 
sible for us to drink it ; he says it is Burgundy — do taste it, sire, 
I am sure you will not say it is." 

The king, with great composure, tasted the wine : ^* I think it 
excellent," said His Majesty, ^^at least, quite good enough for 
me, though, perhaps, not sufiSciently high-flavoured for t/ou and 
your companions ; in France, I dare say, you will get much bet- 
ter." He then turned on his heel, and sending immediately for 
the grand chamberlain, ordered the whole corps dramatique to be 
discharged, and expelled Vienna forthwith. They repented their 
folly, but His Majesty would never hear more of them, and their 
audacity can<?ed the introduction of an Italian opera at Vienna. 
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Air Kelly was for many years of his life an intimate friend and 
bottle companion of Mr Sheridan, of whom he tells a number of 
characteristic anecdotes. 

On the 24tb of Hay, in the same year, Mr Sheridan's celebrated 
play of '* Pizarro," from Kotzebue, was produced ; it was admira- 
bly acted, and I had the proud distinction of having my name 
joined with that of Mr Sheridan, in its production, having been 
selected by him to compose the whole of the music. 

Expectation was on tip-toe ; and strange as it may appear, 
*' Pizarro " was advertised, and every box in the house taken, before 
the fourth act of the play was begun ; nor had I one single word 
of the poetry for which I was to compose tl^ music. Day after 
day, was I attending on Mr Sheridan, representing that time was 
Hying ; and that nothing was done for me. His answer uniformly 
was, '* Depend upon it, my dear Mic, you shall have plenty of 
matter to go on with to-morrow ; " but day after day, that morrow 
came not, which, as my name was advertised as the composer of 
the music, drove me half crazy. • • • 

To my utter surprise, the next day, according to his own ap- 
pointment, Mr Sheridan really came to dinner ; after the cloth was 
removed, he proposed business. I had pen, ink, music, paper, and 
a small piano-forte (which the Duke of Queensberry had given 
me, and v^hich he had been accustomed to take with him in hi» 
carriage, when he travelled), put upon the table with our wine. 
My aim was, to discover the situations of the different chorusses 
and the marches, and Mr Sheridan's ideas on the subject ; and he 
gave them in the following manner : — ** In the Temple of the 
Sun," said he, " I want the virgins of the sun, and their high 
priest, to chant a solemn invocation to their deity." I sang two 
or three bars of music to him, which I thought corresponded with 
what he wished, and marked them down. He then made a sort of 
rumbling noise with his voice (for he had not the smallest idea of 
turning a tune), resembling a deep gruff bow, wow, wow ; but 
though there was not the slightest resemblance of an air in the 
noise he made, yet so clear were his ideas of effect, that I perfectly 
understood his meaning, though conveyed through the medium of 
a bow, wow, wow. Having done this, and pointed out their sev- 
eral situations, he promised me, faithfully, that I should have the 
poetry in a couple of days ; and, marvellous to say, he actually did 
send me Cora's song, which Mrs Jordan sang ; and the trio, sung 
by Mrs Crouch, IVliss Decamp, and Miss Leak, *' Fly away, time," — 
which they made very effective. The poetry of the last, however, 
was written by my good friend Mr Richardson ; the song really 
by himself. Having extracted these, I saw that it was perfectly 
ridiculous to expect the poetry of the chorusses from the author of 
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tlie play ; and as I knew a literary gentleman, whose poverty, if 
not his will, would consent to assist roe, I gave him Mr Sheridan's 
ideas, as I had caught them firom his bow, wow, wows^ and got 
him to write words to them, which he did very wdl ; at least well 
enough to knswer my purpose.* 

But if this were a puzzling situation for a composer, what will 
my readers think of that, in which the actors were left, when I 
state the fact, that, at the time the house was overflowing on the 
first night's performance, all that was written of the play was 
actually rehearsing, and that, incredible as it may appear, until 
the end of the fourth act, neither Mrs Siddons, nor Charles 
Kemble, nor Barrymore had all their speeches ibr the fifth 1 Mr 
Sheridan was up stairs, in the prompter's room, where he was 
writing the last part of the play, while the earlier parts were act- 
ing; and every ten minutes he brought down as much of the 
dialogue as he had don% piece-meal, into the green room, abusing 
himself and his negligence, and making a thousand winning and 
soothing apologies, for having kept the performers so long in such 
painful suspense. 

One remarkable trait in Sheridan's character, was his pene> 
trating knowledge of the human mind; for no man was more 
careful in his carelessness ; he was quite aware of his power over 
his performers, and of the veneration in which they held his great 
talents ; had he not been so, he would not hava ventured to keep 
them (Mrs Siddons particularly) in the dreadftil anxiety which 
they were suffering through the whole of the evening. Mrs 
Siddons told me, that she was in an agony of fright ; but Sheridan 
perfectly knew that Mrs Siddons, C. Kemble, and Barrymore were 
quicker in study than any other perfi^mers concerned ; and that 
he could trust them to be perfect in what they had to say, even at 
half an hour's notice. • • • 

Such, however, were the delays during the first night's per* 
formance, that the play did not end, until within five minutes of 
midnight ! The farce of '' My Grandmother," was to follow, but 
the exhaustion of the audience was so complete, that, when the 
afterpiece commenced, only seventeen persons remained in the 
whole dress circle, and twenty-two in the pit • • • 

His quickness in writing may be judged by the circumstances 
I have already mentioned, relative to the state in which his 
'* Pizarro " was produced, and he made a similar exertion at the 
time he brought out the ** Critic." Two days previous to the 
performance, the last scene was not written. Dr Ford and Mr 
Linley, the joint proprietors, began to get nervous and fidgetty, 
and the actors were absolutely au disespoir^ especially King, who 
was not only stage-manager, but had to play Puff; to bun was 
assigned the duty of hunting down and worrying Sheridan about 
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the last scene ; day after day passed, until, as I have just said, the 
last day but two arrired, and it made not its appearance. 

At last, Mr Lanky, who, being his fat]ter-in-4aw, was pretty well 
aware of his habits, hit upon a stratagem. A night rehearsal of 
*^ The Critic *' was ordered, and Sheridan baring 'dined with 
Linley, was prevailed upon to go ; while they were on the stage, 
King whispered Sheridan* that he had something particular to 
communicate, and begged he would step into the second green 
room. Accordingly, Sheridan went, and there found a table, with 
pens, ink, and paper, a good fire, an armed chair at the table, and 
two bottles of claret, with a dish of anchovy sandwiches. The 
moment he got into the room. King stepped out, and locked the 
door; immediately after which, Linley and Ford came up and told 
the author that, until he had written the scene, he would be kepi 
where he was. 

Sheridan took this decided measure i^ good part ; he ate the 
anchovies, finished the claret, wrote the scene, and laughed hear- 
tily at the ingenuity of the contrivance. * • * 

No man was ever more sore and frightened at criticism than he 
wa8» firom his first outset in life. He dreaded the newspapers, and 
always courted their fi-iendship. I have many times heard him 
say, ** Let me but have the periodical fuess on my side, and there 
•hottld be nothing in this country which I would not accomplish.** 

This sensitiveness of his, as regarded newspapers, renders the 
iUlowing anecdote rather curious : — ^After he had fought his famous 
duel, at Bath, with Colonel Matthews, on Mrs Sheridan's (Miss 
Linley's) account, an article of the most venomous kind was sent 
firom Bath to Mr William Woodfall, the editor of the Public 
Advertiser, in London, to insert in that paper. The article was 
ao terribly bitter against Sheridan, that Woodfall took it to him. 
After reading it, he said to Woodfall, '* My good friend, the writer 
of this article has done his best to vilify me in all ways, but he has 
done it badly and clumsily. I will write a character of myself, as 
coming firom an anonymous writer, ii4iich you will insert in your 
paper. In a day or two after, I will send you another article, as 
coming ftom another anonymous correspondent, vindicating me, 
and refitting most satisfactorily, point by point, ercxy particle of 
what had been written in the previous one.'* 

Woodfidl promised that he would attend to his wishes; and 
Sheridan accordingly wrote one of the most vituperative articles 
against himself that mortal ever penned, which he sent to Wood&U, 
wIk) immedi«Uely inserted it in his newspaper, as agreed upon. 

Day after day passed ; the calumnies which Sheridan had in« 
f«oled against himself, got circulation, and were in every body's 
■Kmlhs; and day after day did Mr Woodfidl wait for the lefuta* 
tion which was to set all to rights, and expose the fallacy of the 
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the play ; and as I knew a literary gentleman, whose poverty* if 
not his will, would consent to assist roe, I gave him Mr Sheridan's 
ideas, as I had caught them from his bow, wow, wows, and got 
him to write words to them, which he did very well ; at least well 
enough to answer my purpose. , 

But if this were a puzzling situation for a composer, what will 
my readers think of that, in which the actors were left, when I 
state the fact, that, at the time the house was overflowing on the 
first night's performance, all that was written of the play was 
actually rehearsing, and that, incredible as it may appear, until 
the end of the fourth act, neither Mrs Siddons, nor Charles 
Kemble, nor Barrymore had all their speeches ibr the fifth ? Mr 
Sheridan was up stairs, in the prompter's room, where he was 
writing the last part of the play, while the earlier parts were act- 
ing; and every ten minutes he brought down as much of the 
dialogue as he had don^ piece-meal, into the green room, abusing 
himself and his negligence, and making a thousand winning and 
soothing apologies, for having kept the performers so long in such 
painful suspense. 

One remarkable trait in Sheridan's character, was his pene- 
trating knowledge of the human mind; for no man was more 
careful in his carelessness ; he was quite aware of his power over 
his performers, and of the veneration in which they held his great 
talents ; had he not been so, he would not have ventured to keep 
them (Mrs Siddons particularly) in the dreadftil anxiety which 
they were suffering through the whole of the evening. Mrs 
Siddons told me, that she was in an agony of fright ; but Sheridan 
perfectly knew that Mrs Siddons, C. Kemble, and Barrymore were 
quicker in study than any other performers concerned ; and that 
he could trust them to be perfect in what they had to say, even at 
half an hour's notice. • • • 

Such, however, were the delays during the first night's per- 
formance, that the play did not end, until within five minutes of 
midnight ! The farce of " My Grandmother," was to follow, but 
the exhaustion of the audience was so complete, that, when the 
afterpiece commenced, only seventeen persons remained in the 
whole dress circle, and twenty-two in the pit • • • 

His quickness in writing may be judged by the circumstances 
I have already mentioned, relative to the state in which his 
'^ Pizarro " was produced, and he made a similar exertion at the 
time he brought out the ** Critic." Two days previous to the 
performance, the last scene was not written. Dr Ford and Mr 
Linley, the joint proprietors, began to get nervous and fidgelty, 
and the actors were absdutely au disespairj especially King, who 
was not only stage-manager, but had to play Puff; to hun was 
assigned the duty of hunting down and worrying Sheridan about 
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power of talent seldom or ever was congregated ; but, alas ! every 
one of those highly distinguished individuals (my valued friend 
George Colman excepted) have been taken from us. 

With the names of all these persons we are not in this country 
familiar; the characters of some are sufficiently notorious. But 
what are we to think of the moral state of society, where men of 
eminent standing, peers, members of parliament are willing to 
have it recorded, that they assemble, to drink to excess in the 
house of a man living in open adultery with another man's wife. 
Indeed the picture wliuch Mr Kelly inadvertendy gives us of the 
moral standard of that part of the community in which he moves, 
is not very creditable. From his own account of himself, in a 
moral point of view, he is evidently such a person, as no man, 
who had a proper regard for his reputation, would think proper 
to associate with. And yet he seems perfectly unconscious that 
he has been guilty of any impropriety, much less criminality, and 
pleads guilty to only a few trifling expesses agamst temperance, 
of which the gout occasionally reminds him. He is, too, it seems, 
a royal favourite, and boasts of the royal grace, protection, and 
bounty. When we read such books, we feel as ii we could not 
be sufficiently thankful, that the very constitution of our society 
prevents the existence of a class oi persons, possessing such an 
unnatural rank, that the community, in spite of its better moral 
feelines, is forced to tolerate them in a disgraceful career of 
drinkmg, gaming, and debauchery. 



Notices of the original and- successive Efforts to Improve the 
Discipline of the Prison at Philadelphia^ and to Aeform the 
Criminal Code of Pennsylvania; tmih a few Observations on 
the Penitentiary System. By Robebts V aux, Philadelphia. 
1826. 8vo. pp. 76. 

This pamplilet is the production of a gendeman of Philadel- 
phia, distbgmshed for his labours in the cause of humanity* It 
contains an account of the efibrts which have been ma^e by a 
benevolent society in that city, to improve the state of the prisons, 
and soften the rigours of the penal code of Pennsylvania. The 
penal code of die State, as established by its great founder, was 
di^guished for mildness. But during the long period of Englisli 
dominion, the sanguinary Jaws of the mother country were intro- 
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duced with their profuse infliction of death, whmping, branding, 
be. The evils which necessarily sprtlie from tnis system were 
heightened by the wretched conaition of the prisons^ A socie^ 
for the relief of the prisoners was established in Philadelphia as 
early as the year 1776 ; but was soon dissolved, in consequence 
of the war with Great Britain. In the year 1 787, a amilar society 
was founded, with the name of '^ The Philadelphia Society for 
Relieving the Miseries of' Public Prisons." Their immediate 
object was the relief of the prisoners confined, but their views 
extended to an examination of the effects produced by the 
existing system of penal law. 

The condition in which they found the prison was shocking; 
but most of the jails in England and this country were at that 
time in nearly as nad a state. *' In one common herd were kept 
by day and by night, prisoners of all ages, colours, and sexes. 
No separation was made of the most flagrant ofiender and con- 
vict from the prisoner who might perhaps be falsely suspected of 
some trifling misdemeanor ; none qf the old and hardened culprit 
from the youthful and trembling novice in crime ; none even of 
the fraudulent swindler from the. unfortunate, and possibly most 
estimable debtor ;. and, intermingled with all these, in one ccnt- 
rupt and corrupting assemblage, were to be found the disgusting 
object of popular contempt, smeared with filth firom the pillory, 
the unhappy victim of the lash streaming with blood from the 
whipping-post, the half naked vagrant, the loathsome drunkard, 
the sick suSering with various bodily pains, and too often the 
manacled malefactor, whose precious hours of probation had 
been numbered by his earthly judge." The keeper was sup- 
posed to employ the prisoners in committing depredations upon 
the citizens, and was continued in office only because no one 
else desired so disagreeable a charge. This man did all in his 
power to thwart the Society's plans of inquiry and reformation ; 
they however persisted, and by degrees awakened the attention of 
the citizens to the evils which they were eadeavouring to remedy. 

In the year 1786, a law had been enacted, directing, <^ that a 
certain description of convicts should be employed in cleaning 
the streets of the city, and repairing the roads of its neighbour- 
hood," distinguished by shaven heads and an infamous dress. 
To prevent them from revenging the insults to which they were 
exposed, they were encumbered with iron collars and chainai, 
and guarded by armed keepers. The evil consequences of this 
regulation soon attracted the notice of the Society, and induced 
them to present a memorial to the Legislature, setting forA the 
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advantages of private or even solitary labour. This memorial, 
bj attracting the attention of the Legislature, was mainly con- 
.ducive to the important improvements in prison discipline and the 
penal law, for which Pennsylvania has been sbce (usUnguished. 

In the year 1 790, the Legislature adopted a plan, wluch the 
Society had prepared, for the permanent improvement of prison 
disciplme, and two years after, made such alterations in the penal 
code, as were necessary to give effect to the penitentiary system* 
In the year 1794, the Society carried on a correspondence with 
the executives of several of the other states, which led to the 
reformation of the penal law in various parts of the Union. Since 
the year 1800, they have*made repeated applications to the Legis- 
lature, for the erection of buildings adapted to penitentiary pur- 
poses ; as the old prison edifices have been found very inadequate. 
They have at length succeeded, and suitable edifices are now 
erecting at Pittsburg, and near Philadelphia. The labours of the 
. Society are deserving of the highest praise. In their effints to 
alleviate the distresses, and improve the characters of criminals, 
they have displayed a zeal and benevolence worthy of Howard. 
And by the introduction, to which they were chiefly instrumental, 
of the penitentiary system, they have become the benefactors, 
not of Pennsylvania merely, but of all parts of the Union, where 
it has been established. 

Previously to the introduction of this system, the modes of 
punishment that had prevailed both in Pennsylvania and the 
other states, which have since followed her example, were death, 
whipping, branding, cropping, &c., and confinement without 
occupation in the common jail. In their stead, the penitentiaiy 
system substitutes confinement accompanied with hard labour, 
in prisons appropriated to convicts exclusively; abolishing the 
punishment of death in most cases, and the host of barbarous 
corporal punishments in all ; classifying the degrees of guilt ; and 
attempting by means of separation' and strict discipline, to work a 
reibrm in the character of the criminal. Such, we believe, were 
the principles on which the system was established in Penn^l- 
vania originally, and subsequently in New York, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and other parts of the Union. It is true, that 
penitendaries have smce degenerated very much from their high 
character of schools for the reformation of the vicious, and have 
become little more than means of securing society, for a time, 
from the attacks of hardened offenders, and of compelling them 
to labour for their own support. Still, however, even m this 
condition, they are vastly superior to the ^old system, with its 
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profligate waste of life, its ignominious corporal punishments, and 
Its indiscriminate mixture of the criminal, the accused, and the 
debtor, in the filth, idleness, and corruption of a common jail. 
The principal reasons why they have failed to answer the bigli 
expectations entertained respecting them, are, the insufficiency of 
the buildings in which the system has been tried, in point of size 
and construction, to admit the requisite separation of offenders, 
and the relaxation of strict discipline, with a view to the most 
profitable occupation of the prisoners. Those have befen allowed 
to unite their skill and labour, who ought to have been kept sepa- 
rate, and indulgences have been granted, to induce them to exert 
themselves, inconsistent with a wholesome severity. 

At the period of the establishment of the system in Pennsyl- 
vania, when the prison was sufficient for the acconunodation of 
the convicts, and die principles of the institution strictly adhered 
to* by its benevolent founders, ^^the prison was a school of 
reformation, and of the many who received the governor's par- 
don, not one returned a convict. At a later period, out of near 
two hundred persons, who had been recommended to, and par- 
doned by the governor, only four had retiumed." And the 
amount of crime in and about the city had greatly decreased. 
The reasons assigned in the pamphlet before us, for the dimin- 
ished usefulness of the institution of late years, are fully sufficient 
to account for the fact, without tlirowing the blame on the system. 
These are the changes which the government of the penitentiary 
has imdergone, — the division and extension of responsibility ; the 
inadequate size of the prison, which was erected for the city and 
county of Philadelphia only, but since the reformation of the 
code, has been the receptacle of all the convicts of the State, 
thus rendering it impossible to make a proper classification of 
the offenders; the direction of the prisoner's labour to such 
branches of industnr as would yield the largest profit, without 
any consideration of their fitness to the purposes of a peniten- 
tiary ; and the frequent exercise of the power of pardon. 

oimilar circumstances undoubtedly have operated to diminish 
die good effects of the system in other parts of the Union. In 
our State, it has been almost j)aralysed for many years, by the 
crowded condition of the prison. In New York, its first results 
were like those in Pennsylvania, and its subsequent usefulness 
haa suflfered from corresponding causes. The prison, which 
was originally built to hold three himdred persons, afterwards 
contamed more than double that number. A large part of the 
<^nvicts ootdd not be employed for waot of room, and some of 
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the best of them were pardoned every month to ntake way for 
now convicts. This defect has since been remedied by the 
erection of a large bridewell m the city of New York, and a 
state prison at Auburn. These are said, by the governor, in his 
last speech to the Legislature, to be in an excellent condition. 
Another state prison is now erectmg at Sing-^ing, in Westchester 
county. Pennsylvania, also, as we have already observed, is 
supplying the want of suitable buildings, by the penitenuaries 
now erectuig at Pittsburg and near Philadelphia. These two 
states have set a noble example to the rest of the Union. In 
both of them, the system was once fairly tried, with the best re- 
sults; and their late efforts to restore its purity, and aflbrd means 
for its operation, prove their conviction of its usefulness. Their 
example is most encouraging. It shows that the svstem is most 
valuea where it is best known. We hope that the other states, and 
our own among the rest, will be roused to corresponding exertions. 
Wherever the system is pursued steadily, according to the 
principles which experience has shown to be correct, there can 
be little doubt of its success. By success, we do not mean that 
all crimes will be prevented, nor all prisoners reformed ; but that 
enough will be effected to justify the labour expended. The 
indulgence of extravagant expectations on this point, has been 
productive of much disappointment ; and, what is worse, has 
rendered men sceptical as to the real advantages of the plan, and 
relaxed their efforts for its regulation and improvement. It is not 
contended that it is perfect, but only that it is much superior to the 
old mode of punishment, and affi)rds the best means at present 
in our power for the prevention of crime. To effect this object, 
the old system relied simply on the principle of terror, the 
modem adds that of the cnminal's reformation. And the same 
means which are used to restore him to virtue, are made instru- 
mental in deterring others from ofiending. Confinement and 
hard labour are substituted in the room of death, scourging, 
branding, and mutilation. And it can hardly be doubted, that 
the change is for the better, even though we look no farther than 
to the relative influence of the two modes of punishment, in 
deterring from crime. As to the puaishment of death^ it is so 
abhorrent to the feelings of our community, and con^quently 
the chance of escape, firom the scrupulosity of courts, juries, and 
witnesses is so great, that we cannot believe the fear of it would 
operate so powerfully, as the certamty of a tedious confinement 
on reasonable proof of guilt. And as to the other painful and 
ignominious punishments, which we have mentioned, we wouM 
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remark, that a criminal is generally a man of unbridled passions, 
and little sense of character. Pain and shame are less dreadful 
to him than restraint. His reckless habits generate a brutal 
hardiliood, which bids defiance to corporal punishment, and 
depriving him of character render him insensible to shame. But 
restraint he most cordially hates and dreads. The want of self- 
control impels Iiim to the commission of crime. And this impulse 
will be most effectually checked by the prospect of confinement 
and strict discipline. 

But greater efficacy in the prevention of crime is by no means 
the only advantage attending the penitentiary system. It prevents 
the growth of that savage callousness among the lower classes, 
which springs from the fi'equent sight of public executions and 
corpora] punishments. By confinmg the offender, it relieves 
society from the fear of his depredations ajid the pollution of his 
example ; while the old system would have turned him loose, 
rendered doubly ferocious by the smart of bodily pain. It 
compels him to labour for his own support, instead of preying 
upon the spoils of his fellow men, and ofiers him the means of 
reformation, which, if properly applied, can hardly fail, in a 
majority of cases, of dismissing him a better man, than when he 
entered the prison. It may easily be shown, too, that this system 
produces a great saving of expense to the public. Our state 
prison, this last year, has supported itself, and left a balance of 
more than ten thousand dollars in favour of the commonwealth. 
And the state prison in the city of New York, (Jovemor Clinton 
observes, in his last speech to the Legislature, would, probably^ 
under judicious management, pay all its own expenses. 

But, perhaps, it may be saia, that this great amount of produc- 
tive labour can be attained only by a departure fi'om the strict 
discipline of a penitentiary. Be it so. The illustration is not 
essential to our argument. We maintain, th^t if the public were 
to pay the whole expense of the prisoners' support, still they 
would be great gainers in a pecuniary view. It has been 
truly said, diat one thief out of prison costs the community 
more than ten within it. It is stated in the North American 
Review for April, 1820, that " in the town of Boston, which is 
as well governed, and as sharply watched as any city in the 
Union, it is supposed there are two thousand men and women, 
who live by pronigacy, firaud, aid felony ; and that they obtain, in 
one way or another, at least one dollar per day each, making, in 
the whole, the enormous sum of seven hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars per annum, the twentieth part of which could be made to 
support the whole of them in the state prison at Charlestown.'^ 
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It can hardly be denied then, that the advantages attending the 
penitentiary system are great. But it is vain to think of securing 
them without a steady adherence to its principles. Prisons must 
be erected of sufficient size and proper construction, to allow of 
the necessary separation of the convicts, during the hours of 
kbour and repose. They must be properly prisons, places of 

Eunishment and not manufactories. The main object should not 
e to make the criminals pay the expense of their support, but 
the penalty of their crimes. The name of penitentiaries should 
be indicative of their character. The discipline should be such, 
as to make the prisoner heartily repent, that he ever committed 
the offence which subjected him to its rigours. But its strictness 
will necessarily be relaxed, and a proper separation of the con- 
victs preventea, if the first object attended to, is to induce and 
enable them to make the most profitable use of their mechanical 
skill. Another requisite is, that the amount of punishment should 
be certain. The power of pardoning should be very sparingly 
exercised. Men should not enter prison, with the hope, that a 
short period of pretended reformation will strike off years from 
die term of their confinement. 

The state of the county gaols is a most serious obstacle in 
the way of any system which aims at the diminution of crime. 
The same mdiscriminate mixture prevails in them, which has 
proved to be so poxious in our state penitentiaries. The convict 
who is undergomg the sentence of the law, and the accused 
who are waiting for trial, are , allowed to as£K)ciate with one 
another, and, in many instances, with the debtors.* No employ-^ 
ment is iumished, and gambling and drinking are tolerated. So 
diat they prove, as mi^t be expected, schools of vice, and their 
inmates are soon qualified for admisdon into the state prisons. 
When proper measures are taken for their reformation, when the 
principles of the penitentiary system are stricdv pursued in our 
state prisons, then we may hope to witness a diminution in the 
number of (rffences ; but till then, they will go on steadily in- 
creasing with the increase of our wealth and population. 

In the observations T^ch have been made, we have considered 
•eonfinement, with hard labour and the classffication of offenders, 
according to their difierent degrees of guih, as the principles of 
the penitentiary system. For they have hitherto been its distin- 
goishing characteristics. Lately, ^however, an opinion has pre- 
vailed in Pennsylvania, that soHtary confinement without employ- 
ment has superior advantages. And the experiment is to be 
tried in the prison now erecting near Philadelphia. We are not 
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sufficiently acquainted with the details of the plan to form any 
judgment as to its probable effects. The principal objectimis 
seem to be, the danger of producing extreme depression of 
spirits, and ev6n derangement of mind, by an injudictous excess 
in the degree of punishment, and the expense of supporting the 
establishment without any aid from the criminal's labour. If 
properly managed, it seems ISkely to become an effectual means 
of punishment and reformation. It has long been used in prisons, 
as a means of keeping order and subduing refiractoiy spirits. It 
appears to us doubtful, however, whether it will prove superior 
to the former system. That was productive of striking advan- 
ti^s, while the practice accorded with the theoiy, in the bands 
of its beneficent founders. It has failed, because it has degen- 
erated, and the reformed system may experience the same uite. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. ' 

( Condudtdfrmn page 151.) 

It may not be uninteresting to notice some of the causes which 
have led to this neglect of the early education of children in the 
import and use of language. 

Among these, the difficulty of descending to the true sinnplicity 
of the subject is not the least. How few persons of well cultivat- 
ed minds know how to talk to children. Progress in knowledge 
depends very much on the power of generalization, and this power, 
after having been long in exercise, begets modes of thinking and 
of expression which are far beyond the reach of the infantile mind, 
that attends mostly to particulars. ** Honesty is the best policy " is a 
proverb, which we, who have acquired inaturity of thought and of 
language, readily comprehend. But what a number of particulars 
are involved in this short sentence. Follow out the trains of 
thought which it will, on a little reflection, produce, and see through 
what a wide field of action and events and circumstances they 
lead. The child's mind must pass through all or some of these 
drains of thought before it can arrive at the meaning of the proverb* 
To excite them, by a proper induction of particulars, is Uie difficulty 
irhich, strange as it may seem, even the philosopher is often at a 
)ss how to overcome. To do this he must for ihe moment lay 
nde all the loftiness of thought and splendour of imagination and 
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scope of language, to which he has long been accustomed, and go 
back to the dawn of his now mighty intellect, and become again a 
little child ; a task of no easy accomplishment ; a talent which 
comparatively but few of the higher order of mind& possess. 

To this intrinsic difficulty of the subject may be added its ap- 
parent lowliness. To prattle and play with children serves very 
well to fill up a vacant hour ; nay, to the parent it may afford one 
of the sweetest enjoyments of life. But seriously to exercise all 
the patience and perseverance which are necessary to carry these 
plans into effect, this seems too humble an employfaient for thooe 
who have long been engaged in the profound labours of science, 
the fascinating pleasures of taste, the elaborate performances of art, 
or the weighty business and projects of human affairs. And yet in 
truth what occupation can be a nobler one, than to analyze the first 
principles of the human mind ; to divine and prosecute the best 
modes of planting and nurturing the seeds of thought, of cherishing 
and unfolding the buds of genius; of expanding and leading to ma- 
turity those intellectual fhiits which the frost of death withers ; but 
which are to bloom undecaying through the spring-time of eternity. 

Another obstacle in the way of promoting any reform in the 
early education of youth in language, is, the popular objection, 
that nature herself has pointed out the best mode ; that art cannot 
mend it; that children will take their own way in learning the ele- 
ments of speech ; and that it does no good to attempt to hasten to 
maturity, what must of necessity be gradual in its growth. But 
you do not leave nature to do her own work. You do not let your 
children rise to manhood like the forest-tree. You pursue modes 
of instruction ; you give Ihem example ; you lead them by the 
force of imitation to the use of language as yourself and others 
around them use it ; you even go so far as to send them to school at a 
very early age, if for no other purpose at least to save yourself some 
care and trouble. Now the true question is, not whether nothing 
or something shall be done, but whether what is done is suscepti- 
ble of no improvement. There is a mode of teaching children 
language, a very old and almost universal mode ; you have care- 
les^y adopted it ; are yon sure there cannot be devised a better 
mode 1 Is human invention, which is now astonishing the world 
with its discoveries in almost every other field of human effort, to 
be considered absolutely impotent and useless in that of education t 
Will fathers take more pains with their grounds than with their 
children, and devote more time and research to know how to make 
their orchard-trees yield a few more and fiurer apples, than to train 
up the '* olive plants which are around their table" to the produc- 
tion of richer and more abundant fruit ! Will philosophers subject 
matter to all possible varieties of forms and combinations, in order 
to elicit some new process of its motion or action for the temporal 
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Imiefit of man ; and yet neglect to ascertain the principles, and 
ooltirate to their highest degree of improvement the operations of 
that mind, which is the very agent to which they are indebted for 
all the truths which they discover, and all the wonders which they 
perform. Statesmen lay the monuments of their glory in cutting 
eanab, that what administers to the bodily wants or comforts of 
their countrymen, may find its way more easUy and at a cheaper rate 
from one part of the nation to the other ; and will they leave the 
fountains of human thought unexplored, and the stream of human 
intellect, in all its earlier course, to grope its tardy passage through 
the thousand obstables, which error, sanctioned by custom, opposes 
to its broader and deeper tide ? Then we do not act up to the 
dignity of our nature. We prefer matter to mind ; the, body to 
the soul ; time to eternity. 

There is one other cause tending to produce the lowu state of 
improvement in the early education of children, that yet remains 
to be mentioned — ^the desire of accomplishing the .object in the 
most economical way. A cheap teacher, and a large school, will do 
▼ery well for very young children. As well might you say, that 
an inferior mason and bad materials are adequate to the laying of 
that foundation on which you hope to erect a great and permanent 
edifice. I^ the principles laid down in the former part of this 
essay are correct, the very time to have your children under the 
ea^e of skilful and accomplished teachers, is when they begin to 
l^arn the import and use of language. For errors committed then 
will hardly be quite got rid of through life. Their great task after- 
wards will be, not so much to learn, as to unlearn ; and, perhaps, 
they will have always to lament the vague ideas which they at- 
tached at first to language, the incorrect associations of thought 
which they formed, the confused modes of thinking which they 
adopted, and the unmeaning or vulgar phraseology which they ac- 
quired. The experience of every one arrived to mature age, must 
have convinced him of the truth of these remarks. How thoroughly 
soever his mind may have been disciplined by study, and his judg- 
ment rendered profound by experience, or his imagination and taste 
formed to be classically correct by cultivation ; the impressions of 
bis childhood cling to him with a force, and revive with a firesh- 
ness, almost irresistible. The old meaning of words, which the 
school dame taught him, and all her illustrations, and stories, and 
examples to render these words intelligible, start up in his remem- 
brance at times when he least expects or wishes for them, and 
influence his thoughts, and perhaps his expressions, in spite of him- 
self. It is in mind as in manners, an awkward trick of children 
is sometimes carried through life ; not to be counteracted by asso- 
ciating with the most refined society, or even by acquiring a simple 
elegance of deportment. 
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If these remarks have weight as to the intellectual, how much 
more so with reference to the moral character of man. Whatever 
may be our opinion in regard to the moral sense, how far it may 
be instinctive, or how much it depends on cultivation ; all wiU 
agree, that, without instruction in moral and religious truth, man 
would be grossly ignorant of his duty. This instruction must be 
communicated by language. Of course, it becomes infinitely im- 
portant, that those terms which are used to convey moral and re- 
ligious ideas should be well understood. If children are lefl to 
attach a false or vague meaning to these terms, who can calculate 
the influence that it will of necessity have upon all their thoughts 
and feelings on moral and religious subjects. Nay, it goes to &Tm 
their character through life. The man may, by reflection and study, 
correct the errors of his head, which have grown out of the mis- 
conceptions of childhood ; but these misconceptions have already 
moulded in a great degree his affections, his desires, and purposes, 
and he finds it a mighty task to subdue the waywardness of his heart. 
A child asks his teacher the meaning of the word *' proper," who» 
having himself no correct ideas attached to the term, tells the little 
inquirer, that *' proper " means such conduct as he sees in polite 
and fashionable people^ The parent taking for granted, that the 
boy is making admirable progress at school in the spelling-book| 
and that he will soon be able to read (that is, to pronounce cor- 
rectly) in the Bible, and finding, too, that he can even repeat some 
definitions of very hard words in the Dictionary, is at no trouble 
to ascertain how far he is learning to think correctly ; whether he 
attaches true or false ideas to the words which he uses, or in fact 
any ideas at all. The fother, to be sure, talks to him oflen, with 
affection and earnestness, on the importance of his growing up to 
be a virtuous and useful man, and hopes his conduct will always 
be " proper ; " that is, according to the boy's conception, derived 
from his oracle, the schoolmaster, that he will act as fashionable 
and polite people do. It is quite possible, these are the very people 
in the village, whose example the father would least wish his son 
to follow. What care, what skill, what patience, what ingenuity, 
what precision ought to be used in teaching children such terms, 
as serve to form, and perhaps to fix forever their impressions with 
regard to moral and religious truths. Are the character and 
the talents of those, to whom this important task is assigned, of 
little consequence? Is the cheapness of the school its highest 
recommendation ? Miserable economy ! We employ, indeed, for 
trifling wages, those whom, perhaps, we had better never em- 
ploy at all ; at the sacrifice, too, of wasting the time, and toil, 
and patience of our offspring; and, what is still worse, at the 
risk of their imbibing errors, which no expense of labour can 
aflcrwards remove. A delusion, the folly of which is only equalled 
by its sad effects. 
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UnUTY OF EXERCISE. 

Spontaneous exercise has a powerful effect on the organs and 
fonctions of life ; and this will not seem surprising, if we reflect, 
that the parts which are destined to move the animal machine, 
are more voluminous than all the organs which perform the offices 
of the organic, or interior life. Thus the muscles of the neck, 
back, loins, and extremities, form a larger mass than all the organs 
which carry on the work of digestion, respiration, circulation, secre- 
tion, &c. In the natural state of man, the will has entire sway 
oyer the locomotive organs. In bringing into successive and 
regular action the muscles which bend and extend the limbs, in 
moderating and accelerating their contractions, We are enabled to 
walk, run, leap, dance, &c. But these voluntary efforts cannot be 
continued without impressing on the interior organs of nutrition 
and assimilation, a portion of the muscular energy and action. It 
may be regarded as a remarkable phenomenon, that the muscles 
of volition are so intimately associated with the organs which 
carry on the work of nutrition, respiration, the various secretions, 
excretions, 6lc., that the former cannot be brought into methodical 
action, without exciting and invigorating the latter. Hence exer- 
cise will be rational and useful in proportion to the regularity with 
which it is taken, and its accurate adaptation to the strength and 
condition of him who takes it. 

It is sometimes taken in a violent and irregular manner, afler 
long intermissions, and is then condemned as useless, or even 
pernicious, merely because somebody has been indiscreet enough 
to abuse it. It may again be so inert, as to be worthless, — as 
lounging through the street, in so sluggish and slovenly a manner, 
that if the noble organs within were called on to decide, they could 
not tell whether the attempt to exercise were affected or real. 

That the organs of voluntary motion have an intimate relation 
with all the vital organs of the living fabric, there can be no doubt; 
for, if we divide the trunk of the nerves sent to one of the limbs, 
the part so deprived of the nervous influence, soon loses the power 
of moving, and becomes paraljrtic. On the other hand, when the 
brain, the source of the nerves, is excited, the nervous power is 
augmented, and muscular action is more energetic, and more fully 
developed. A man, now tranquil and serene, suddenly hears some 
piece of good news, — he can no longer remain silent and still ; he 
rises, advances, retreats, and feels the necessity of expending in 
speech and motion the abundance of life and animation, with which 
his nerves and muscles have just been replenished. The muscular 
system is not less nearly allied to the circulating apparatus. From 
the moment the communication between the heart and muscles is 
interrupted by a ligature or otherwise, their contractile power is 
destroyed. But if the arterial current flows with accelerated 
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advantages of private ^or even solitary labour. This memorial, 
bj attracting the attentiotf of the Legislature, was mainly coa* 
,duciye to the important iraproveraehts in prison discipline and the 
penal law, for which Pennsylvania has been since (ustinguished. 

In the year 1 790, the Legislature adopted a plan, which the 
Socie^ had prepared, for the permanent improvement of prison 
disciphne, and two years after, made such alterations in the penal 
code, as were necessary to give effect to the penitentiary system* 
In the year 1794, the Society carried on a correspondence with 
the executives of several of the other states, which led to the 
reformation of the penal law in various parts of the Union. Since 
the year 1800, they hav^^nade repeated applications to the Legis- 
lature, for the erection of buildings adapted to penitentiary pur- 
poses ; as the old prison edifices have been found very inadequate* 
They have at length succeeded, and suitable edifices are now 
erecting at Pittsburg, and near Philadelphia. The labours of the 
. Society are deserving of the highest praise. In their efikrts to 
alleviate the distresses, and improve the characters of criminals, 
they have displayed a zeal and benevolence worthy of Howard. 
And by. the introducdon, to which they were chiefly instrumental, 
of the penitendary system, they have become the benefactors, 
not of rennsylvania merely, but of all parts of the Union, where 
it has been established. 

Previously to the introduction of this system, the modes of 
punishment that had prevailed both in Pennsylvania and the 
other states, which have since followed her example, were death, 
whipping, branding, cropping, &c., and confinement without 
occupation in the common jail. Li their stead, the penitendary 
system substitutes confinement accompanied with hard labour, 
in prisons appropriated to convicts exclusively; abolishing the 
punishment of death in most cases, and the host of barbarous 
corporal punishments in all; classifying the decrees of guilt ; and 
attempting by means of separation and strict discipline, to work a 
reform in the character of the criminal. Such, we believe, were 
the principles on which the system was established in Pennsyl- 
vania originally, and subsequently in New York, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and other parts of the Union. It is true, that 
penitendaries have since degenerated very much from their high 
character of schools for the reformation of the vicious, and have 
become litde more than means of securing society, for a time, 
from the attacks of hardened oflTenders, and of compelling them 
to labour for their own support. Still, however, even m this 
condition, they are vastly superior to the old sj'stem, with its 
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piofligate waste of life, its ignominious corporal punisluncnts, and 
Its indiscriminate mixture of the criminal, the accused, and tiiti 
debtor, in the filth, idleness, and corruption of a conmion jail. 
The principal reasons why they have failed to answer the high 
expectations entertained respecting them, are, the insufficiency of 
ifae buildings in which the system has been tried, in point of size 
and construction, to admit the requisite separation of ofTendcrs, 
iiid the relaxation of strict discipline, with a view to the most 
profitable occupation of the prisoners. Those have been aUowed 
|d unite their skill and labour, who ought to have been kept sepa- 
nte, and indulgences have been granted, to induce them to exert 
theinselves, inconsistent with a wholesome severity. 

At the period of the establishment of the system in Pennsyl- 
vania, when the prison was sufficient for the accommodation of 
(be convicts, and die principles of the institution strictly adhered 
to* bf its benevolent founders, "the prison was a school of 
reformation, and of the many who received the governor's par- 
don, not one returned a convict. At a later period, out of near 
tSFO hundred persons, who had been reconmiended to, and par- 
doned by the governor, only four had returned.^ And the 
amount of crime in and about the city had greatly decreased. 
The reasons assigned in the pamphlet before us, for the dimin- 
kfaed usefubess of the institution of late years, are fully sufficient 
Id account for the fact, without tlurowing the blame on the system. 
These are the changes which the government of the penitentiary 
has undergone, — the division and extension of re^nsibility ; the 
inadequate size of the prison, which was erected for the city and 
county of Philadelphia only, but since the reformation of the 
code, has been the receptacle of all the convicts of the State, 
thus rendering it impossible to make a prq)er classification of 
the offenders; the oirection of the prisoner's labour to such 
bnmches of industry as would yield the largest profit, without 
any consideraticm of their fitness to the ptuposes of a peniten- 
tiary ; and the firequent exercise of the power of pardon. 

oimilar circumstances undoubtedly have operated to diminish 
tbe good efllects of the system in other parts of the Union. In 
cur State, it has been almost jiaralysed for many years, by the 
cfowded condition of the prison. In New York, its first results 
were like those in Pennsylvania, and its subsequent usefulness 
has suflfered from correspondmg causes. The prison, which 
was origiQally built to hold three hundred persons, afterwards 
contained more than double that number. A large part of the 
convicts oouM not be employed (or waut of room* and some of 
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Seemingly down a gulf, &osi which I straggled 
To lift me ; but the ever badiward plunge 
Hurried me, like the rushing of a torrent. 
Farther and &rther from all hope of light 
Oi the flweet face of Heaveu. O ! had a star, 
A single lonely star, one of the emaUest, 
That sc&rcely twinkles, when the winter's night 
Is clearest, and there is no moon to shade 
The lesser lights; and the bright evening yltnet 
Has set, and Jove not mounted yet his throne, 
And made his vassela dim ; — had such a star 
Broke out a moment, from the thick obscure, 
To tell me where to look upon the sky. 
And, in that utter void, forget not where 
To wait the dawning, I had then had hope. 
And not been wholly desolate ; and yet 
None greeted me, hut all was like a chaos. 
After its waves have settled to a. calm, 
And even the swell, that follows on the stonUi 
Subsided into stillness. 

Then, methought, 
I heard a sound, like the for roar of winds 
Amid the forest oaks, when the whole sea 
Of branches tosses, as the coming tempest 
Stoops from its car of clouds, and scourges them. 
Till the wide wdderneas bows to the dust 
Before its anger. Such a hollow sound 
Rolled onward, and yet louder every moment, 
Seemed like the rush of myriad wings, or sweep 
Of mailed horsemen, when the beaten plain 
Trembles, and, in the mid encounter, wide 
Their armour shocks and rings. A breathless fear, 
A terror that had winged my flying feet, 
Had not the deeper dread of what I knew not 
Beyond the point I stood on, held me fixed 
And rooted to the ground, and with it, too, 
A mingled feeling of desire and hope. 
Wakened me from my trance, and turned me whence 
The rushing came. Methought the darkness seemed 
To fode, and &oro its womb a glimmering rose 
Pale and uncertain, as the flitting glance 
Of mooidight through a storm. Anon it took 
Hore fixedness, and then it reared itself 
Into H dreamy shape, a wavering form, 
Hovering in misttar on the sleeping waves, 
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When night is deep, and all the light in heaven 
Just gives a visible outline, so that earth 
Seems like a land of shadows. Then it stood 
Before me, and a chill and spectral glare 
. Invested it, and .as it onward drew, 
With ominous bearing, I could dimly catch 
Traces of human likeness, yet it seemed 
More like a moon-struck ghost, than living thing. 
For there was not a motion in its limbs, 
Gesture, or step, but it seemed borne along 
On the swift tide of air — its glaring eyeballs 
Rolled not, and had no meaning, but they stared. 
Like a blind statue's, with everted lids. 
Glassy and cold ; and from its bloodless lips 
There seemed to come no voice, for they were still. 
And yet stood open, like the last fixed gasp 
Of dissolution. Soon the vision neared me, 
And then I heard a low and muttering sound, 
Like the faint utterance of forbidden charms, 
When, even herself in fear, the sorceress 
J^vokes the shades of hell, or calls the spirits, 
Whose dwelling is in air. Then as I heard it, 
I started and looked round me ; for no breath 
Quivered upon those ashy lips, and yet 
I knew the voice came from them, and it sounded 
Hollow, as from the tomb. *' Creature of earth, 
Child of despair and fear, of doubt and madness, 
I bid thee follow me ; the spell is on thee. 
And where I go, thou must perforce attend^ me ; 
And I. will show thee such unearthly things, 
As will not leave thee to thy dying day. 
But haunt thee, like the secret consciousness 
Of undiscovered crime." He said ; and then 
Turned from me, and went moving through the darkness, 
Lofly and proud. At once I felt myself 
Lifted, as by the sweeping of a tempest, 
And borne along so rapidly, my breath 
And sense were lost. Awhile I knew of nothing, 
But that my flight was onward ; then my brain 
Grew wonted to the change, and fixed itself, 
So that all objects took a startling clearness, 
Though seen in deepest shade. A magic world 
Seemed bursting into being, wondrous, wild, 
Majestic, beautiful, obscure, and dark. 
Then bright to dazzling. Countless images 
Crowded before me, till the eye was weary 
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In looking onward throogh the living 

That rolled upon me, like the toppling waves 

Heaved from the womb of oceair, surge on surge. 

To burst upon the shore. I harried by them. 

And back they rushed behind me, like the hDls, 

And groves, and towns, and spires, when borne ak>ng 

The bosom of some mighty stream by winds 

That send the vessel through the frothy waves, 

Like a shaft winged with frite. It were a tale 

Too high for mortal utterance, to tell 

The shapes that met me, and they ravished me 

With such unearthly joy, the vision melted 

In its own fervour, and I found myself 

Alone in darkness. 

P. 
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The Works of Anna Lstitia Barbauld. With a Memoir by LucT Anuif . In two 

Yolumes. 1826. 12mo. pp. 324 and 372. 

This very neat edition of Mrs Barhauld's Works, lately published 
in New York, contains most of the pieces found in the last English 
edition, tc^ether with those of a new volume, entitled ** A Legacy 
for Young Ladies," first published this year in London, and, of 
course, never before offered to readers in this country. Mrs 
Barbauld's writings, except the Legacy for Young J^dies, which 
has been prepared for publication by Miss Aikin since the 
author's death, have been often before the American public in 
different forms, and are two well known to require any analysis 
or exposition of their character firom us. We hope and believe, 
moreover, that they are too highly appreciated to derive any advan- 
tage from our praise. We cannot, however, omit the opportunity 
now offered to us, of bearing testimony to the peculiar excellence 
of all that Mrs Barbauld has ever written, with the design to sub- 
serve the purposes of early education. Possessed of a discriminating 
mind, and having been herself a long time devoted to the duties of 
a teacher, she was singularly qualified, both by nature and by habit, 
to do justice to a subject in which she took so lively an interest. 

Lest our readers should not all of them have an opportunity to 
study Mrs Barbauld's writings on education, we wiU quote a para- 
graph or two, which we think are particularly striking. Speaking 
of the utter impotence of precepts where they are constantly via< 
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laled by the preo^ptors themselves, and their influence counter- 
acted by every thing that surrounds the little learner, she says, 
addressing herself more particularly to parents : 

You are sensible of the advantages of simplicity of diet ; and you 
make a point of restricting that of your child to the plainest food, for 
you are resolved that he snail not be nice. But this plain food is of the 
choicest quality, prepared by your own cook ; his fruit is ripened from 
your walls ; his cloth, his glasses, all the accompaniments of the table, 
are such as are only met with in families of opulence : the very servants 
who attend him are neat, well dressed, and have a certain air of fashion. 
You may call this simplicity ; but I say he wiU be nice, — for it is a kind 
of simplicity which cmly wealth can attain to, and which will subject 
him to be disgusted at all common tables. Besidel, he will from tune 
to time partake of those delicacies which vour table abounds with ; you 
yourself wil> give him of them occasionally; you would be unkind if 
you did not: your servants, if good-natured, will do the same. Do you 
think you can keep the full stream of luxury running by his lips, and he 
not taste it ? Vain imagination ! 

I would not be understood to inveigh against wealth, or against the 
enjoyments of it ; they are real enjoyments, and allied to many elegancies 
in manners and in taste ; — I only wish to prevent unprofitable pains and 
inconsistent expectations. 

You are sensible of the benefit of early rising ; and you may, if you 
please, make it a point that your daughter shall retire with her governess, 
and your son with his tutor, at the hour when you are prepanng to see 
company. But their sleep, in the first place, will not be so sweet and 
undisturbed amidst the rattle of carriages, and the glare of tapers 
glancing through the rooms, as that of the village child in his quiet 
cottage, protected by silence and darkness ; and, moreover, you may 
depend upon it, that as the coercive power of education is laid aside, 
they will in a few months slide into the habitudes of the rest of the 
family, whose hours are determined by their company and situation in 
life. You have, however, done good as far as it goes ; it is something 
gained, to defer pernicious habits, if we cannot prevent them. 

These thoughts may help to dissipate the wonder, which many 
seem to feel, that children do not more dutifully follow good ad* 
▼ice ; and, perhaps, prevent parents from charging human nature 
with much perversity, when the fapit of it is almost wholly their 
own. On the othegr hand, speaking of the influence of example, 
Mrs Barbauld says : 

Do we see a father who is diligent in his profession, domestic in his 
habits, whose house is the resort of well-informed, intelligent people — 
a mother whose time is usefully filled^ whose attention to her duties 
■eeures esteem, and whose amiable manners attract afiectiou ? Do not 
be solicitous, respectable couplej about the moral education of your 
oflspring ! do not be uneasy because you cannot surround them with 
the apparatus of books and systems ; or fancy you must retire from the 
world to devote yourselves to their improvement In your world thev 
are brought u^ much better than they could be under any plan of facti- 
tious education which ytm coidd provide for them : they will imbibe 

VOL. IV. 25 
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affection from yoihr caresses ; taste from your conversation ; urbanity 
from the commerce of your society ; and mutual love from your example. 
Do not regret that you are not rich enough to provide tutors and gover- 
nors, to watch his steps with sedulous and servile anxiety, and mrnish 
him with maxims it is morally impossible he should act upon when 
grown up. Do not you see how seldom this oyer culture produces its 
effect, and how many shining and excellent characters start up every 
day, from the bosom of obscurity, with scarcely any care at all ? 

But Mrs Barbauld excels in the practical .part of education not 
less than in the theory, if, indeed, she can be said to have any 
theory. No writer has more successfully blended amusement with 
instruction for yqpng readers than she ; and no one within our 
knowledge has known how to adapt both thoughts and words to 
the capacities of young children so well. For her juvenils Lessons, 
if for nothing else, she will always be held in grateful remembrance 
by all parents and instructers who are interested in developing 
the infant mind. 



A Book for New Hampshire Children ; in Fao^iliar Letters from a Father. Second 
edition, revised and corrected. Exeter. 1826. ISmo. pp. 106. 

Children should first be instructed concerning those things 
which are near them. These principally excite the interest of 
their parents and associates ; and most of the conversation which 
they daily hear, relates to them. The facilities for understanding 
what relates to the geography, the manners and customs, the arts 
and occupations of one's own town or state, are vastly greater than 
for acquiring similar information concerning remote countries. 
Children need all these facilities, to render the^r progress in 
knowledge so apparent to themselves, that the satisfaction of 
having learned, wUl compensate for the exertions which learning 
requires. 

• These remarks, however trite they may appear, contain a prin- 
ciple which is too little regarded in our schools, and in our books 
for children. We are, therefore, pleased whenever we see a 
teacher labouring to impart to young children a knowledge of 
common things, instead of attempting to show the extent of his 
own researches, by analyzing subjects remote from their experi- 
ence, and their sphere of observation. 

The author of this little book, has succeeded well in making his 
letters interesting and intelligible. They treat of geography, 
statistics, history, and, in short, of whatever is most useful for the 
children of New Hampshire to know concerning their own state. 
Moral and religious instruction is interspersed in a very simple 
anil parental maimer. The book contains a small map of the 
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Stale, neatly execated; but the typography of the work is not 
equal to its merits. 

We think it highly desirable that a work on a similar plan 
should be furnished for each of the United States ; and we take 
the liberty of suggesting to the author of this little volume, the 
propriety of composing one for the children of Massachusetts. 



INTELLIGENCE. 



• 

7%e ** Forest Sanctuary ^^ hy Mrs Hemans. Mrs Hemans has a new 
work on the eve of publication, to be entitled the ^ Forest Sanctuary." 
It is the history of a Spanish exile, who flies from the religious perse- 
cutions of his own country, and takes refuge in the forests of America. 

FtUenberfi School, A school, resembling, in some respects, that of 
Fellenberg m Switzerland, was established two years since at Windsor, 
Connecticut, by Messrs Stebbins and Sill. We nave read an exposition 
of the plan ana purposes of this institution, lately published by its con- 
ductors, and think that it cannot fail to become eminently useiul. The 
course of study pursued in the seminary is designed to occupy ** two 
or three years, according to the age and acquirementa of the pupil." 

** Our school," say the conductors, ^ was principally designed to edu- 
cate young men for the active employments of life, llie course of study 
pursued, embraces the fundamental branches of an Enfflish education, 
the Latin Language, Linear Drawi^, Geography, iflstory. Natural 
Philosophy, Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometiy in its various appli- 
cations. Book-keeping, and the Natural ^iences so far as the tastes and 
time of our pupils shul render it advisable. * * 

*^ Our mode of instruction vfiries with the different classes and sub- 
jecte attended to. We depend much in all, and in some branches en- 
tirely, upon oral instruction. We put but few books into the hands of 
our pupils, choosing rather to give them a thorough knowledge of a few 
studies, than to divert their attention by a great variety. We think 
it, indeed, of importance, that the studies pursued be such as are of 
direct utUity in the pursuits of life ; but or much greater importance, 
that habita of close application, and unyielding perseverance in study 
be acquired." 

Mouth ofihtJSflger, From the information which Lieutenant Clapper- 
ton obtained in his late travels in Africa, he considers it certain, that the 
Niffer terminates in the Atlantic ocean, in the Bighta of Benin and Biafsa. 
. Qoming in Paris. It is estimated, that the sums hazarded at the 
ffanung-tables of Paris, amount to three hundred and fif^ millions of 
francs per annum ; and the state derives an income of eight millions 
frtxa these scandalous institutions. 

Cannon Founding. Messrs Gay-Lussac and D'Arcet, members of 
the French Academy, have been lately making some experiments upon 
cannon founding, u is said to require only a few parts of iron in the 
alloy, to double the force of resistance. 
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Curunu FhcL In January last, as the Clyde, an English ship, was 
sailing along the coast of Africa, the sails were observed to be covered 
with a brownish sand, the particles of which being examined by a 
microscope, were found to be extremely minute. Some of the sails 
being unbent, clouds of dust escaped from them, on their flapping 
against the masts. The wind had blown fresh during the night pre- 
vious, and the nearest land to windward was the African coast, six 
hundred miles distant May not the seeds of many plants, found in 
remote and newly-formed islands, have been thus conveyed ? 

^otihem AnHquiHes. A Society of Ancient Northern Literature has 
just been formed at Copenhsigen. Thev intend to publish, in the 
original language^ but with a Latin translation, a number of very old 
Icelandic manuscripts, which, it is expected, will throw great light on 
the history of the North. 

CoufUerfeii Ancient Coins. A German journal, the Morgenblatt, has 

Sablished a list of ancient Eastern coins, regularly counterfeited in 
myma, and of those of the Western Empire, also, counterfeited 
systematically in Germanv. 

Funds for Rdigiotta Purposes. British and Foreign Bible Society, 
over ninety-three thousand pounds ; the Church Mission Society, over 
forty-five thousand ; the London Missionary, over forty thousand ; the 
Wesleyan, over thirty-eight thousand ; the Baptist Mission, nearly six- 
teen thousand ; the Society for Promoting Christiaii Knowledge, over 
sixty-two thousand ; for Propaffating the Gospel, over thirty -two thous- 
and ; the Jews' Society, over uiirteen thousand. 

English SilJc Manufactures. In Taunton [England] there are about a 
thousand silk looms, and two hundred in the vicinity. Each loom is 
computed to ^ive employment to two persons. The annual returns of 
the silk trade m this town, may be estimated at not less than one h^n- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. The wages alone are about a thousand 
pounds a week. The trade is at present in so prosperous a state, that 
nothing but the want of suitable houses for the tradesmen employed, 
prevents its bein? doubled. 

Mammoth Moth. A Madras journal describes a moth, found near 
Aracan, of such extraordinarv dimensions, as to measure ten inches 
from the tip of one wing to the tip of the other, and also beautiful in 
colours. 

Arabian Armour. Fr^?ments of Arabia armour have been dug up 
in a field near Tours, in France. These remains are described as being 
of very beautiful workmanship in steel and silver, and are conjectured 
to be of the time of the Sultan Abderame, defeated by Charles Martel. 

German Libraries. The German libraries surpass in number and 
richness those of any other country in Europe. The libVary of Vienna 
contains three hundred thousand volumes ;• that of Dresden, two hundred 
and twenty thousand; Munich, four hundred thousand; Breslau, one 
hundred and sixty thousand ; Gottinsen, three hundred thousand. It is 
calculated, that one hundred and fitly public libraries in that country, 
contain three million one hundred and thirty three thousand printed 
volumes, besides manuscripts and pamphlets. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



AGRICULTURE. 

A Geological Survey of the Environs of Philadelphia, perfonned by 
the order of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture. By 
Q. Froost, M. D. With a Geoloj^cai Map. Philadelphia. 

A Candid and Impartial Exposition of various Opinions on the subject 
of the Comparative Quality of the Wheat and Flour in the Northern and 
Southern States ; in a Letter from John C. Brush to Dr S. L. MitchilL 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

A Practical Marine Gunnery ; containing a View of the Maffnitudey 
Weight, Description, and Use of every article used in the Sea-Uunners' 
Department in the Navy of the United States. By tveorge Marshdl. 
8vo. pp. 100. 

ASTRONOMT. 

The Nautical Almanac and Astronomical Ephemeris, for the Year 
1828. By Edmund M. Blunt New York. 

BIOORAPHT. 

Some Account of the Life, Writings, and Speeches of William Pink- 
ney. By Henry Wheaton. New York. 8vo. 

EDUCATION. 

Murray's English Reader ; or. Pieces in Prose and Poetry, selected 
from the best Writers. Improved by Jeremiah Goodrich. Albany. 
18mo. pp. 303. 

Elements of English Grammar, deduced from Science and Practice, 
adapted to the capacity of Learners. By William S. Cardell. 

The Juvenile Gleaner; or. Anecdotes and Miscellaneoua Pieces, de« 
ai^ed for Amusement and Instruction. By W illiam Alexander. 

T'he Columbian Orator; containing a variety of Original and Selected 
Pieces. By Caleb Bingham, A. M. Boston. I2mo. pp. 300. 

Pike's System of Arithmetic, abridged ; designed to facilitate the 
Study of the Science of Numbers, &.c. And a short System of Book- 
keepmg. By Dudley Leavitt, Teacher of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. Concord, N. H. 

The Biblical Class Text Book, or Biblical Catechism; containing 
Questions Historical, Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental. Designed 
to promote an intimate Acquaintance with the Inspired Volume. By 
Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Seventeenth edition. Boston. 18mo. pp. 132. 

Little Rhymes for Little Folks ; or, a Present for Fanny's Library. 
By a Lady. Philadelphia. 

A Spelling-Book, containing the Rudiments of the English Lan- 
guage ; with appropriate Reading Lessons. By Thomas I. Lee, Esq. 
Boston. 182a 18mo. pp.181. 

eEOORAPHT. 

The Traveller's Guide, or Pocket Gazetteer of the United States ; 
extracted from the latest edition of Morse's Universal Gazetteer. With 
an Appendix, &c. Illustrated by a Map. By Jedidiah Morse, D. Dl 
^nd Richard Morse^ A. M. Second edition. New Haven. 18mo. pp. 386. 
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A Modern Atlas of Fourteen Maps. By Joseph C. Hart. Drawn 

and engraved to Illustrate Hart's Geographical Exercises. New York. 

■ • 

HISTORY. 

liUustrations of Worcester's Historical Atlas ; with Questions adapted 
to their Use. Boston. 12mo. pp. 24. 

LAW. 

A Lecture, being the third of a Series of Lectures, Introductory to a 
Course of Lectures now delivering in the University of Maryland. By 
David Hoffinan. Baltimore. 8vo. pp. 62. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Superior Court of 
New Hampshire, from January Term, 1825, to September Term, 1826. 
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An Essay on Equity in Pennsylvania* By Anthony Laussat, Jr., 
Student of Law, Member of the Law Academy of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 160. 

This highly respectable dissertation is an academic task of a 
student of law in Philadelphia. We feel quite sure, no one 
would suspect, either from the manner or the matter of the work, 
that such was the fact. The industrious research, which every 
page of it exhibits, the judicious compilation of authorities con- 
tained in it, and the views, in general, sound and well matured, 
which distinguish it, are such as an older jurist and a riper scholar 
neei not be unwilling to acknowledge. As a legal treatise, its 
value is limited in some degree; both because it is chiefly con- 
fined to the consideration of equity law in Pennsylvania, and 
because the chancery jurisdiction, which is exercised by the 
courts of that State, is exceedingly restricted. For its complete- 
ness and accuracy, therefore, as an abridgment of local juris- 
prudence, we assume not to vouch. Being printed, however, 
under the direction of the learned principals oi the Philadelphia 
Law Academy, and having their particular testimony to its merits, 
we cannot entertain a doubt of its being faithful and correct in 
those details, of which we shaU not undertake to judge. 

We consider the publication very creditable to the school in 
which it was produced, and an earnest of the increasing useful- 
ness of that institution and of others of the same character. Mr 
Du Ponceau's tract upon Jurisdiction, and the pieces appended 
to it, were incontrovertible proofs of the thorough, systematic 
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course of juridical education, pursued in the academy over which 
that diligent and ingenious scholar and profound lawyer presides. 
And the dissertation before us, by Mr Laussat, a pupd of the 
institution, must ietid to confirm the favourable impression it has 
already made on the public mind. 

It was the sensible remark of* the great Roman orator, who 
understood that art so well in dieory which he practised so 
admirably iki the forum and the senate, that to wrhe much was 
among the surest methods of acquiring skill in accomplished 
sppken eloquence. Stilus optimus et preestantimmus dicendi 
effector et tnagister. No exercise more effectually systematizes 
and fixes the dioughts than this, communicating to the speaker a 
cenatoty 6f cowceplion and precision of argument, Without which 
mere readiness of mind could seldom create an orator. And 
without practice in composition, extemporaneous address would 
be apt to degenerate into unfinished and irregular loquacity. 
For, as Cicero further observes, it is by uniting the habit x)f 
elaborate composition to the habit of animated public speakmg, 
that the latter is adorned with all the beauty, facility, harmony, 
and perfection of a polished style. And the principle is pecu- 
liarly applicable to forensic oratory in our own coimtry and our 
own times, where so wide a sphere of argument and authoril^ 
must often be embraced by the advocate, and where exactness 
and order are indispensably necessary. Hence we deem the 
composition of legal disdertauons the most useful course which 
the student can adopt, to arrange, and to impress upon the mind, 
the results of the study of jurisprudence ; and we are very confi- 
dent that the recoUections of all, who have tried the experiment, 
will bear witness to the truth of our assertion. 

Mr Laussat expresses an opinion decidedly favourable to th)e 
union of equity and commdn law jurisdiction in the same tribunal ; 
and as this question has been much discussed in this country, we 
extract a part of his remarks on the subject, as a specimen of 
his manner. 

This point has been fi'equently agitated, and has caused much 
difference of opinion. The learned Bacon, who flourished when 
courts of equity were in their infancy, and when their powers first 
began to grow formidable to those of law, gives his opinion for the 
Reparation. <*Apud nonnullos receptum est, ut jurisdictio qus 
decernit secundum lequum et bonum, atque ilia altera quse pro- 
cedit secundum jus strictum, ifsdem ctiriis deputentur ; apud alios 
BUtem, ut diversis ; omnino placet curiarum separatio. Neque enim 
comervabitur distinctio casuum, si fiat odmmixtio jurisdictioniun : 
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«ec| arbi^iun legem tandem M'^bet.*' The tutlmitv of Bacofi i^ 
certainly of the highest class ; yet it must be pdpslderpd that he 
was a great admirer of the Roman system of jurisprudence, the 
poly one which in his day was known to have reached any highi 
degree of perfection. The con&mon law, by falling into the handp 
4>f subtle dialecticians, had become an artificial scienpe, and West- 
mipster Hall a school for subtle disputatiop ; the liberality which 
it has attained in modern times could not be then foreseen, and a 
court proceeding according to the civil law, was probaUy, in his 
opinion, the means best calculated to remedy the growing evil. 
Experience has now fully proved that equity and kw can he con- 
currently administered by the same judges ; and that when a sys- 
tem of jurisprudence is founded upon rational principles, and free 
from useless niceties, there is little more required to do complete 
equity, than a fair and correct interpretation of the law itself. ^ ^ 
I^ every nation of whose judicial system we have a tolerable 
ftccount, equity and law are united in the same tribunal. The 
SU>man prsetor, the parliaments of Franc;e, the court of session in 
Scotland, and the court of conscience in Portugal, administered 
as well the strict law as its equitable interpretation. Throughout 
continental Europe distinct prstorian courts have either ceased to 
be in use, or have never been introduced. In our own country, 
the wisdom and policy of a division have been questioned ; as 
notwithstanding the close resemblance which in other respects, 
our institutions bear to those of England, but eight of the twenty- 
lour independent communities, have drawn even partially the line 
of distinction between courts of law and equity. The constitutions 
of six of these were framed at an early date, when all our ideas of 
jurisprudence were borrowed from England. In the remaining 
Aixteen they are blended together, though with vario\u forms, and 
.dissimilar bounds and regulations. 

To these examples we may add the United States courts, in 
which the two jurisdictions are united. But, indeed, the true 
and desirable end, to which we ought to arrive, is to have the 
strict law a code of equity. The very idea of the state of things 
existing in England, where it requires one half of the courts to 
relieve, professedly, against the injurious and inequitable system 
.of jurisprudence, which the other half are bound to administer, 
seems to us to be a monstrous perversion of the proper objects 
of justice. We are not in the number of those, who ian\ent that 
the courts, in those states where a distinct chancery tribunal does 
not exist, are prone to lean towards equitable rules of mterpre- 
tation. We tnink the beneficial effects of that tendency in the 
judges of this country, are many and invaluable. It has freed ' 
our law of a mdtitude of subde niceties, and of doctrines, engen- 
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dered in a dark age, and conceived in the subtleties of the 
schools, which are the reproach of the genuine common kw. 
We hope the salutary reformation will proceed. Professional 
men amongst us do sometimes indulge in admiration of th« 
English common law, without reflecting that our common law, — 
the common law as found m America, — is no more like that of 
England, than a republican government resembles a monarchy, 
with its two supporting pillars, a titled aristocracy and a church 
established by law. 



A Picture of Greece in 1825; as exhibited in the Personal 
Narratives of James Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio, and 
W. H. Humphreys, Esq., comprising a detailed Account of 
the Events of the late Campai^, ana Sketches of the principal 
Military, Naval, and Political Chiefs. In two Volumes. 
New York. 1826. 12mo. 

This work contains the narratives of three gentlemen, who 
were present in Greece, during the campaign of 1825 ; two of 
them, Mr Emerson and Mr Humphreys, Englishmen, and the 
third. Count Pecchio, an Italian. The first and longest narrative 
is that of Mr Emerson, who was concerned m several of the 
^ engagements which took place during this period at sea and on 
land. He arrived m Greece in the latter part of March, 1825, 
and landed at Clarenza in (he Morea. The prospects of Greece 
at this time were veiy brilliant. The recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the South American states had given birth to hopes * 
of a similar acknowledgment in favour of Greece. A second 
English loan had furnished the means of continuing the war with 
vigour. The government had subdued its internal enemies, and, 
in the Morea, only a few fortresses now remained to be reduced. 
The result of the campaign, however, disappointed the fair 
expectations which had been entertained at its commencement. 
One principal reason was the new enemy to the liberties of 
Greece, who had appeared in the person of Mahomet Ali, vice- 
roy of Egypt. The Sultan is reported to have oflfered him the 
commana of the Morea, should he succeed in reducing it. 
Whether this be true, or not, the viceroy has confined his 
.operations to that part of Greece. The Greeks, who had been 
accustomed to 4X>ntend only with aa inactive, cowardly, and 
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undisciplined foe, were little able to cope with his experienced 
troops, commanded by skilful officers, and fighting in the modes 
of European warfare. Their own troops consisted of irregular 
bands, commanded each by its own capitano^ acknowledging but 
litde common connexion, expert in guerilla fighting, but unaccus- 
tomed to face an enemy in tlie field, or to pursue any plan of 
extensive operations. Tlie government had, indeed, attempted 
to form a body of regular troops immediately under its own con- 
trol ; but the capitani, who saw that such a measure would be fatal 
to their own consequence as independent leaders, opposed the 
plan with all their power. The people, too, who had been 
accustomed to success under their old system, ridiculed the 
project, and the government were unable to enforce it to any 
great extent. The result has been, that Uieir irregular troops 
have constantly given way before a disciplined enemy. Their 
own dissensions have also proved a forn^dable obstacle in the 
way of their success. Their leaders regard litde else than their 
individual interests. In the latter part of 1824, their dissensions 
had risen to an alarming height. Great jealousies had existed 
between the Moreots and Roumeliots, and the government were 
accused of partiality towards the latter. The Moreot chiefs, 
moreover, ^^ were dissatisfied at having no share in the increas- 
ing power of tlie government." Influenced by these causes, 
they demanded, with arms in their hands, that the executive and 
legislative bodies should be renewed, as tlie year of their legal 
duration had expired. Colocotroni joined them, witli the inten- 
tion of ultimately securing the whole power in his own hands. 
The government did not choose to comply with these demands, 
and perhaps their refusal was justified by the dangers which then 
threatened the country. "The consequence was an insurrection 
on the part of the Moreots, at the head of which were Coloco- 
troni and his sons. The government immediately called in the 
aid of the Roumeliots, and the insurgents were dispersed, and 
the rebeUion pretty well quelled by the beginning of December.'' 
The delay occasioned by this insurrection, prevented, tiU the 
middle of January, any attack upon the fortress of Patras, which 
might have easily been taken at the beginning of the winterp 
The siege of this place continued till the latter part of February, 
when information was received of the sailing of the Egyptian 
armament from Candia, and the blockading squadron was forced 
to quit Patras, to resist this new enemy. They sailed, however, 
too late to prevent the disembarkation of the Egyptian forces in 
the Alorea. "Both parties remained quiet till the 20th of 
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March, when Ibrahim Pacha, having receired a reinforcement 
from Candia, sat down before Navarino with fourteen thousand 
men." In Western Greece, Ulysses had withdrawn himself 
from the war, and was apparendy endeavouring to connect him- 
self with the enemies of his country. His ambition and resources 
were great, and he was suspected of aiming at the sovereignty 
of Greece. 

He had lately fortified for his residence, and as a strong-hold in 
case of extremity, a cave on Mount Parnassus, said to have been 
discovered by himself It was reached by ascending a perpendicu- 
lar cliff of one hundred feet in height, which was accomplished by 
means of three ladders successively drawn up after passing them ; 
Ihence arriving at a small platform, a number of descents and 
windings which conducted to the interior, rendered it totally bomb 
proof. The cave itself was capable of accommodating two thousand 
persons, and contained a constant spring of fresh water. Here 
Ulysses had placed a few pieces of cannon, a supply of small arms, < 
and a sufficiency of ammunition and provisions for a ten years* 
siege ; and hither he had removed his treasures and his family^ 
and concealed himself with Mr Trelawney, an English gentleman* 
who had attached himself to his fortunes, and married his sister. 

He was declared a traitor, and the government were attempt- 
ing to reduce him by force. Such was the state of things when 
Mr Emerson landed at Clarenza, in the Morea. From hence, 
he immediately set out for the seat of government at Napoli di 
Romania. Travelling through the Morea, according to his ac- 
count, is a serious undertaking. This part of Greece consists 
almost entirely of hills. There are no roads, very few bridges^ 
and the passes over the mountains are the dry beds of torrents^ 
which, from time to time, have carried away every pardcle of 
earth from between the rocks, and left nothing but a pathway of 
loose slippery stones. 

At Andruzzena, our traveller ^ent some days with the Eparch, 
or chief man of the place. 

During the few days which bad weather obliged us to remain with 
him, we had sufficient leisure to make some observations on his 
character and manners. The latter, like those of the higher orders 
of his countrymen, were decidedly Turkish. The room in which 
he received us was fitted up in complete Ottoman style, with stained- 
glass windows, inlaid ceiling, splendid carpets, mats, cushions, and 
numerous vases of gold and silver fish. On taking our seats, we 
were, as usual, presented with a chiboque and some coSee ; whilst 
our news was eagerly inquired after by our obliging host He waa 
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tbout twenty-five jears of age; he had formerly enjoyed a confi- 
dential situation under the present government, viz. the disposing 
of the forfeited Turkish lands in his province, and on the expiration 
of his commission, had obtained the government of his present 
•parchy. His dress was accurately national, but formed of the 
most costly materials, and covered with an abundance of. braiding 
and embroidery ; whilst his pistols and silver mounted ataghan 
were of exquisite workmanship. Though his conversation was 
lively, his manners were indolent and oriental ; he reclined almost 
the entire day on a velvet cushion, surrounded by his attendants, 
■moking his chiboque, sipping coflTee, or counting over and over 
again the polished beads of his amber combolajo. Of his dress he 
was particularly vain, and received with evident pleasure all the 
praises which we bestowed upon it. On such occasions, he usu- 
ally arose, set forward his elbow, turned out his heel, and, survey- 
ing himself from top to toe, replied with evident complacency, 
Ko}, ri f t^/Mii futt iTmm m^xirif »mxif. " Why, yes, our costume is cer- 
tainly pretty." 

Our fare, during our stay, consisted of lamb, fowls, milk, eggs, 
and vegetables ; and though it was Lent, our accommodating host 
made no scruple to join in our uncanonical repast. Our breakfast 
was, generally, made up of curds and eggs, with a little milk and 
cheese ; but the dinner was a somewhat more perplexing affair. 
Our table was a small round board, raised half a foot from the 
floor ; and round this we were obliged to squat tailor-wise ; as to 
have stretched our limbs would have thrown us at rather an incom- 
modious distance from our provisions. In this posture, by no means 
an agreeable one to the uninitiated, we were obliged to remain 
during the tedious process of a Grecian repast, which seldom 
occupied less than an hour. Our first course consisted of boiled 
rice, mixed with yaourl or sour curds, eggs fried and swimming 
in olive oil, and a mixed dish of boiled vegetables, chopped leeks, 
q)inage, sorrel, and mustard leaves. The second, a stewed fowl 
atufied with plum-pudding, roast lamb, and cairare, rather an 
odoriferous dish, composed of the entrails of the salmon and cuttle- 
fish, fermented and tempered with oil. Our third remove con- 
tained milk in all its different preparations of curd, cheese, and 
runnet, various combinations of boiled, roast, and whipped eggs ; 
the whole washed down with plentiful draughts of Samian wine, 
supplied by a cup-bearer, who in proper oriental style, stood con- 
stantly behind the cushion of his chieflain. Our dessert, as it was 
winter, consisted chiefly of oranges and dried fruit, figs, dates, 
and raisins ; on the whole, our feasts were not only classical, but 
palatable ; and when all was concluded, a comfortable room, in 
which to strew our beds, was a favour as acceptable as it was 
nncommon. 
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He seems to have been stmck with the appearance of th« 
ladles of the island of Hydra. 

The appearance of the population is much more prepossessing 
than that of any other class of the Greeks ; the women are in gen- 
eral pretty ; but a universal custom of wearing a kerchief folded 
over the head, and tied under the chin, destroys the fine contour 
of their features, and makes them all appear to have round faces. 
A short silken jacket neatly ornamented, and a large petticoat, 
containing an immense number of folds and breadths, generally 
of green stuff, bordered with a few gaudy stripes, complete their 
simple costume. The neat slipper so universal in the north of 
Italy, which so delicately shows the turn of the ankle and heel, is 
likewise worn by the Hydriot ladies ; whose jetty hair and spark- 
ling eyes, graceful figures, and beautiful hands, all enhanced by 
their half European manners, render them, if not the most beauti- 
ful, at least the most interesting females I have seen in the LevanL 

Mavrocordato is thus described. 

I was rather disappointed in the appearance of Mavrocordato ; 
his figure is small, and any thing but dignified or prepossessing. 
The little of his countenance which is visible through his bushy 
hair and eyebrows, and his fiercely-curling mustachios, indicates 
more of childishness than intellect, though the deep glance of a 
penetrating eye gives it an occasional animation. His manners, 
like that of all Fanariots, though easy and obliging, contains too 
much of an overstrained politeness, which seems like intriguing 
servility ; and this, together with a studied lightness of conversa- 
tion, and an extremely silly laugh, renders the first impression of 
him by no means favourable. 

Our author visited the rebel chiefs confined in the island of 
Hydra, and speaks of ihem thus. 

The generality of them exhibited nothing peculiar in their 
appearance, being like the rest of their countrymen, wild, savage- 
looking soldiers, clad in tarnished embroidered vests, and dirty 
juctanellas. Colocotroni was, however, easily distinguished from 
the rest by his particularly savage and uncultivated air ; his person 
is low, but built like a Hercules, and his short bull-neck was 
surmounted by a head rather larger than proportion warranted ; 
which, with its shaggy eyebrows, dark mustachios, unshorn beard, 
and raven hair falling in curls over his shoulders, formed a com- 
plete study for a painter. - • • During my visit, he spoke of his 
enemies* in the government with moderation and no appearance 
of rancour; but to several others, who had seen him, previous to 
his prospect of liberation, he had not conducted himself with equal 
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eantion ; be, howeTer, said little ; but on the name of Mtvro- 
cordato or Coletti being mentioned, he gathered his brow, com- 
presaed his lips, and baring his huge arm to the shoulder, he flung 
It from him vith an expression of deep and desperate deter- 
mination. 

The foUoviag is a description of the fire-shipa, which bare 
been of such essential service to the Greeks. 

The vessels usually employed for this service, are old ships 
parchased by the government. Their construction, as flre-ships, 
■8 very simple ; nothing more being wanted than active combustion. 
For this purpose, the ribs, hold, and sides of the vessel, after being 
well tarred, are lined with dried furze, dipped in pitch and lees of 
oil, and sprinkled with sulphur; a number of hatchways are then 
cut along the deck, and under each is placed a small barrel of 
gunpowder ; so that at the moment of conflagration each throws 
off its respective batch, and giving ample vent to the flames, pre- 
vents the deck being too soon destroyed by the explosion. 

'n which passes through every part of the ship, and corn- 
ea with every barrel, running round the deck and passing 
out Ht ilie steerage window, completes the preparation helow ; 
whilst abore, every rope and yard is well covered with tar, so as 
speedily to convey the flames to the sails ; and at the extremity of 
each yard-arm is attached a wickered hook, which being once 
entangled with the enemy's rigging, renders escape, after coming 
in contact, almost a matter of impossibility. The train, to prevent 
accidents, is never laid till the moment of using it; when, all beins 
placed in order, and the wind favourable, with every possible saQ 
set, so as to increase the flames, she bears down upon the enemy's 
line, wliilst the crew, usually twenty-five or thirty in number, have 
no other defence than crouching behind the after-bulwarks. Wheo 
close upon the destined ship, all hands descend by the stem, into 
a launch fitted out for the purpose, with high gunwales and a pair 
of small sivivels ; and, at the moment of contact, the train is fired 
by the captain, and every hatch being thrown off, the flames burst 
forth, at the same instant, from stem to stern ; and ascending by 
the tarred ropes and sails, soon communicate with the rigging of 
the enemy's vessel, who have never yet, in one instance, been able 
to extricate themselves. In fact, such is the terror with whi<A 
tbe^ have inspired the Turks, that they seldom make the slightest 
resistance. On the distant approach of the tire-ship, they maintain, 
iiir some miautes, an incessant random cannonade ; but, at length, 
long before she comes in contact, precipitate themselves into th* 
sea, and attempt to reach the other vessels, scarcely one remaining 
to the last moment to attempt to save the devoted ship. Some- 
limes, however, anaed boats are sent off from the other veawls of 
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the fleet, but they have never yet been able . either to prevent the 
approach of the fire-ship, or seize on the crew whilst making their 
escape ; and, though fire-ships are in other countries considered a 
forlorn hope, such is the stupidity and terror of the Turks, that it 
is rarely that one of the brulottiers is wounded, and very seldom, 
indeed, that any lose their lives. The service, however, fi'om the 
imminent risk to which it is exposed, is rewarded with higher pay 
than the ordinary seamen ; and on every occasion of their success, 
each brulottier receives an additional premium of one hundred (mt 
one hundred and fifty piastres. 

The executive government of Greece is composed of five 
individuals, with a secretary of state. There are, besides, seven 
ministers of departments, but tliey are not allowed the exercise 
of any authority. They are mere heads of departments, without 
the power to despatch even ordinary business. The executive 
monopolizes all power. This body is chan|j;ed twice a year, so 
that they have no time to become acquainted with their duties, 
or to accomplish any important object. The number of the 
legislature exceeds eighty, annuaUy chosen by the people ; but 
only fifty were present, when Count Pecchio visited them, the 
rest being employed on extraordinary services. Their meetings 
are usually enlivened by colloquial discussion only. Regular 
speeches are not attempted. Differences constantly prevail 
among them, injurious to decorum and energy. The high civil 
and military officers are men of moderate ability, each one of 
whom is constantly occupied with intrigues to increase his own 

Eopularity, and lower the reputation of his colleagues ; thus 
ringing contempt on the whole body, and palsying their own 
efficiency. Their orders are disregarded ; their persons are un- 
popular. The people see the burdens of the war cast upon 
themselves, and its advantages monopolized by men in power. 
They see a variety of clashmg interests united odly to oppress 
them, and, whichever faction gains the ascendancy, their own 
situation remains the same. The funds sent to Greece from 
abroad have been made the subject of a general scramble, and 
swallowed up by hungry peculator^. No traces are visible of 
their having been employed for the common good, in the con- 
dition of the army, of the navy, nor of the public fortifications. 
The unconditional cession of moneyinto the hands of the Greeks 
themselves, it is said, has caused all but their utter ruin ; and it 
is recommended, that if any further advances are made, condi- 
tbns of specific appropriation should be annexed. 
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The constitution of the Greek army is singular, and its characteif 
inefficient. It is made up of companies collected by their leaders 
or capUani, and hanging tc^ether loosely, under the command of a 
few general officers. The capuani receive from the government 
the pay and rations for their troops, and generally contrive to enrich 
themselves by returning an exaggerated number, and embezzling 
the surplus wages and supplies. The government are weU aware 
of this, but are too weak to attempt a reform. The soldiers are 
bound by no military regulations; they folbw their leaders for such 
a length of time only as suits their pleasure, and are constantly 
changing from chief to chief. They frequently compel, by vio-» 
lence, an increase of pay, and at critical moments will leave their 
posts to attend to the safety of their families or celebrate a 
festival. Unless obliged by necessity, they will never fight with- 
out some sort of shelter, most commonly temporary bulwarks of 
loose stones, called tambours. They do not possess sufficient 
courage for the assault of fortified places. They stand in great 
awe of the Egyptian bayonet and of the Turkish cavaby. They 
have an aversion to regular troops, produced by their desultory 
mode of fighting, and the influence of their capitanij whose 
avarice and ambition are interested in the maintenance of the 
present system. Litde regard is paid by them to the orders of 
government. After the confinement of Colocotroni, in conse- 
guence of the part which he took in the insurrection already re- 
ferred to, the Moreots refused to serve until his release, although 
the Egyptians were then making alarkning progress towards £e 
reduction of their peninsula. Constant dissensions prevail be- 
tween the Roumehots and the Moreots. The conduct of the 
former, when called in to protect the Morea, was like that of 
troops in an enemy's country ; and on hearing of the arrival of 
the Turks m their own district, they immediately quitted the 
defence of the peninsula. It is seldom that a di^sable force 
of more than six thousand men can be collected, as the great 
body of the people take no interest in the defence of any thing 
but their own immediate districts. 

The entire Greek fleet is, aJs yet, the property of individuals, 
and though the sailors are paid by the government, and an allow- 
ance made for the disbursements of the vessels, the owners are, in 
general, subject to the main part of the expenses. The seamen 
are active and skilful, and vary in number from sixty to an 
hundred on board each vessel. No man has any regular duty 
assigned him, and of course every order is productive of con- 
fusion. Great dissensions prevail among the dififerent parts of 
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the fleet. The Spezziots are jealous of the Hydriots, whose 
superior power has enabled them to take the lead in the naval 
anairs of Greece ; and never will heartily co-operate with them, 
even where unanimity is indispensable to success. Their squadron 
sails in a body by itself, with its own admiral, and code of signals, 
and refuses every request of the Hydriot commander, which does 
not coincide with its own views. The exploits which have gained 
the fleet so much credit, have all been performed by the fire- 
ships, with the assistance of twelve or fourteen other vessels. 
The remainder hang aloof in every engagement, and aid only by 
adding to the show of force. This arises from the ships being 
private property, which the owners do not choose to expose to 
the heavy fire of the Tuskish men of war. . It is plain, that large 
ships, to enable them to meet the enemy on equal terms, will 
soon be necessary, as the Turks cannot always remain so stupid, 
as to allow their vessels to be burnt, without resistance, by the 
brtUotSy which are seldom used with success against the fleets of 
any other nation. Every attempt, moreover, made by the Crreek 
fleet against the Egyptian, during the last year, failed. 

Religion is in a very degraded ^tate among the Greeks, owing 
to the corruption of its ministers, whose sacred calling, however, 
stiU produces a superstitious veneration for their persons, and a 
ready compliance with their exorbitant exactions. Of their 
corruption, the people are perfectly sensible, and . very desirous 
of a reform. Iiie observances prescribed by their religious sys- 
tem are strictly complied with by the great body of the nation, 
though they are wholly ignorant of its doctrines. The state of 
education is very low. IMany of the principal chiefs of the Morea 
cannot sign theu* names, and very few of the lower orders can 
read. Schools indeed are established in some of the villages, in 
which the system pursued, is for all the pupils to read aloud, at 
the same time, out of di^rent books, while one stands in the 
centre to rap them on the soles of their feet, whenever they are 
unemployed. The master sits in a comer, to see that a sufficient 
clatter is kept up, and that a few advanced pupils are properly 
occupied in instructing beginners in the alphabet. In the islands 
there are some schools of a higher character, and the government 
contemplate making liberal provision for education, as soon as 
they become possessed of the means. 

" Modem Greek literature is neither extensive nor interesting. 
Their prose consists of a vast quantity of theology, a few works 
on geography, grammar, rhetoric, and philology, and a number 
of late trai^ations firom European authors, in various deparmeots* 
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Their poetry is neither spirited nor mu^cal, consisting of ^me 
translations from Homer, a few dramatic pieces, and some satires 
and songs of war and love." A slight sprinkling of Turkish and 
Italian words, principaUy distinguishes modem from ancient 
Greek. A man, who is tolerably versed in the latter, can easily 
acquire the former, and speak it with fluency, after residing in 
the country for a few months. Three periodical journals are 
published in Greece, at Athens, at Messolunghi, and at Hydra. 
They are principaUy occupied with details of the war, and these 
they do not give till after they have become public rumours, 
from the want of active communication through the country. In 
revolutionary Greece they are but Uttle read. The N^driot 
journal is principally supported by its circulation in the Ionian 
Islands, and in Europe. Even m this' country, strugelmg for 
liberty, the press is not free. ^^ The editor oi the VAthenian 
Gazette ' has been already cautioned by the government for the 
freedom of his censure in some articles ; and the editor of the 
* Hydriot Friend of the Law ' is at present obliged to read over, 
and submit to the corrections of Lazzaro Conduriotti, the presi- 
dent of the Hydriot senate, every number previous to its being 
sent to the press." 

Such being the character of the people and of their leaders, of 
their army and their navy, it is evident that the partial success 
of the'ur efforts is in a great measure owing to the inactiviQr and 
imbecility of the Turks. And the entrance of the viceroy of 
Egypt into the contest will greatly increase its difficulty and 
hazard. Of the final success of the Greeks, however, there can 
be litde doubt. Their ancient hatred has been embittered by 
recent strife. Their toils have developed their energies. The 
whole populadon has become inspired with the love of freedom. 
The world is witness to their struggle, and is cheering them on. 
The moral atmosphere of the times is full of the vivifjring prin- 
ciple of liberty. And to fail in such a cause, and under the 
influence of such excitements, would indicate a deeper degrada- 
tion, than even centuries of Turkish despotism can have brought 
on their character. 
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Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central 
Africa, in the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, by Mcgor Den^ 
hoMy Captain Clapperton, and the late Dr Oudney extending 
across the Or eat Desert to the Tenth Degree of Northern Lai*' 
tude, and from Kouka in BomoUy to Sackatoo^ the Capital of 
the FeUatah Empire. With an Appendix. Bjr Major DixoK 
Denhajm and Captain Hugh Clapperton, Survivors of the 
Expedition. London. 1826. 1 Vol. 4to. pp. 335 and 268. 

That English travellers have penetrated quite to the centre 
of Africa ; that races, of men have been found possessing higher 
degrees of civilization than were generally supposed to exist 
there ; and that some of those, who performed this journey, have 
survived to publish an authentic account of their discoveries in a 
land which has never before been explored by civilized man, are 
facts calculated to give to the volume before us an unusual in- 
terest. Captain Clapperton and Dr Oudney, of the royal navy, 
were joined at Tripoli by Major Denham, of the army, and Bfr 
Hillman, a shipwright, who had been engaged for the expedition 
at Malta. These four, with their servants, horses, camels, and 
baggage, left Tripoli early in the spring of 1822, and proceeded 
southward for a month, through rather an uninteresting country^ 
but without any interruption from the natives, or more hardships 
than were anticipated as incident to this mode of travelling. On 
the 8th of April they reached Mourzuk, situated in 26^ north 
latitude, and about 14^ east longitude. 

Our interview with the Sultan of Mourzuk was anything but 
encouraging ; he told us there was no intention, as we had been 
led to expect, of any expedition to proceed to the southward for 
some time to come ; that an army could only move in the spring 
of the year; that the arrangements for moving a body of men 
through a country, where every necessary must be carried on 
camels both for men and horses, were so numerous, that before 
the following spring it was scarcely possible to complete them ; 
that two camels were required for every man and horse, and one 
for every two men on foot And as to our proceeding to Bomou, 
it would be necessary, had the Bashaw instructed him to forward 
us, that we should be accompanied by an escort of two hundred 
men. 

This unexpected delay was a sad disappointment to our 
travellers, as it seemed to cut off all hope oi proceeding farther 
south before the spring. The Sultan soon set out on a visit to 
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IVipoli ; and Mai(Nr Denham foDowed him, in order to represent 
Id the. Bashaw that it was necessary that something should be 
given him for his sterling money besides promises. An altercatioa 
with the Bashaw resulted in the determination of Major Denham 
to proceed forthwith to England, to state to his government how 

E'evously he had been deceived by the fair promises he had 
fore received at Tripoli. 

The promptitude with which it was decided upon, and carried 
into effect, was not without its good effects. The bashaw sent 
three despatches after me, by three different vessels, to Leghorn, 
Malta, and the port [Marseilles] I had sailed to, which I received 
in quarantine, informmg me, that Boo-Khaloom was appointed with 
aa escort to convey us forthwith to Bomou. This was every.thing 
I wished for, and re-embarking, a seven days' passage brought me 
once more to the shores of Barbary. 

Major Denham arrived again at Mourzuk on the 20th of 
Octobisr, and found his companions all in feeble health. They 
bad, however, during his absence, made an excursion of about 
two hundred miles to the westward. A journal of this tour was 
kept by Dr Oudney ; but as it presents nothing of peculiar interests 
when compared with other parts of the volume, we propose to 
pass over it, and follow the main expedition southward to Bomou. 
The escort promised by the bashaw of Tripoli, was composed of 
Arabs, chosen from the most obedient tribes, and was organized 
with as little delay as possible, by Boo-Khaloom, a rich merchant 
o( Mourzuk, who had been designated at his own request to 
command it. As much of the happiness as well as the safetv 
of the traveUers depended upon their escort, we think it worth 
while to make our readers somewhat acquainted with the char- 
acter of it. 

The fondness of an Arab for traditional history of the most 
distinguished actions of their remote ancestors is proverbial. Pro* 
fessed story-tellers are ever the appendages to a man of rank. 
His friends will assemble before his tent, or on the platforms with 
which the houses of the Moorish Arabs are roofed, and there 
listen, night after ni^ht, to a continued history, for sixty and some- 
times one hundred nights together. It is a great exercise of 
genius, and a peculiar gift held in high estimation among them. 
They have a quickness and clearness of delivery, with a perfect 
command of words, surprising to a European ear. They never 
hesitate, are never at a loss ; their descriptions are highly poetical, 
and their relaiions exemplified by figure and metaphor the most 
striking and appropriate ; their extempore songs are dso fiill of fire, 
and posaeaa many beautiful and happy similes. Certain tribes are 
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celebrated for this gift of extempore speaking and singing ; the 
chiefs cultivate the propensity in their children ; and it ia often 
possessed to an astonishing degree by men who are unable either to 
read or write. * * We hiui several among our party, who shone as 
orators in verse, to use the idiom of their own expressive language, 
particularly one of the tribe of Boo Saiff Marabooteens, or gifted 
persons, who would sing for an hour together, faithfully describing 
the whole of our journey for the preceding fortpight, relating the 
most trifling occurrence that had happened, even to the name of 
the well, and the colour and taste of the water, with astonishing 
rapidity and humour, and in very tolerable poetry ; while some of 
his traditionary ballads were beautiful. 

The expedition left Mourzuk on the last day of November, 
and proceeded southward, as fast as the nature of the journey 
would permit. On the 17th of February, 1823, they entered 
Kouka, the capital of Bornou, situated on the lake Tchad, in 
about 13<> north latitude and 14° east longitude, being, of course, 
20o or twelve hundred miles south of Tripoli. 

This was to us a momentous day, and it seemed to be equally 
so to our conductors. Notwithstanding all the difficulties that had 
presented themselves at the various stages of our journey, we were 
at last within a few short miles of our destination ; were about to 
become acquainted with a people who had never seen, and scarcely 
ever heard of a European ; and to tread on ground, the knowledge 
and true situation of which had hitherto been wholly unknown. 
* * I had ridden on a short distance in front of Boo-Khaloom, 
with his train of Arabs all mounted and dressed out in their best 
apparel, and from the thickness of the trees, soon lost sight of 
them, fancying that the road could not be mistaken. I rode still 
onwards, and, on approaching a spot less thickly planted, was not 
a little surprised to see in front of me a body of several thousand 
cavalry, drawn up in line, and extending right and left quite as far 
as I could see ; and, checking my horse, 1 awaited the arrival of 
my party, under the shade of a wide spreading acacia. The 
Bornou troops remained quite steady, without noise or confusion ; 
and a few horsemen, who were moving about in front, giving 
directions, were the only persons out of the ranks. On the Arabs* 
appearing in sight, a shout or yell was given by the Sheikh's 
people, which rent the air ; a blast was blown from their rude 
instruments equally loud, and they moved on to meet Boo-Khaloom 
and his Arabs. There was an appearance of tact and manage- 
ment in their movements which astonished me. Three sepa- 
rate small bodies from the centre and each flank kept charging 
rapidly towards us till within a few feet of our horses' heads, with- 
out checking the q)eed of their own until the moment of their 
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halt, while the whole body moved onwarde. These partiei wteie 
moiiiited oa small, bat very perfect horses, who stopped and 
wheeled from their utmost speed with great precision, shaking 
their spears over their heads and exclaiming, «« Barca! harcal 
Attakiakhtm^aHacheraga!^* «* Blessing! blessing! sonsofyont 
country ! sons of yoor country ! " and returning quickly to the 
front of the body in order to repeat the charge. While all this was 
going'on, they closed in their right and left flanks, and surrounded 
the little body of Arab warriors so completely, as to give the conn, 
pliment of welcoming them very much the appearance of a decla* 
ration of their contempt of their weakness. I am quite sure this 
waa premeditated ; we were all so closely pressed as .|o be nearly 
smothered, and in some danger from the crowding of the horsetf 
and clashing of the spears. Moving on was. impatsihle ; and we 
therefore came to a full stop ; our chief was much enraged, bnt it 
was all to no purpose, he was only answered by shouts of ** weW 
oome!" and spears most unpleasantly rattling over our headsi 
expressive of the same feeling. This annoyance was not, however^ 
of long duration ; Barca Gana, the Sheikh's first general, a negro 
of a noble aspect, clothed in a figured silk tobe, and mounted on a 
beautiful Mandara horse, made his appearance, and, afier a little 
delay, the rear was cleared of those who had pressed in upon us, 
and we moved on, although but very slowly, from the frequent 
impediments thrown in our way by these wild equestrians. 

•After this military parade, the travellers were received with 
great pomp by the Sultan of Bomou, who seemed disposed to 
affi)rd them protection, and to offer tliera every facili^ in his 
power for accomplishing the objects of their visit. At Kouka, 
as a "home," they remained ior a year and a half; making 
excursicms in difierent directions, some of which occupied several 
months. One tq Mandara, about two hundred miles farther 
south, was attended with great danger, and had weU nigh proved 
destructive to the whole expedition. We extract the foUowing 
passage from Major Den^am's journal of this tour, which wiQ 
give some idea of the mode of warfare practised by the more 
savage tribes of Central Africa. 

The Felatahs [the enemy] had carried a strong fence of 
palisades, well pointed and fastened tc^ether with thongs of raw 
hides, six feet in height, from one hill to the other, and had placed 
their bowmen behind the palisades ; and on the rising ground, with 
the wadey before them, their horse were all under cover of the 
hills and town : this was a strong position. The Arabs, however, 
moved on with great gallantry, without any support or co-opera- 
tion from the Bornoa or Blandara tromi; and, notwithstanding the 
showers of arrows, Bomh poisoned, which w«re poured en them 
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from behind the palisades, Boo-Khaloom, with his handful of 
Arabs, carried them in about half an hour, and dashed on, driving 
the Felatahs up the side of the hills. The women were every 
where seen supplying their protectors with fresh arrows during this 
struggle ; and when they retreated to the hills, still shooting on 
their pursuers, the women assisted by rolling down huge masses of 
the rock previously undermined for the purpose, which killed 
several of the Arabs, and wounded others. Barca Gana and about 
one hundred of the Bornou spearmen, now supported Boo-Khaloom, 
and pierced through and through some fifly unfortunates who were 
lefl wounded near the stakes. I rode by his side, as he pushed 
on quite into the town, and a very desperate skirmish took place 
between Barca Gana's people and a small party of the Felatahs^ 
These warrioA throw a spear with great dexterity; and three 
times I saw the man transfixed to the earth who was dismounted 
for the purpose of firing the town, and as often were those who 
rushed forward for that purpose, sacrificed for their temerity by the 
Felatans. Barca Gana, whose muscular arm was almost gigantic^ 
threw eight spears, wliich all told, some of them at a distance of 
thirty or thirty-five yards, and particularly on a Felatah chief, who, 
with his own hand, had brought four to the ground. 

The inhabitants of this part of Africa possess at least one of 
the essentials for civilized hfe. 

Iron is found in abundance in all the Mandara hills ; but po 
other metal that I was informed of. All the houses or huts at 
Mandara have outer doors to the court, which are made of pieces 
of wood, hasped together with iron. They make hinges, small 
bars, and a sort of hoe used to weed com, and send them for sale 
to the Bornou towns. The iron they use is brought from the west, 
near Karowa. I went to the house of a blacksmith, for the pur- 
pose of seeing some of the metal in its natural state, and found 
four men, with a very rude forge, formed by a hole in the sand ; 
the bellows were two kid skins, with an iron tube fixed in each, 
which tubes were conveyed underneath the fire. The wind was 
produced by a man blowing these skins, which were opened at the 
top to let in the air. Their hammers virere two pieces of iron» 
weighing about two pounds each, and a coarse piece of the same 
metal for an anvil ; and, considering their implements, they worked 
with some tact 

In a journal of an excursion to Gambaroo, which lies to the 
westward of Kouka, Major Denham says ; 

Just before sunset we came upon a herd of elephants, fourteen 
or fifteen in number ; these the negroes made to dance and frisk 
like 80 many goats, by beating violently a l^nu» basin, with a 
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and as night now began to cast orer us its gloomy veil, we deter- 
mined on fixing ourselves until morning in a small open space, 
where a large tree, destroyed by the attacks of the white ant, had 
fidlen, and afforded us firewood to prepare our supper. To seek 
it at any distance would have been dangerous at that time of the 
evening, on account of the lions ; and the little grass that was 
gathered for our horses, was fiirnished by the space within sight 
of our tents. Our animals were brought as close as possible, and 
we kept up fires the greater part of the night ; a few roaring salu- 
tations, and those principally fi'om the elephant and jackal, were 
the only disturbance that we met with. 

A wedding in Bomou is a ceremony of great pomp. 

In these southern climes all matters of business as well as 
pleasure, are transacted before the generality of people in England 
have well finished their night's rest ; and this morning I rode out 
by daylight to see the ceremony of a Bomou wedding. The lady 
was from Angomou ; and the bridegroom's friends, to the number 
of twenty or thirty, all mounted and in their best clothes, went to 
give her welcome ; she was mounted on a bullock, whose back 
was covered with blue and white turkadees, and followed by four 
female slaves, laden with straw baskets, wooden bowls, and earthen 
pots ; while two other bullocks carried the rest of the dowry, which 
consisted of a certain number of turkadees and tobes. She was 
attended by her mother, and five or six young ladies, who acted as 
bride's maids. We galloped up to them repeatedly, which is the 
mode of salutation. The women cover their faces, and scream 
their thanks ; the men, however, wheel their horses quickly, and 
return with their eyes cast to the ground, it being considered as 
extremely indelicate to look upon the bride. The lady, after this, 
proceeds to the bridegroom's house with her mother, and there 
remains shut up until the evening, when she is handed over to her 
justly impatient lord ; for the whole of the day he is obliged to 
parade the streets with a crowd after him, or sit on a raised seat 
d Id suUan in his house, dressed in all the finery he can either 
borrow or buy; while the people crowd in upon him, blowing 
horns, beating drums, and crying " Engouboror degut ! AlUi 
Kabunsho! AUa Kiura! " " May you live for ever ! God prosper 
you ! grey hairs to you ! " to all which he makes no answer ; but 
looks more foolish than one could suppose it possible for any man 
in so enviable a situation as that of a bridegroom to da 

On the 14th of December, 1823, Captain Clapperton and Dr 
Oudney left Kouka on a journey westward; but the health of the 
latter; akeady feeble, was con&tant^declming, till the 12th ef 
January foUofrii^ yriium be di^d. The survivor proceeded still 
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prefltward, and, having rested a few dap at a time at several dif- 
ferent towns, he arrived at Sackatoo, March 16th. This place is 
the capital of the Felatah empire, and b situated in latitude ISP 
north, and longitude 6^ east, being between four and five hundred 
miles west of Kouka, and a somewhat less distance from the Gitf 
of Guinea. Here, in the very heart of Africa, Captain Clappertcm 
spent some weeks, and employed his time in making himself 
acquainted with the surrounding country and its inhabitants, by 
whom he was generally received with great hospitality. The fof- 
loiiring passages will be particularly interesting to those who hav0 
any curiosity to know the particulars of the death of Mungo Park. 

On receiving the presents, Gomsoo, '* a man of great influence 
at Sackatoo,'' promised to give me a letter to the sudtan of Youri» 
who was his particular friend, and with whom he had lived many 
years. He also said he was there when the Elnglisb came dowli 
from Timbuctoo, and were lost ; which circumstance he related 
in the following manner : They had arrived off* a town called 
Boosa, and, having sent a gun and some other articles as presents 
to the sultan of Youri, they sent to purchase a supply of onions iB 
the market The sultan apprised them of his intention to pay them 
a visit, and ofiered to send people to guide them through the ledgea 
of rock which run quite across the river a httle below the town, 
where the banks rise into high hills on both sides. Instead of 
waiting ibr the sultan, however, they set off* at night, and by day* 
break next morning a horseman arrived at Youri, to inform the 
fiultan that the boat had struck on the rocks. The people on both 
sides of the river began to assail them with arrows, upon which 
they threw overboard all their efiects ; and two white men, arm in 
arm, jumped into the water, two slaves only remaining in the host, 
with some books and papers and several guns ; one of the books 
was covered with wax cloth, and still remained in the hands of 
the sultan of Youri. 

This story derived confirmation fix)m a subsequent convers^ticm 
with the sultan. 

He then spoke of Mungo Park, and said, that had he come in 
the rainy season, he would have passed the rocks ; but that the 
river fell so low in the dry season, boats could only pass at a cer- 
tain point He told me that some timbers of the boat, fastened 
together with nails, remained a long time on the rocks; and that 
a double-barrelled gun, taken in the boat, was once in his possess- 
ion, but it had lately burst His cousin, Abderachman, however, 
had a small printed book, taken out of the boat ; but he was now 
absent on an expedition to Nyfiee. The other books were in the 
btndfl of the saltan of Yoori, who was tributaiy to faioi. I lold 
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fihe sultan, if he could procure these articles for the king of 
En^andy they would prove a most acceptable present, and he 
promised to make every exertion in his power. 

We have not room for more extracts from the journal of dns 
excursion. Captain Clapperton returned by nearly the same 
roiUte on which be came, and reached Kouka on the 8th of Ju^, 
1824, having been absent from diere nearly seven months*. In 
the mean time. Major Denham had made several short excur- 
cdons in different directions from Kouka; and one of two hundred 
n^es, eastward along the shore of the lake Tchad. Late in 
August, the travellers took leave of tfieir "hospitable" friends in 
Kouka, and set out for Tripoli, where they arrived on the 26th 
of January, 1825, after an absence ot almost three years. 

We had no other duties to perform except providing for our 
embarkation, with all our live animals, birds, and other specimens 
of natural history, and settling with oUr faithful native attendants^ 
some of whom had left Tripoli with us, and returned in our ser- 
vice ; they had strong claims on our liberality, and had served us 
>inth astonishing fidelity in many situations of great peril.; and 
if either here or in the foregoing part of this journal, it may be 
tSiought that I have spoken too favourably of the natives we were 
thrown amongst, I can only answer, that I have described them as 
I found them, hospitable, kindhearted, honest, and liberal ; to the 
latest hour of my life, I shall remember them with affectionate 
regard ; and many ve the untutored children of nature in Central 
Africa, who possess feelings and principles that would do honour 
to the most civilized Christian. 
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NOnCE OP THE "VALLEY OF THE FURNAS," IN THE ISLAND 

OF ST MICHAELS. 

St MichaOt, March — > 18—. 
DSA&S , ' 

We hate lately made an excursion to the Furnas, one of the 
nost remarkahle places in the island ; I will endeavour to make it 
known to you, although I am sensible that descriptions give* very 
imperfect notions of local scenery. •• The Valley of the Furnas " is 
in the interior of the island, twenty-five mil^ from the city of Ponta 
Delgada. We set out at sunrise, on one of those delicious momingi 
which are only known in a southern climate. I do not think thm 
ire a greater noabor of fine days in the islands, than in oar own 
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Yiorthern climate, but there are days of whfch we can have no ^ 
conception, when the air is balmy to the senses, and its brightness 
and transparency give perfect distinctness to the outline of every 
object The temperature of the air is like that of our mildest days 
in June. It never chills, and is never too warm. There is even 
a sensation of happiness in breathing it It brings to you Hhe 
perfume of the orange blossom ; and associated as that is with the 
tranquil beauty of the deep blue sky, it is almost like an intel- 
lectual pleasure. But nothing can be more transient than these 
delightful mornings. In a few hours a cloud, which comes, we 
know not whence, obscure^ all the brilliancy, and, often pouring 
down a heavy shower, passes off, and the serenity and beauty of 
the early morning return with additional soflness. 

TVe travelled on jack-asses, as the road will admit of no other 
mode of conveyance. There were six of us, with four jacks to 
carry our baggage, and an equal number of men to guide the 
animals. The appearance .of this despised creature is certainly 
picturesque. His coat is long and shaggy, but his gentle, patient 
eye bespeaks at first our compassion and good will. They are 
never willing to go abreast, but follow each other in procession. 
Without harness of any kind, and with only a small stick to guide 
them, they carry one safely over precipices, and through paths 
where one would hardly venture on foot 

The road, for the first ten miles, is along the iron-bound coast 
of the island, worn into grotesque and fantastic shapes, like the 
rocks at Nahant, by the eternal succession of waves. Sometimes 
we pass overhimging rocks, which threaten every minute to fall ; 
sometimes projecting precipices, round which there is scarcely 
room to creep ; and then a little tranquil bay, where the ripple of 
the water on the silver sand is scarcely heard, or only heard to be 
contrasted with the dashing of the waves against the projecting 
rocks. Afler the first ten miles, we reach Villa Franca, a pleasant 
town on the coast ; the road then takes an interior direction, and 
winds among the mountains. 

The deep and romantic glens through which the road passes, 
are in some places almost impervious to the light of the sun. 
The gigantic ferns hang down like beautiful drapery against 
the sides of the ravines; and heaths, and mjrrtles, and other 
flowering shrubs creep up between the rocks where soil enough 
can be found for their support, and remain undisturbed in lonely 
beauty. Now and then a mountain torrent rushes by, and gives a 
momentary animation to the stillness of these solitudes. Afler ^ 
winding through the ravines, and climbing the mountains, a sudden 
turn of the road brings the whole Valley of the Furnas at our feet 
It is impossible for any description t» give you a just idea of this 
little secluded spot, as we descended ^e winding path of the lasl 
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mountain. Imagine then, my dear S , a valley of about tea 

miles' circumference, entirely shut in with mountains, and divided 
by hedges into beautiful green enclosures, that give it the appear- 
ance of a garden, laid out with great regularity. Many rapid 
shallow streams wind through, and, uniting, form a small river, 
called Ribeira Quente, or Warm River, which flows into the sea 
through a deep ravine. The mountains are varied in height fix>m 
fifteen hundred to three thousand feet In some places wooded and 
verdant to the summit, in others, broken and rugged, with project- 
ing rocks. Winding paths are seen in every direction, seeming to 
lead into deeper solitudes. After the winter rains the mountain 
torrents appear on every side, and add much to the beauty of the 
valley. In some places they are seen dashing and foaming along, 
in others, libs a silver ribbon hanging down the face of a dark 
rock, and in others broken into ^ray, that resembles the flakes of 
fidling snow. • ~ 

The small village in the middle of the valley, with its white 
church and thatched cottages, seems protected in its solitude by 
the dark shadows of the mountains and overhanging rocks. The 

country house of Mr H :-, is on the south side of the valley. 

He is a gentleman firom Boston, who has lived many years in the 
island, and whose taste first selected this beautiful spot for a sum^ 
mer retreat, and made it known to others. No one who has 
experienced the kindness and the fulness of his hospitality can 
here feel that he is in a land of strangers. 

Mr H ■*« house stands in an elevated situation, and his 
grounds are nearly enclosed by a bend of the river. Walks, bor- 
dered on each side with trees of boxwood, which here grow very 
large, and, meeting at the top, almost exclude the light, lead to 
the house. The transition from these dark walks to the open lawn 
on which thie house stands, is very beautiful. A small lake in 
firont of the house is surrounded with forest trees and flowering 
shrubs, and a smooth, broad path around it, makes it one of the 
most delightful walks in the world. A little island in the centre 
of the lake, and connected with the land by a stone bridge of three 
arches, is nearly covered by the drooping branches of a weeping 
willow. 

It is impossible to describe the effect of contrast in this secluded 
spot upon the imagination : shut in, as we are, by these bleak and 
barren mountains, surrounded with fragrant and flowering shrubs, 
in the most delicious climate in the world, with nothing to be seen 
above us but the deep blue sky, and nothing to be heard around us 
but the murmuring of the little river, and sometimes the church 
bell echoing among the hills, to call the villagers to mass. 

The inhabitants of this valley are poor, but contented. They 
live and die here, and seldom, pass the mountains. They seem to 
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be a careless^ cheerful race. We often saw tbem dancing to the 
goitar, aa we pasBed their cottages in the afternoon or evening ; 
end they are alao remarkable for the kindness of their di^KMnt*<Ni8, 
and the conrte^ of their manners. 

Bnt the '* VeJley of the Furnas " is more known to isTalids for 
its hot springs and baths, than for the beauty of its scenery^ 
These are situated at one extremity of the valley, and the ap^ 
proach to them is indicated by the increased temperature of th0 
ground, and by large columns of steam which are seen at some dia- 
tance. These pools of water are from ten to thirty feet in diameter, 
and are constantly boiling with great violence. The peasants place 
their vegetables in baskets, and suspend them in the boiling water* 
and they are speedily cooked. The great luxury of the valley 19 
Uie natural warm bath. The water is conveyed to bathing houses 
tnm theCaldeuras (boiling springs^, and becomes sufficiently cooled 
in the passage for a most grateful Sath. The water is extremely 
ioft^ and, if taken after much fatigue, it restores strength and 
elasticity to the frame. 

If the **Yallev of the Furnas" were in our own country, it 
would be visitea by all descriptions of persons. The wealthy 
and happy would go there to enjoy the luxury of the climate, and 
the beauty of the scenery ; the sick would go with the hope of 
Snding health from its medicinal waters ; and those, whom a hope- 
lesa disease had smitten, would wish to di» in this tranquil spot. 



LITHOGRAPHY. 

LiTHOGRAPHT IS the art of taking impressions from drawings or 
writings on stone. As the art has been carried to great perfection ia 
Europe, and is now introduced into our own country, and a press 
established in this city, we have thought that a short accbunt of it 
ifould be interesting to our readers. It was invented about the 
year 1800, by Aloys Sennefelder, a singer in the theatre of Munich.r 
in a few years it was practised throughout the greater part of Ger- 
many. In 1803, Sennefelder went to Vienna, and after a short 
residence there, returned to Munich, and established several stone 
printing presses, where the art was brought to a high degree of 
perfection. None of them, however, contributed so essentially to 
the progress of the art, as the one founded in the same place by 
Baron Aretin and Mr Manlich, whence issued the beautiful cdi- 
lection of copies from the great masters, whose works adorn the 
cabinet of his Bavarian majesty. By the year 1807, it was intro- 
duced into France and Italy. It had been previously established in 
Great Britain, in the year 1801, under the name oi polyautography* 
80 called from its capacity of multiplying drawings from the luuida of 
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the artist It did not, however, make very great progress there till 
within the last few years, during which Mr Ackermann has carried 
it on very successfully, with the aid of a German artist. In Parif , 
the presses of Count Lasteyrie, the son-in-law of Lafayette, and 
those of M. £Ingelmann, have produced many beautiful specimens 
of the art. 

The art of lithography, says Rancourt, may be divided into two 
parts ; 1st, The execution of the drawing ; 2d, The printing. The 
first part is not attended with much peculiar difficulty. Any artist 
who understands drawing, may succeed in it The main difficulty 
lies in the printing, which, in the case of delicate and highly 
finished drawings, is always attended with some uncertainty of 
success. The drawing is made on a polished stone, with an ink 
or chalk composed of greasy materials, in the same way as draw- 
ings are executed on paper with common ink or chalk. The 
ttone is then given to the lithographic printer, that he may obtain 
impressions from it. In order to do this, he wets its whole surface, 
but as the greasy materials, which constitute the drawing, will not 
receive water, only the uncovered part imbibes it. A thick greasy 
ink is then passed over the stone, and received by the lines of the 
drawing, while the remainder of the surface being wet refuses to 
take it. A sheet of paper is then pressed strongly on the stone, 
and a reversed impression of the drawing obtained. The stone is 
again wetted, again charged with ink, and thus a series of im- 
pressions are procured. The result is the same as in copperplate 
printing, but the means are different. The process of engraving 
is mechanical, that of lithography chemical. Simple as the theory 
of lithographic printing may seem, its execution on a large scale 
is attended with many difficulties, and cannot be successfully at- 
tempted without the practice of many years. We have a proof of 
this in the early polyautographic works, published in London, the 
drawings for which were by the first artists of the metropolis, bat 
the impressions are mere essays in the art. 

All stones susceptible of taking in a greasy substance, and of 
imbibing water with facility, are suitable for lithographic printing, 
provided they are compact, capabfe of receiving a fine polish, and 
jof a clear and uniform colour. The more compact and uniform in 
colour, the better. Those commonly used, are a nearly pure car- 
bonate of lime. Suitable stones are by no means scarce. From 
the coarse calcareous stones which serve for building, to the com- 
pact ones, which receive the polish of marble, a great variety are 
more or less proper for lithography. The quarry, fi'om which the 
first lithographic stones were extracted nineteen years ago, is still 
that w)iich furnishes them in the greatest abundance, and of the 
largest dimensions. It is situated at Solenhofen, near Pappenheim, 
in Qav^uria. No quarries hitherto knoum in France afford stones 
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equal to the German. When proper stones cannot be obtained 
without difficulty or great expense, it is more advantageous to 
fabricate artificial slabs, to which a proper density and hardness 
may be given. An intelligent potter can easily imitate the density 
of natural stones. Slabs, used for this purpose, have been made of 
stucco composed of lime and sand, and fastened with the caaeous 
part of milk. Artificial slabs, however, have not been made so as 
to equal the real ones ; and the Royal Institute of France have 
thought the subject of sufficient importance to offer a large prize 
for the best. 

One principal advantage of lithography is the expedition with 
which a drawing may be made, and copies taken off; while, at the 
same time, the stone is not rendered unserviceable for any other 
purpose, as is the case with copper and wood, since the surface 
needs only to be rubbed a little, to be rendered fit to be used again. 
The number and goodness of the impressions afforded, is another 
point in which it is far superior to engraving. It is said, that in 
the stone printing-presses of Vienna, thirty thousand impressions 
have been taken from one drawing, the last of which was nearly 
as good as the first. Count Lasteyrie is said to have taken off 
even seventy thousand impressions. The power of transferring 
the copies, is another singular advantage attending the art of 
lithography. Whenever it is of importance that the impression 
should be a perfect facsimile, and not a reversed picture of the 
original, the drawing may be made on prepared paper, and then, 
by an easy process, be transferred from the paper to the stone. 
This process is not confined to drawings originally made on paper, 
but is applicable to impressions already taken from the stone. In 
this manner, an indefinite number of impressions may be obtained 
by transferring the copy to several stones, or, when the prints are 
small, several copies to one large stone, which will greatly diminish 
the expense of printing ; or if a large number of impressions of any 
important paper were suddenly wanted, several might be thrown 
off in- a few moments, on several stones, and given to be printed 
in different presses. 

The facility with which lithographic drawings are executed, 
the art not requiring a long previous study, like that of engraving, 
enables any person, who can handle a pencil, to furnish a design 
for the lithographic printer. This renders lithography of great 
advantage to several classes of manufacturers, such as coach- 
makers, upholsterers, clockmakers, goldsmiths, &c. It is also 
highly useftil for copies of writing, music, models of machinery, &c. 
For coloured drawings, lithography is preferable to any other 
process, as the impresssons are perfectly smooth, and not imprinted 
in the paper, as is the case with those taken from wood, nor raised 
in relief, like those taken from the copperplate. The lithographic 
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imitation of wood-engraving possesses a great advantage Over the 
best performances on wood, in regard to purity, cheapness, and 
more expeditious production. It admits of drawings being exe- 
^Iged with the pencil, the pen, or chalk. As the artist does not 
cm into the stone, the fac'simile posseses all the ease, soilness, 
and freedom of a drawing, and it may with truth be asserted, that 
by this art alone, the bold, spirited strokes of the pen, and the soil- 
ness of the chalk, can be preserved. The naturalist, the architect, 
the painter, or the penman, have only to draw their iigures with 
resinous ink, upon varnished paper, and, by the process already 
explained, they may obtain as many copies as they desire, possess- 
ing all the spirit and correctness of the originals. Whatever ease 
or soflening is communicated to the drawing on the paper, the 
same is preserved in the impression from the stone. 

Lithography admits also of engraving on stone ; and, in this 
respect has another advantage over copperplate engraving, because 
its strokes are not so sharp, and have more resemblance to drawing. 
The stone admits all the diiferent kinds of work, that copper does. 
The artist may work upon it, just as well with the etching needle, 
as with the dry point and the graver ; but what is called the dotted 
manner does not succeed so well. It must be allowed, too, that 
no engraving on stone with the burin, has yet been made to equal 
the fineness of a copperplate engraving ; though a skiliul artist can 
approach very near, in fineness of touch and in freedom of execu- 
tion, to the engraver on copper ; as is evident from some of the 
landscapes published by Sennefelder, and from the productions of 
Count Lasteyrie, Mr Engelmann, and Mr Ackermann. Etchings 
on stone, from the facility with which they are made, the fineness 
and purity of the lines, and the expedition in printing, are likely 
to prove much more useful than drawings in lithographic ink. 

The cheapness and facility of the lithographic process, the 
number and goodness of the impressions to be obtained from a 
single plate, the spirit of these impressions, they hemg facsimiles 
of the original drawing, show that it is a most valuable substitute 
for copperplate printing, in all but the highest branches of the art ; 
and even in regard to these, the rapid progress which lithography 
has made of late years, shows that it will not long remain inferior. 
Its genera] diffusion throughout any country, we cannot but regard 
as essentially conducive to the progress of the useiul and ornamen- 
tal arts, and we look upon it as a fortunate circumstance, that a 
lithographic press has been established in this city by Mr Pendleton. 
He has studied the art in the best printing-houses of Paris, and has 
commenced its practice here, well furnished with knowledge and 
materials to pursue it to advantage. We hope his skill and enter- 
prise will meet with the encouragement which they so eminently 
deserve. 
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FROM THE HRST PAGE OF A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM. 

A LOVELY garden thou shalt be 
Of choice, well cultured poetry ; 
I charm thee from those weeds of praise, 
An idle flatterer's heartless lays ; 
From hateful Satire's thistle sting ; 
From demon Envy's serpent cling, 
Who loves, wherever laurels grow, 
The venom of his breath to throw ; 
From Censure's blight, so oflen stealing 
O'er the young bursting buds of feeling ; 
From critic birds of prey, I charm thee, 
Though ofl their feather's sound alarm thee, 
And though they hope to get fine feed ib 
The songsters of our spell-bound Eden. 

I gift thee with ambrosial air. 
Flowers as the cheek of Houris fair. 
And " wood-notes wild " firom every tree^ 
Surpassing Art's best minstrelsy ; 
Fruits of the tree, and earth, and vine, 
And bowers, and grots, and groves be thine ; 
Thy skies each grateful change bestow 
Of freshening shower and sunny glow ; 
Grateful indeed, — for Beauty's eyes 
Will form those ever-varying skies ; 
Now brightening into sunny play 
Over a light and cheering lay. 
Then softening into genUe rain 
Over some bosom-touching strain. 

Thy flowers must be divinely fair, 
For Love will plant his roses there, 
Sofi, blushing in voluptuous bloom, 
And redolent with rich perfume. 
Imagination's tulip dyes 
Shall spread their brightness to the skies ; 
And, shrinking firom the world away, 
To bask beneath fond Friendship's ray, 
Shall the heart's genial bloomings be 
Like those of that half-living tree. 
Whose tender flow'rets sleep at noon, 
To wake beneath the gentle moon. 
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Will not the fruit tb<m yield'st be sweet. 
Tempting the very gods to eat 1 
Quick fiincies running wild shall be 
The nectar-flavoured strawberry ; 
Sweet love speeches, the downy peaches, 
Each melting as the mouth it reaches ; 
Deep Thought, the nut within the shell, 
Hard to obtain, yet tasting well ; 
And Wit, the rich grape sparkling free 
In all its racy pungency. 

Fair garden, for thy beauteous Eve 
No gift I grant, no spell I weave ; 
For her own spells of form and mind 
Charm the strong eye of Envy blind ; 
Her soul is Eden in its spring 
Of pure, ethereal blossoming ; 
Thy fiiiry treasures I resign 
To her soft cares and sway benign* 
My task performed, the magic wand 
Is frilling from my powerless hand ; 
Yet when in friture destined hours 
Revive again my wizzard powers, 
If any wish her bosom stirs. 
My strongest talisman is hers. 

ROWENA. 



TO A BENIGHTED DOVE. 

Emblem of Peace, thou lone one, rest ! 

Nay, tremble not at Love's intent ; 
Why dost thou fluttering quit my breast, 

Nor leave one dweller innocent ! 

Alas ! thy spotless form has fled, 
Likp Fancy's rainbow dream of love« 

Guiding our steps where angels tread. 
With light that only shines above. 

Perchance a sainted spirit took 
Thy snowy wings to visit men ; 

But, grieving at their fallen look. 
Flew back in tears to peace again. 
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For, oh ! what soul unknown to woe, 
Leaving its happy mansions o'er us, 

Could bend at Sorrow's shrine below, 
Nor drop one tear in pity for us. 

Oh ! thou hadst that which false love brings, 

A chain of bliss, too soon to sever, 
That o'er the heart one moment flings 

A light, to gleam, — and fade forever ! 

R. D. 
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The Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Founder of the United Iriib Society, and Adjutant 
General and Chef de Brigade in the Service of the French and Batavian Republics. 
Written bjr Him iklf, and continued by hi* Son, William Theobald Wolfs 
ToHS ; with a brief Account of hii own Education and Campaigns under the 
Emperor Napoleon. In two Tolumei. Washington. 1826. 8ro. pp. 565 and 674. 

Theobald Wolfe Tone, whose Life and writings are contained 
in these volumes, was a leading man among the malecontents dur- 
ing the revolution in Ireland, which broke out a short time before 
its union with Great Britain. The society of United Irishmen was 
formed, comprising men of all religious professions, whose object 
it was to deliver their country from the English yoke, and establish 
an independent government They applied for aid to the court of 
France, and three several expeditions were despatched to assist 
their attempts, two of which were frustrated by contrary weather, 
and the third by an encounter with a British fleet. Of this society, 
Mr Tone was one of the principal founders and most distinguished 
leaders. He was their agent at the court of France for obtaining 
assistance, and accompanied the unsuccessful expedition. In the 
last of these, the vessel on board of which he sailed was taken. 
He was carried into Ireland, and condemned to death ; but antici- 
pated a public execution, by putting an end to his life in prison. 

Mr Tone was the son of a coachmaker, and born in Dublin, in 
the year 1763. According to his own account of himself, he was 
idle at school, where he imbibed a passion for a military life. But 
this passion being overruled by his father, he entered Dublin Col- 
lege, where he was the second in a duel, in which one of the parties 
was killed. While yet an undergraduate, at the age of twenty- 
two years, he fell in love with a young lady in a very romantic 
manner, and, as he says, *^ one beautiful morning in the month of 
July, we ran off together, and were married." Sx)n after this, he 
left c^ege, and the next year went to London to study the law» 
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and entered his name on the books of the Middle Temple. But 
he never endeavoured to qualify himself for the profession, dis- 
liking study in general, and that of the law in particular. After 
two years residence in London, he went with his wife and child 
to Dublin, where he turned his attention to politics, and wrote 
several pamphlets upon political subjects, which, however, did not 
attract much notice, or produce much effect 

In April, 1794, William Jackson, who had been employed by 
the French government to sound the Irish on their willingness to 
join the French, was arrested on the charge of high treason. Tone 
had conferred with him several times on the subject of his mission, 
and was strongly suspected by the English government However, 
*' by the most pressing instances with the government, his aristo- 
cratical friends succeeded in concluding an agreement, by which, 
on his engaging simply to leave Ireland, as soon as he could settle 
his private affairs, no pursuits were to be made against him.*' In 
June, 1794, he came to America, and in December of the same 
year, went to France, with a view of persuading the French gov- 
ernment to assist in the liberation of Ireland. 

Mr Tone's efforts and adventures, during the troubled period in 
which he lived, would have afforded materials for an interesting biog- 
raphy of moderate length. But the size of the present work exceeds 
all reasonable limits. It consists of two bulky octavos, in which the 
biographical account of Tone, as begun by himself and finished 
by his son, occupies only about a quarter of the first volume, and 
a few pages of the second. The remainder of the first volume is 
made up of his Journal while he remained in Ireland, actively 
engaged in the politics df the day. In this, his rides, dinners, 
conversations, political efforts, and the doings of the societies with 
which he was connected, are set forth with all the minuteness with 
which they were originally noted down. Some letters from his po- 
litical friends are also given, which contain nothing to make them 
deserving of publication. Nearly three hundred pages of this same 
volume are occupied with his political essays, which, however well 
written, and however interesting to the Irish public at the time of 
their appearance, can have very little interest for the American 
public, after the lapse of more than thirty years. 

The second volume is chiefly made up of his Journal while in 
France, as agent for the Irish insurgents. A part of this time he 
spent in Paris, and his Journal of this period contains little more 
than a succession of interviews with the French ministry and their 
agents, together with his reflections upon their proceedings, his 
own situation, and the state of Ireland. Speaking of himself, at 
the close of his residence in Paris, he says : *' As to pleasure or 
amusement, I had very little. I formed, and endeavoured to form 
no connexions. I visited, and was visited by nobody, French or 
foreigner, and left Paris, after seven months' residence, withoiH 
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bemg acquainted with a single ^unily.'* In &ct, his character, as 
agent of the Irish malecontents, required that he should keep hini> 
eidf secret, in order to avoid attracting the notice of the English 
government, so that it is easy to see there cannot be much in his 
narrative of his residence in Paris to instruct or amuse. 

A part of his time was passed at Rennes and Brest, where he 
was attached to the army under General Hache, waiting for the 
sailing of the unsuccessful Irish expedition beforementioned. Sub- 
flequently he was again at Paris, attached to the army under the 
command of Buonaparte. His Journal, comprising these three 
periods, is spread through about four hundred pages, and all that 
it contains of any interest, mi^ht easily have been included in fifty. 
The rest of this volume consists principally of an appendix, con- 
taining an account of Tone's family after his death, and the cam- 
paigns of his son, the editor of this work, in the French army* 
The account of the family, written partly by his wife, was supposed 
io be called for by some misrepresentations in the London New ' 
"Monthly Magazine ; but there does not seem to have been any 
particular reason for publishing an account of the son's campaigns 
in connexion with the father's life. This, however, excepting the 
aatobiography, is much the most interesting part of the book. 



Granby ; a Novel. In two volumes. New York. 1826. 12mo. 

This is in many respects like the novels we used to have twenty 
years ago. It has little affinity with the new school of the last ten 
or twelve years. It brings us back to Life in London in modem 
days, with its Bond street loungers, its men and women of quality 
And fashion, with their routs and balls, their follies and vices. 
The author appears to feel the true old-^hioned necessity for 
making his hero turn out a lord in the end ; even though he were 
a cobler in the beginning. And he is as careful, as ever was 
;Regina Maria Roche, or Miss Burney herself, that there shall be no 
want of the misunderstandings, coldnesses, mistakes, and quarrels 
between lovers, in which these celebrated writers delighted ; and 
which always were made to depend upon the want of common civili- 
ty, common frankness, or common sense in the parties concerned. 

The book does not keep up an equal interest, but sometimes 
excites an intense one. Its greatest merit is in the conception of 
character, and its developement in conversation and action. The 
dialogue is often entertaining and humorous ; and displays good 
sense and right views of the world and mankind. The principal 
deifect is in the parts assigned to different characters. They do 
not play out the play, as in duty bound, and as was to be eicpected 
from their importance in some of its stages, but leave it to halt 
through, .as it can, without them. 
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AnniTemrr Addrasi on the Progress of the Natural Sciences in the United States, 
delivered before the Lyceum of Natural Hbtory of New York, by Jambs E. 
Db KAt. New York, 1826. pp. 78. 

This address contains an aooount o( the principal works which 
have been published in this country, upon Mineralogy, Geoloffy, 
Botany, and Zoology ; together with a notice of the travels of in« 
dividuals, and of the expeditions fitteB out by the gedferal govern* 
ment, with a view of enlarging the boundaries of natural science. 
It is a useful record of what has been already accomplished by o\xt 
countrjrmen, and will prove, we hope, a stimulus to further exer- 
tion. It is encouraging to observe how much has been done, not- 
withstanding the want of that patronage, aflforded by public and 
private munificence, which enables scientific men in Europe to 
devote their whole time to their favourite pursuits. Before the late 
war with Great Britain, the natural sciences were not extensively 
cultivated among us. Since that time, the rapid growth of OtUr 
population, throughout the vast extent of our western territory, has 
opened the treasures of the wilderness, and invited the investiga-' 
tion of the naturalist. Curiosity has increased with the means of 

f ratification. Scientific men throughout the country have become 
nown to one another, and have united their efforts. A love of 
natural science has been widely diffused, and lectures on its vari^ 
ous branches, as well as societies for their cultivation, and collec- 
tions of specimens for their illustration, have become common. 
The attention of the general government has been turned to this 
subject. Enterprising Europeans have traversed our forests and 
climbed our mountains, and taught us what a rich harvest they 
afford to the scientific explorer. Several naturalists of distinguish- 
ed eitcellence have appeared among our own countrymen. Their 
example, we trust, together with the spirit of inquiry which has 
been already awaken^, will secure a rapid advancement to the 
natural sciences among us, commensurate with their importance 
and with the means which our country afibrds for their cultivation. 



INTELLIGENCE. 



Seminary for (he EdtKotion ofhistructers of YovJOi, The necessity of 
affording some systematic discipline in the science of education to 
young and inexperienced teachers, preparatory to their assuming the 
government and instruction of the common schools, has become so ob- 
vious that it cannot escape the slightest attention. W.e only hope th^t 
the first example of an mstitution for such a purpose in this country, 
may be offered from thftt state which first recognised the truly repulw^ 

▼OL. IV- 30 
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can principle of making all property responsible for the education of all 
children, without distinction, in the free schools. It seems to be only 
the completion of the system of public instruction, which has already 
affected so widely the character of our country, and to be essential to 
its greatest efficacy and happiest influence. ^ It may safely be com- 

Suted," says Governor Lincoln, in his late speech to the legislature of 
lassachusetts, **tliat the nunlber of male teachers engaged by tlie 
towns, annually, for the whole or parts of the year, does not fall short 
of twenty-five hundred different individuals, to which, if the number of 
female instructers and those employed in private schools be added, the 
aggregate would amount to many thousands. Knowledge in the art 
of governing, and a facility in communicating instruction, are attain- 
ments in the teacher, of indispensable importance to proficiency by the 
pupil. These talents are as much to be acquired by education, as are 
the sciences themselves. It will well merit the consideration of the 
legislature when discussing the expediency of the institution of the 
proposed seminary [for practical arts and sciences], whether provision 
for the preparation of a class of men to become the instructers of youth 
in the pubhc schools, in branches of learning adapted to the present 
condition and wants of the country, is not among the highest of the 
inducements to the measure, and should be an object of primary and 
definite arrangement, in its adoption." 

A new Digest of the Laws of the United Stales. T. F. Gordon, of the 
city of Philadelphia, has in preparation, and nearljr ready for press, 
A Digest of the Laws of the United States, in which it is proposed, 

I. To classify the laws under five great divisions or codes, viz. the 
Political, Civil, Commercial, Military, and Criminal Codes. 

II. To reduce the statutory provisions into clear and distinct proposi- 
tions, divested of duplicate enactments, and redundant and synonymous 
expressions ; and to arrange such propositions, whatever may be the date 
of their enactment, in the natural order of their subjects respectively. 

III. To introduce the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on all subjects relating to constitutional and statutory law, into 
the text of the work as part of the law of the land. 

IV. To give references to the statutes by their sections, and dates of 
enactment, and to the decisions of the court, by the names of the cases 
and by the page and volume of the reporter ; so that a ready access 
may be had to the statutes and adjudged cases themselves, when it shall 
be desirable to examine them. 

V. To arrange the propositions or placita of the work, numerically 
after the manner of the Code Napoleon ; such arrangement serving 
as the readiest means for reference to its contents through a copious 
index, alphabetically digested, by which the inquirer will be immediate- 
ly directed to his object without the examination of a whole chapter, 
section, or page. 

The Digest will be a codal one, comprehending all the laws in force 
at the time of its publication. But that the work may exhibit a full his- 
torical view of the law, notes will be appended, containing a notice of 
repealed laws, on matters still subjectea to legislative provision, and 
such statistical views as may with propriety be mtroduced. 

Without entering upon the consideration of the benefits, supposed to 
flow from codification upon new, general, and philosophical princif^es, 
the accomplishment of which b the subject of very doubtful speculation. 



it may be said that in the plan here proposed, there is nothing imprac- 
ticable. Clearness in the arrangement, and correctness in extracting 
the spirit of the statutes, are the only qualities indispensable to success. 
The plan contemplates only to give the rule of the law, as it now ex- 
ists, in the words of the law so far as they are necessary, with refer- 
ences whereby any aberration from the rule may be instantly detected. 

Astorga Library, The Astorga library, recently purchased for the 
Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, is supposed to be the most curious 
collection of Spanish books existing out of Spain. It consists of about 
eight thousand volumes, and was sold for three thousand pounds. The 
collection is unrivalled (in so far as England is concerned) as to Romance, 
Chronicles, and Law. There is also a great deal of the Old Poetry, and 
a contemporary prose History of the Crusades, which is considered 
unique. The same body purchased only last year, a very fine Danish 
library entire at Copenhagen. 

Rare Bird. A migratory or passenger pigeon of America, the Columha 
Migratoria of Wilson's Ornithology, was shot in Fife (Scotland) some 
time since, and is the first example of the kind which has occurred in 
Europe. It was probably forced thither by stress of weather. This 
species occurs in vast flocks on this continent, from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and is very destructive to corn-fields. 

Swiss Journals, The number of journals published weekly or twice 
a week in Switzerland is surprising. Every Canton has at least one, 
and some of them more, besides monthly and other publications. 

Dante, Professor Rezzi, librarian of the Barberini Library, is said to 
have made the valuable discovery of Dante, with the commentaries of 
Leanderio, full of marginal notes in the handwriting of Tasso. These 
iy>tes, as may easily be supposed, are most learned and judicious, and 
show how profoundly the immortd author of the *' Gerusalemme ^ ha4 
■.tudied the '* Divina Commedia." 

Petrarca. Chevalier Arrighi, in a little work published last year at 
St Petersburg, announces that he has in his possession a most beautiful 
manuscript of all the " Rime " of Petrarca, which will serve to correct 
many errata in all the printed editions of the Canzoniei^e, as well as to 
restore to Petrarca, and to take from him, some disputed poems. 

Venice, The population of Venice, which, in 1797, amounted to one 
hundred and eighteen thousand inhabitants, is not more at present than 
one hundred thousand, a third of whom are destitute of sufficient means 
of existence. 

Excavations at Thiscvdum. The researches of Count Biondi on the 
site of the ancient town of Tuscuhim, produce the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Several streets are already laid open, and also one of the gates 
of the town, which is supported by fluted pillars. An aqueduct and a 
public fountain are ^oing to be laid open, as well as the fountain and 
the baths. Bas reliefs, inscriptions, and fresco paintings attract the 
attention of the learned. Count Biondi intends to publish a description 
of his valuable discoveries, illustrated by plates. 

^kmnjaeture of SUk in hekmd. The preparations for introducing 
the silk manufacture into Ireland, are in ^tive progress. Twenty-six 
thousand white mulberry trees have been received at Cork, and are to 
he planted to supply food for the silk worms. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



AeRICULTORE, 

Ammal AddrM. ddifered before the Rhode Island Society for the 
Encourageineiit of Domestic Industry, October 20, 1824. By William 
Hunter. Providence. 1826. 8vo. pp. 43. 

** I itatfl.** nyt Mr Honter, ** from a high and recent authority reviewing all tbete 
•olijlecta, that it if admitted on all hands tiiat the rate of profit, in any particular de- 
partment of indottry can never either pennan«>ntly exceed or fall helow the rate of 
Moftt commmily obtained in otiier departments; but agriculture is a branch of 
bduttry which must be carried on in all times and in all circumstaaces. It is plain, 
iMiwtver, that it would not be carried on if it flid not yield as great a return for the 
eapltd and iadoatry employed in it, as other businesses, and it is equally certain, that 
tlwee would not be carried on if they yielded a less return than that derived from 
tgrlcttltiure. It necessarily follows, therefore, that the rate of profit in acricuhure is 
Ikt ttandaid rate — or that the average value of the returns obtained from capital 
apBployed la agricultural industry, must always govern the average value of those 
ablalned from me capital employed in every other department.*' 

BIOGRAPHT. 

Memoir of Andrew Underbill, who departed this Life at Philadelphia, 
op the 18th of First Month, 1823, in the 26th year of his axre. Phila- 
MpbiR. 1826. 

DRAMA. 

The Resurrection of Jesas Christ; a Sacred Drama. Translated 
from the German. Boston. 18mo. 

Family Jars; a Musica) Farce, In two Acts. New York. 18mo. 
ppi 86* 

EDUCATION. 

A Oreek Grammar, for the Use of Schools, from the German of 
PhUip Buttmann. Second Edition of the Translation. Boston. 8vo. 

piKm 

An Abridgment of Lectures on Rhetoric. By Hugh Blair, D. D. 
Revised and corrected. To which is applied, a new method of Inter- 
rogating, by Samuel Worcester. Boston. 18mo. pp. 284. 

A Report of the Superintendant of the Christ Church Sunday School ; 
•nd an Account of the Plan of Instruction pursued in the School. Boston. 
8f0. pp* 48. 

A S^rvtem of Geography, Ancient and Modem, for the Use of Schools, 
Accompanied with an Atlas, adapted to the work. By Jedidiah Morse, 
D. D. and Sydney £. Morse, A. M. Twenty-fifth edition. Boston. 
ISkno. op. 342. 

The Child's Arithmetic, or the Elements of Calculation, in the spirit 
of Pestalozzi's Method, for the Use of Children between the Ages of 
Three and Seven Years. By William B. Fowle, Instructer of the 
Monitorial School, Boston. Bioston^ 18mo. pp. 103. 

We have examined this little book, and think that the plan and the execution of 
H are ezoeOent. We confidently recommend it to the attention of parents and school 
mma lt tea t, m iin^arly adapted to the porpoiei of a fim book in arithmetic* 
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LAW. 

A Treatise on the Laws of Obligations or Contracts, bj M. Pothier. 
Translated from the French, with an Introduction, Apoendix, and Notes, 
illustrative of the English Law on the subjects. By William David 
Evans, E^q., Barrister at Law. In two volumes. Philadelphia. 8vo. 

Reports of Cases determined in the Circuit Court of the United 
States, for the Third Circuit, comprising the Districts of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, commencing at April term, 1823. Published from the 
manuscripts of the Hon. Bushrod W ashin^n, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Philadelphia. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. By O^tavius Pickering, Counsellor at Law. No. L 
Vol. 3. Boston. 8vo. pp. 152. 

We understand thut the Maisacbunetti Reports will hie published hereafter in 
numbers of about one hundred and fifty pages each. This enables the reporter to 
put the profession in possession of the decisions of the Supreme Court much mors 
promptly; than could he done by the former arrangement 

MEDICINE. 

Discourses on Cold and Warm Bathing ; with Remarks on the Effect! 
of Drinking Cold Water in Warm WeaUier. By John G. Coffin, M. D. 
Second edition. Boston. 12mo. pp. 70. 

We recommend these discourses to the attention of those who have never read 
them ; as containing many useful precepts upon tufajects which must be acknowledged 
to be important at all times, and particularly so at the present season of the year. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment of Diabetes, Calculus, and 
other Affections of the Urinary Organs ; with Remarks on the Impor- 
tance of Attending to the State of the Urine in Organic Diseases ofthe 
Kidney and Bladder, &.c. By William Prout, m. D. F. R. S. From 
the Second London Edition. With Notes and Additions, by B. S. 
Calhoun, M. D. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 908. 

The American Family Physician. By the late Thomas Ewell, M. D. 
of Virginia. Addressed to the Heads of Families in the United States* 
Georgetown, D. C. 8vo. pp. 900. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Observations suggested by the late Occurrences in Charleston. By 
a Member of the £>ard of Public Works of the State of South Carolina. 
Colmnbia, S. C. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The author of this pamphlet estimates, that there are in South Carolina, ** five 
millions of acres of pine barrens and sand hills '* now almost uninhabited ; and 
endeavours to show by facts and arguments, that this immense tract of country may 
be advantageously cultivated in the production of olUte oil, wool, ailk, and totfM, and 
thus be made to support a comparatively dense population, and add much to the 
wealth and power of the State. "The growing disposition for manu&ctures in the 
Northern States,** he says, ** indicates to us what we ought to do to supply them with 
the raw materials they want. Every eflfort of this kind tends to cement the bonds of 
our union, and this consideration, independent of anv other, ousht to induce us to 
avail ourselves of all the advantages which our soil and climate omt to our patriotism 
as well as to our industry." 

The First Part, comprehending the Basis, of a New Musical Work, 
to be entitled Music as a Science, or Self-Instructer on the Piano Forte, 
Baltimore. 

Six Months in the West Indies, in 1835. New York. • 
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An Address, delivered before the Alumni of Columbia College, on the 
3d oif May, 1826, in the Hall of the College. By William Bard, A. B. 
' ^he Northern Traveller ; containinj? the Routes to Niagara, Quebec. 

Si the Springs ; with Descriptions of the Principal Scenes, and Useful 
nte to Straijigers. With Maps i^d Copperplates. Second EditioQ. 
Pf^w York. 

The Defonned Boy. By the Author of ^ Redwood," ^c. Bo^toi^ 
ISmo. pp. 40. 

PHUOSOPBT. 

Transactions of the Aiperican Philosophical Socie^, held i^t Phila- 
jl^l^ii^ for Promoting Useful Knowledge. Vol. IlL Part 1, New 
l^nes. By Marcus Bull. Philadelphia. 4ta pp. 68. 

POETRT. 

The Lay of Gratitude ; consisting of Poems, occasioned by the recent 
Visit of La Fayette to the Unitea States. By Daniel Bryan. Ptiila^ 
delphia. 8vo. pp. 104. 

POLITICS. 

Speech of Mr Webster, of Massachusetts, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, on the Panami Mission, delivered on the 14th of AprU, 18Sd6. 
Washiiiigton. 8vo. pp. 61. 

THEOLOOr. 

• 

The Substance of a Sermoi^ preached at the Methodist Chapel, 
Dover, N. H., on Thursday, Aprfl 13, 1^26, the Day of Public Fast. 
By John Newland M^ffit. Published by request Concord^ N•^• 9vo. 
pp.18. 

A bold reproof ii conUioed in this dUcouree, w^ich comts with g^tat fum^neljf 
fjfovx the pulpit : " Why is our native soi^ continually satiated with the Uood of ber 
•suns, shed by the hand of /hthionnble murdertrs^ in violation of all mOral obligation ? 
And why are these enormities so generally regarded either with indifference or with 
approbation and applause ? ** 

The Funeral Sermon of Rev. Christopher S. Mooring, Minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, preached by Rev. HezeEiah G. Leigh, at 
Lynchburg, Virginia, October 1, 1625. Richmond. 1826. 8vo. pp.9D. 

A Sermon, delivered in Portlands November 9, 1825, at the Installa- 
tion of the Rev. Charles Jenkins, Pastor Qf the Third Congregational 
Church in that place. By a Edwards. Dwight Portland. 18^. 8va 
pp. 50. 

A Sermon, by the venerated President Edwards, rewritten, so as to 
retain his Thoughts in a Modem Style. By Daniel A. Clark. Amherst 
1826. 8vo. pp. 20. 

A Letter from a Friend in America to Luke Howard, of Tottenham, 
near London, in which the Character of our late Friend, Job Scott, is 
vindicated and defended, and his Doctrines shown to be consistent with 
Scripture and Sound Reason, in reply to a Letter addressed by Luke 
tjoward to the Author. 

An Expos^ of some of the Misrepresentations contained in a Pamphlet, 
enticed "A Letter from a Friend in America, to Luke Howard, or 
Tc^^ham, near Londoi^'* 

Xnscourses on the Character of Jeeua Christ Bv Henry Ware, Jr^ 
Minister of the Second Church in Boston. Second Edition. Bip^^o^. 
12mo* pp. 137. 
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A Reply to Dr Miller's Letter to a Gentleman in Baltimore, in Refer- 
ence to the case of the Rev. Mr Duncan. By John M. Duncan, Paatbir 
of the Presbyterian Church, Tammany Street, Baltimore. Baltimore. 

A Discourse, delivered at New Hampton, N. H., February 1, 1896. 
entitled, *' The Influence of Christianity upon Man as an InteUectuaf 
Beinf ." By Benjamin F. Farnsworth, Principal and Profeseor df 
Thedogy in ^e New Hampton Literary and Theological Institution. 

A Family Prayer Book ; containing Forms of Morning and EvCmin^ 
Prayers, for a Fortnight, with those for Individuals, Religious Societie*, 
and Schools ; to which b added, a choice Selection of Hymns. A ne^ 
(edition. Plymouth, l^o. pp. 200. 

Hart's Sermon, delivered at Torrihgton, Lord's Day, January 99, 1896, 
at the Funeral of the Rev. Alexander Gilbert 

Sermons on various Subjects of Christian Doctrine tod Duty, of 
Nathaniel Emmons, D. D. Providence. 8vo. pp. 409. 

A Brief Outline of the Evidences of the Christian Religion. B|^ 
Archibald Alexander. Third Edition. New York. 18mo. pp. 287. 

A Sermon, preached before the Bible Society of Virginia, at theit 
Annual Meeting, April 4, 18215. By William X. Armstrong. Richmond* 

A Sermon, preached at the opening of the General Assemblv of tfa^ 
Presbyterian Church, in the Umted States, on Thursday, May 18, 1896. 
By Stephen N. Rowan, D. D. 

The Scripture Doctrine concerning the Messiah. By an Aged Lay- 
man. Boston. 8vo. pp. 15. 

A Sermon, on the Doctrine of the Trinity. By E. Cornelius. Second 
Edition. Salem. 8vo. pp. 44. 

Littie Sermons on Great Subjects. By Thomas Williams, Pastor tif 
a Church in Attleborough. Providence. 18mo. pp. 72. 

A Sermon, delivered in Holliston, November 10, 1825, at the Funeiral 
of Mr Joseph Stedman Fairbanks. By Charles Fitch, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church and Society in Holliston. Dedham. 8vo. pp. 15.^ 



AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 

A Legacy for Young Ladies ; consisting of MisceUaneous Pieces, in 
Prose and V erse. By the late Mrs Barbauld. Boston. 12mo. pp. 150. 

The Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritusd Songs of the Rev. Isaac Watti^ 
D. D. To which are added, select Hymns from other Authors ; by 
Samuel Worcester, D. D. Stereotvpe Edition. Boston. 12mo. 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments ; translated 
out of the Original Tongues, and with the former translations diligently 
compared and revised. Lunenburg, Mass. 12mo. 

The Missionaries after the Apostolical School ; a Series of Orations. 
By the Rev. Edward Irving, A. M. Price 75 cents. 

Omniscience the Attribute of the Father only. By the Rev. Josefih 
Hutton, of Leeds, England. Boston. 12mo. pp 3b. 

The Aged Pilgrim's Triumph over Sin and the Grave ; illustrated in 
a Series of Letters never before published. By the Rev. John Newton 
of St Mary, Woolworth. Written during the Decline of Life, to some 
of his most intimate Friends. From the Second London Edition. New 
York. 

The Children of the Abbey ; a Tale. In three volumes. By Regina 
Maria Roche. Exeter. 18mo. 
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Remarkable Events in the Historr oflCtn ; or, Narratives of the most 
Wonderful Adventures, Remarkable Triids, Judicial Marders, Prison 
Escapes, Heroic Actions, and Astonishing Occurrences, which have 
t^en place in Ancient and Modem Times. Compiled by the Rev. 
John Watts, D. D. Rector of W elly, Hants. Philadelphia. 2 Vols. 
12mo. pp. a06andd21. 

The Task. By William Cdwper, of the Iflner Temple, Esq. Phila- 
delphia. 18mo. pp. 206. 

Abaellino, the bravo of Venice ; a Romaiiee. TMislated from the 
German, by M. G. Lewis. Boston. 12mo. pp. 240. 

The Letters of Junius. In 2 vols. Boston. 12mO. pp. 216 and 21& 

An Essay on Faith. By Thomas Erskine, Esq^ Advocate, Author of 
** Remarks on the bitemal Evidence for the Truth of Revealed Reli- 
gion." Portsmouth. 

Scott's Family Bible ; Part I. Embtacing the Preface, in which it is 
shown, in a compendious way, that the ^riptures, and every part of 
them, as they stand in our Bibles, were given by Inspiration of God. 
New York. 8va Price 50 cents. 

George Barnwell ; a Novel, founded on Fact By T. S. Surr. A new 
•dition. Two volumes in one. Boston. 12mo. pp. 280. 

Siemens de la Grammaire Fran^aise. Par Lnomond, Professeur 
Em^rit^ en l^Universit^ de Paris. Boston. 12mo. pp. 68. 

A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the French Tongue ; in 
which the present Usage is displayed, agreeably to the Decisions of the 
French Academy. By M. D. Levizac. Fourth American, from the 
lliiith London edition ; revised and corrected by Mr Stephen Pasquier, 
iL A. New York. 12mo. pp. 444. 

Brambletye House ; or, Cavalierd and Roundheads. A Novel. By 
one of the Authors of '^ Rejected Addresses." 3 Vols.* Boston. 12mo. 

A^Practical Treatise on the Law of Evidence and Digest of Proofs, 
in Civil and Criminal Proceedings. By Thomas Starkie, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, Downing Professor of Common Law 
in the University of Cambridge. With References to American D#ci- 
nons, by Theron Metcalf. 8vo. 

€(erman Popular Stories, translated fhxn the Rinder und Hans 
Marchen. Collected by M. M. Grinun, from Oral Traditions. Boston. 
^ISmo; pp. 184. 

Woodstock ; or^ the Cavalier. A Tale of the year Sixteen Hundred 
and Fiflv-one. By the Author of «« Waverly," " Tales of the CrusaderS|" 
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lU Merry Tahi of the Three Wise Men of Ooihmn. Edited 
by the Author of ''John Bull in America.^ New Yofk. 
1826. 12ino. pp. 324. 

We recommend to all lov&s of amusement to become pos* 
sessed of this volume, and to read it for themselves. For our 
own part, we shall barely give so much of an account of it, as 
will add to our recommendation the corroborating inducement of 
a sample of its contents. Mr Owen's New Plan of Society, the 
Common Law, and the Celestial Science of Craniology, are the 
objects of Mr Paulding's satire ; and it is fortunate, perhaps, for 
the Harmonists, the Lawyers, and the Citiiiologists, that ndicule 
is no test of truth. The Three Wise Men of Uotham, of whom 
every body has heard, were, it seems, three maltreated and dis- 
appointed philosophers, sailing, or rather floating, over the ocean 
in full belief of the theorv of concentric spheres, and confidentljr 
expecting to find within the earth that final triumph of truth over 
falsehood, of which they despaired without it 

The first of the renownea trio, is a Man Machme, the Pupil 
of " Circumstances," brought up in a community, a new society 
devoted to the spinning of cotton and the perfectibility of man* 
The cream of the principles, upon which this new society was 
founded, are, in short, as follows ; that man is the creature of 
circumstances ; and diat he may, by the proper application of 
circumstances, be made any thing you please ; that all the sin 
and misery, the crimes and punishments, of which the world ha^ 
been full, are only the result of the erroneous training, to which 
mankind have been subjected for the last six thousand years. 

VOL. IV. 31 
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That hence the human machine is no more accountable for its 
actions than tlie cotton machine, since both act precisely accord- 
ing to the influence of circumstances, and, consequently, to punish 
a man, is as absurd as to punish a spinning jenny. 

"Besides this, it is demonstrable, that criminal laws, instead 
of preventing, create crime, by making that crimmal which wa» 
before innocent. I recollect hearing an observation made by an 
innocent man, who had been forced into the commission of mur- 
der, by the erroneous system of education pursued for the last six 
thousand years, which made a great impression upon me, and gave 
the first hint of my New View of Society. * Alae ! ' said the unfor- 
tunate, or as the vulgar say, guilty man — 'alas! whai ao unlupky 
being am I. If society had not thought proper to punish murder, 
I might have passed lor an innocent man.' By following this 
train of reasoning we shall find that the sole use of criminal law is 
to create criminals, who are only so because the law capriciously 
inflicts punishments upon certain acts which would otherwise be 
perfectly innocent." 

It follows, that law and religion will be perfectly useless in 
reforming and perfecting mankind*, and that " nothing is wanting 
to restrain these crying evils, and repair as far as possible the 
miseries inflicted on the Man Machine for the last six thousand 
years, by an absurd and erroneous system of education, than 
an habitual, invariable, and inflexible adherence to tlie sublime 
maxim, that self-love^ properly understood and uniformly practised, 
is the basis of all virtue as well as happiness in the social stated 

The master of this hopeful community finds strange diflfcujties 
in the reduction of his theory to practice, which sometimes go 
nigh to unsettle tlie faith of his pupils. 

But these " counteracting principles," as our master called 
them, and which I suspect were nothing more than those passions 
which are supposed by some ignorant people to be implanted in 
human nature, were always getting between his legs, as it were, 
and tripping up his theory. Emulation was continually peeping 
forth, in one wicked little rogue outrunning another, and thus 
mortifying his feelings. In wrestling, the stronger machine was 
very apt to impose upon the weaker, by throwing it down with as 
little ceremony as possible. At leap-frog, a mischievous urcliin 
would sometimes designedly bump a little fellow down on his nose, 
by not leaping hi^ enough. In short, these '* counteracting prin- 
ciples " were so troublesome and inconvenient, that my master 
more than once wished them fairly at the d — ^I, they stood so in 
the way of the perfectibility of the Man Machine. 
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My master was indeed sometimes highly provoked at these 
** counteracting principles," thus eternally thrusting their noses 
into his plan of perfectibility. It puzzled him confoundedly to find 
where his theory was out at the elbows. At last he discovered 
that his children were not young enough to give his system a fair 
chance. It was his opinion that children received those impressions 
which give a decided direction to their future character, almost the 
moment they are born. Nay, he went still further, and maintained, 
with great appearance of reason, that they took special notice of 
every thing that happened at the time, he himself recollecting 
perfectly well, being very much alarmed, when the nurse first took 
him in her arms, lest she should let him fall on the floor. 

Accordingly he determined to go to the fountain head, by intro- 
ducing into the establishment the institution of matrimony, and 
having the children begotten to his hands. *' I shall take them 
a6 ovo" said he, a phrase of which I have since learned the mean- 
ing, though at that time I did not exactly comprehend it. The 
first born of this new and perfect race in perspective, was a little 
boy, who from the moment of his birth was allowed to hear nothing 
but the repetition of the great precept, not to harm his play-fellows, 
but to do all in his power to make them happy. At three years 
old he was launched into the play ground, and made his debut by 
biting the finger of one of the matrons who presided over our 
sports, and who attempted forcibly to keep him from indulging the 
instinct of the Man Machine, for dabbling in a mud-puddle. Our 
master cast about for the " counteracting principle " that had pro- 
duced this enormity, that he might give it a sound drubbing, and 
to his great satisfaction discovered it in a habit, which tlie mother 
had a long time indulged, of biting her nails. This practice was 
strictly forbidden ; but as one of the fundamental principles of my 
master was, that no punishments were necessary to keep the Man 
Machine in order, any more than the steam engine, nobody minded 
the prohibition, and the women bit their nails, as usual, when 
vexed or perplexed. Notwithstanding the all-powerful precept 
which lies at the root of the perfectibility of the Man Machine, 
and wliich was not spared upon the little biting boy, there wa9 
some *' counteracting principle " which certainly bafHed detection, 
or at least opposition. By the time he was twelve yeajs old the 
machine became so completely out of order, that my master turned 
him out of the establishment as a disgrace to his theory. * * 

My master was, in truth, for a long while the victim of ** coun- 
teracting circumstances ; " he at one time, as I have heard, had 
serious thoughts of cutting off all the women's noses, to bring 
them to a level, and so organizing his men and women machines, 
by the mere force of education, as that they should conforni, to the 
law of nature which ordains, that every bird shall lay only so many 
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€^^ within a certain period. He had no donbl of bringing this 
' aSout, if he could only begin ab ovo, and dodge his old enemies 
the " counteracting circumstances.'* 

But he was for some time deterred from this plan by the 
astounding objection that, though he might regulate the number 
of children, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to regulate their 
looks, and prevent one from being handsomer than another. He 
had no doubt that nature produced none of these ridiculous incon- 
sistencies, but that they were the offspring of that diabolical system 
of education under which mankind had groaned for the last six 
thousand years. '' Some pigs,'* quoth he, '' are, it is true, hand- 
somer than others — ^but then the pig is sophisticated by associating 
with man, and suffering under the influence of the counteracting 
circumstances. Doubtless all young wild boars are perfectly equiu 
in a- state of nature. I will inquire into these matters.*' His in- 
quiries ended, I imagine, in conviction, for he attempted some 
reforms in these matters ; which caused so much dissatisfaction 
among our women, that they came near seceding in a body, and 
thus putting an end to all prospect of the perfectibility of mankind. 
My master accordingly gave up the point, satisfied that, though he 
might regulate the man machine to some little purpose, the woman 
machine was too much under the influence of the *' counteracting 
principles," ever to become perfect, without an entire new organi- 
zation. 

In spite of all the counteracting circumstances, however, our 
philosopher becomes a very tolerable roan machine ; when, sud- 
denly, ne is let loose upon the world by the accession to a large 
property. 

My views, perceptions, and opinions were for a time changed, 
%a if by magic. When I had nothing I was a great admirer of a 
community of goods — now I was rich I turned up my nose at the 
very idea of such an odd, ridiculous notion, and argued with my 
master on the subject with a degree of independence at which he 
was quite astonished. I offered to bet him a round sum tQ back 
my opinions, and this was better than all his first principles put 
together. My master proposed to make me treasurer, but as there 
was no common fiind, but what I might contribute, I resisted the 
tempting offer of being allowed to take care of my own money, 
manfully. In an evil hour, I determined to give up ail the delights 
of perfectibility — to yield to the force of the counteracting circum- 
stance — to follow the bent of the enlarged principle of social sel^ 
love, and return to the great world again, to set a good example 
and reform its abuses. Before I went, I resigned my portion of 
the village, the land and its improvements, to the remnant of the 
eommunity that had laboured with me, after which I sallied forth. 
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loll of hopoi, feursy and anticipations of I knew not what I 
remember the first thing that alarmed me in my dehuty was seeing 
two pigs fighting, an atrocity which none of the orderly swine 
brought up undier the New View of Society ever were guilty of 
while in a perfect state. " They are terribly under the influence 
of the counteracting principles,** said I, to a person who happened 
to be near. 

" Of what 1 " said he, turning quick upon me* 

" Of the counteracting principles," said I. 

*< They are under the mfluence of passion,'* said he. 

" My dear sir, there are no such things as the passions— 4hey 
are nothing but circumstances.*' 

" Who told you so t *' replied he, eyeing me with a queer look, 
half surprised and half angry. 

*' My master — he can prove to you, by his precepts, if not by his 
example, that there are no such things in his New View of Society, 
as passions. They are nothing but circumstances and counter- 
acting principles, as I said before.*' 

^* Tut," replied her-*' *t is only a new name for an old thing — 
your master, whoever he is, may call black white, or white blacky 
yet that won't alter the colour." 

** I see you have never read the New View of Society — ^you are 
suffering all the evils, miseries, and inconsistences of that abomin- 
able system of education which has prevailed in the world for the 
last six thousand years. You have * been taught crime firom your 
youth,' as my master says, and I dare affirm, will one day be un- 
lustly subjected to punishment for those very offences which it was 
impossible you should not commit." 

" Abominable system of education ! Taught crime from my 
youth ! Punished for offences it was impossible I should not com- 
mit ! What do you mean, sir t " cried he, in a passion. 

" I mean," said I, with perfect politeness-—'* I mean that it is 
more than an equal chance that you will one day be hanged by 
the mere ' force of circumstances' — as my master says." 

Upon this the imperfect Man Machine unluckily gave way to 
the rascally counteracting principles, and came forward with an 
evident intention to knock me down. 

" I '11 teach you to throw out reflections upon me " — 

*' My dear Man Machine — ^I meant no reflection, — none in the 
world— if you should happen to be hanged it will not be your 
fiuiHr— it wm be the feult of your education, for which you are 
no more accountable than for your subsequent actions. If any 
body desenres to be hanged, it is your feUier and mother, who 
brought you up in a profound ignorance of the * counteractii^ 
principles,' and that delighlfiil 8elf4ove, which is the basis of aO 
social happiness." 
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" My good friend," replied he, in a tone of contempt — ^**you are 
either a fool or a madman — I canH tell which." 

•♦ I am a philosopher." 

*^ The difference is not much now-a-days," quoth he — and coolly 
turned away. 

He attempts to introduce the system of perfectibility and 
equality upon his estate, aud is so successful in instilling its 
fundamental principles, that his servants finally vote him out of 
his house and lands for an infringement of his own precepts. 
He cannot consistently resist, and accordingly retires with a 
good grace, is put into a mad-house, crosses the Atlantic, and 
after a variety of disappointments and misfortunes, during all of 
which he held fast his principles and his integrity, we have 
him fairly lodged in the Bowl, and embarked in quest of the 
concentric splieres. 

The second philosopher is a martjT to the " Perfection of 
Reason," or the Wisdom of Ages, or in other words, the Common 
Law. A profound reverence Tor this science he received as part 
of his inheritance ; and in the course of a short period, after 
serving him a variety of bad Uicks, it helps him to get rid of the 
otiier parts. 

At length an aged person, upon whose recollection of the 
facts connected with the former history of the estate, I had relied 
materially in maintaining my title, died. The very next term, the 
plaintiff was ready, and the trial came on. It was not the absence 
of one of his witnesses, but the presence of one of mine, that was 
so inconvenient to him. The trial occupied three days— one in 
hearing testimony— and two in hearing speeches, which, after all, 
signified nothing, as it appeared. It was the cases cited, that de- 
cided the question of right. My counsel cited Holt — but he was 
knocked down by chief justice Buller, who butted him quite out 
of court. After this first round they took a little breath, and to it 
again. The opposite counsel cited Strange — and mine Espinasse — 
they quoted Fonblanque — and we Dallas — "Pish," said they, **this 
is only a dictum of one of our own judges." ** Your honour will 
turn to page 116, vol. 112, Troutback vs. Sturgeon." "Your 
honour," cried we, " will please to turn to page 250, vol. 99, 
Crane vs. Peacock." " Lord Coke says " — " Lord Mansfield affirms, 
your honour, in the famous case of Cock-a-doodle manor, which 
settled the principle." This last blow ended the second round, 
and in fact decided the question in my favour. Lord Mansfield 
carried all before him, and our adversaries never held up their 
heads afterwards. They gave in at the third round, with a faint 
effort at milling a little with Glanville, and a few of the old school 
fancy. 
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The judge was at last permitted to say a little for himself. In 
truth, I began to think he was to have nothing to do in the busi- 
ness, and that my cause was to be tried by the judges of England, 
not those of my own country. I have not sufficient recollection 
of his charge to repeat it, but I remember his decision turned 
altogether on the authority of Lord Mansfield. Such was his 
exemplary modesty, that he never intruded his own opinions, or 
appeared to consult his own judgment. This seemed rather odd 
to me, although I had by this time become pretty well accustomed 
to it. I could not help thinking that a plain man, of good judg- 
ment and acquirements, who had heard all the testimony apper- 
taining to this special case, was better qualified to decide upon it, 
than even my Lord Mansfield — meaning no disrespect to his lord- 
ship — who died long ago, and never dreamed of me, my adversary, 
or my cause. Thanks, however, to my lord, to whom I shall ever 
feel grateful, and who I have no doubt was a very clever fellow, I 
gained my suit, and rejoiced mightily in the laws, which were now 
entirely restored to my good graces. 

But I might have kept my joy for a better opportunity. My 
honest friend was not satisfied, like me, with my Lord Mansfield's 
decision. He appealed to a superior court — but luckily Lord 
Mansfield reigned paramount there also, and again I was triumph- 
ant. It cost me all the proceeds of my estate that year though ; 
it was one of Pyrr bus's victories. My honest friend again appealed 
to a still higher court ; I thought there was no end to them. Here 
he kept me dangling for three years moro, waiting, as he aderwards 
boasted, for some new decision of an English judge, that should 
overthrow Lord Mansfield's doctrine, and turn it upside down. Al 
length such a decision was made by a sage of the bench ; one, in 
fact, that seemed made exactly to suit his purpose. It was directly 
in the teeth of his lordship, and unsettled the law of at least half a 
century. In charging the jury, liis honour delivered himself to 
to this effect : 

'* Gentlemen of the jury — The perfection and beauty of the law 
consists in this ; that it is not only a rule of action, but a rule 
which, being founded in the perfection of reason and the wisdom 
of ages, is not liable to those changes, to which all else is sub^ 
jected in this world. Such ^ tM stability of this rule of action, 
that, a man may at all times know the extent of^ his rights and his 
duties, and the course necessarf , for him to ^irsue, in order to 
secure those rights and perform those duties. Law is, in fact, the 
result of the perfection of reason, based on the accumulated wis- 
dom of ages. This may be most especially affirmed of the comqion 
law, which is expressly founded upon maxims and practices, so 
ancient that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary 
thereof." • • • 
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" From these positions it results, gentlemen of the jury, that yoa 
will find a verdict for the plaintiff. I am free to confess, that had 
the decision of Lord Mansfield, in the matter of the manor of 
Cock-a-doodle, heen posterior to that of my lord chief justice 
Bridlegoose, I should have given an opinion directly lo the con- 
trary. The decision of judge Bridlegoose, heing the latest, is 
certainly the hest, as he has the advantage not only of Lord 
Mansfield's, but his own wisdom besides, to direct him — ^which is 
two to one at least. I acknowledge it as a hard case, gentlemen* 
a very hard case — and I could almost wish judge Bridlegoose had 
delayed his opinion till this suit was decided. The defemlant has, 
however, his remedy at law. He can wait till a new opinion 
comes out, in opposition to judge Bridlegoose, and then commence 
a suit for the recovery of his property." 

What a pity Lord Mansfield had not been a little later in coming 
into the world ! I should have been a rich man probably to this 
day, in spite of the perfection of reason. As it was, I lost my 
estate, only because judge Bridlegoose, unfortunately for me, had 
the last word. I would have appealed from this decision, but 
unluckily there was no court to appeal to— we had got to the top 
of the ladder, and there was an end to the perfection W* reason. 

Having lost his property, he begins to ent&f*^^ doubts of the per- 
fection of reason, and arrives finally ttt the following conclusions. 

Gentlemen, I hope you wiU not think me unreasonable, if, by 
this time, I begin to lose my respect for the perfection of reason. 
If my worthy uncle had risen from the grave, I don't think he 
could have restored it to my good graces. Like a mistress, so full 
of caprices, contradictions, and coquetries, that she at last tires oat 
and disgusts the most ardent admirer, the perfection of reason had 
played me so many tricks, that I turned my back on it in utter 
disgust. It appeared to me that whatever the law might have 
been in ages of comparative ignorance and simplicity, it had now 
become so refined in its distinctions — so subtle in its meta- 
physics — so complicated and contradictory in its decisions— so 
wearisome and capricious in its sinuosities, as to be compared to 
nothing but an Indian trail through some pathless wilderness, 
invisible to all eyes, untraceable by all feet, save those only which 
are guided by an infallible instinct, the joint offisprins of nature 
and necessity. So far firom being the perfection of reason, it 
seemed to 'me nothing more than the perfection of quibbling 
sophistry. Instead of a plain, straight forward rule of action, 
simple in itself and easy of comprehension to those who are to be 
governed by its provisions, it appeared to my awakened senses 
little else than a farrago of contradictory decisions, pursued 
through all the mazes of inextricable subtilty into the obscurity 
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of fathomless darkness— a jumble — a chaos without a sun to en* 
lighten, or a hand powerfiil enough to reduce it to order and 
beauty. In short, under the influence of my perpetual disapmin^ 
ments at the hands of the perfection of reason, I actually rejoiced 
that I had now nothing lefl in the world, and was consequently 
above the laws. If any thing can reconcile a reasonable man to 
the iUs of poverty, it is the consoling reflection, that he has passed 
into that bourne where the lawyers cease from troubling, and the 
client is at rest. 

The remainder of my story is soon told. I was a ruined man* 
and that, too, at the hands of the perfection of reason. Being 
without the good things of this world, there was nothing left me, 
but to turn philosopher, and despise them. Indeed, I have alwajrs 
observed, that in proportion as a man gets money he contemns 
wisdom, just as he who becomes poor despises wealth and takes to 
wisdom. Money is certainly the root of all evil, as every man is 
convinced the moment he sees it in the hands of others. There 
are three things which constitute as it were the three sheet anchors 
that keep a man riding steady in the same roadstead all his life—- 

Eroperty, friends, and a home. My fortune had gone off* with 
onest Caveat Emptor and Locus in quo^-mj friends followed 
closely after— and as to home — ^I was a bachelor, and a bachelor 
has no home. 

Of the life of the Craniologist, who has been equally the victim 
of his favourite science, but who, although an egregious dupe, 
does not realize it like his fellow travellers, we can only give a 
few paragraphs in conclusion. 

A gentleman just arrived firom abroad, brought with him, and 
presented to pur society, a cast which he assured me was an exact 
representation of the skull of Servin, immortalized in Sully's Me- 
moirs, as a monster compounded of the sublimest genius and the 
most grovelling, detestable vices. On examination, I discovered, 
to my infinite delight, that the cerebral developement exhibited the 
character and propensities of Servin, with a degree of precision, 
that, if known, would silence ail cavilling, and go far to establish 
my system beyond question. I determined at once to bring it into 
the field in opposition to the head of king Robert, and let them 
fight it out before the public. Accordingly 1 announced the 
receipt of my treasures, and invited all sceptics to come and 
receive a demonstration of the sublime truths of phrenology. I 
had not seen such an audience for many a day, although the even* 
ing was stormy, and commenced my lecture on Servings head, ia - 
high spirits. I pointed out the developement so exactly correfr* 
ponding with the character — here the organ of ideality, announo- 
wg the extent of his genius-— and there the organ of cunning 

▼OL. lY. 32 
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wd cru^y, annoaijici9g t|ie extent of his criineB and du]dicitjr. 
Qere the organ of tune, demonstrating his taste for music ; there 
1^ organ of languages, exemi^ifying his unequalled capacity for 
Iheir acquirement Here philoprogepitivene8s---ihere destructive- 
fiess — here secretiveness — there concentratiTeness. In short, I 
|>iroTed that the head could have belonged to none but a person of 
great intellectual capacity, contrasted with equal depravity. In 
Ihe triumph of my heart, I held it up to the audience as the hero 
of phrenology, the invincible rival and conqueror of king Robert. 
I phook it in the faces of the unbelievers, and handled it at length 
with so little discretion, that it fell from my grasp upon the floor« 
imd the plaster flew about in all directions. I hastened to lift it 
op again, and, presenting it to the light, was struck with horror 
tod dismay. The scaling of the plaster had exposed to view tho 
fude outlines of one of those wooden headfl which sometimes omar 
ment the coasting vessels of my native country. • I had not the 
presence of mind to put it out of sight, but stood in stupiiying 
embarrassment, without uttering a vrord, when I was at length 
roused by a hoarse voice, crying out, * D — n my eyes, Tom, isn't 
that the head of the Lovely Nancy, that aome rascally land-lubber 
ftde from her bows the other night ? * Tofn immediately confirmed 
Uus with a round sailor's oath, addiog» ^ 'T is a lucky godsend 
that we came in here for a harbour from the storm to-night, to 
nnkennel this thief of the world, with his outlandish gibberish 
about serving heads ; if this is the way he serves them, he 'U get 
aerved with a baker's dozen at the gangway before long.' So say- 
bg, the two gallant tars advanced to the table, and; seizing the 
Imd of the Lovely Nancy, bore it off in triumph, amid shouts* of 
^inghter on all sides. 

Mr Le Peigne, or b other words Mr Comb^, for such is the 
uqpellation of this third sage, chooses by craniology, a partner in 
t^iainess, a clerk, and a wife. His partner pockets his capital, 
|nd absconds with it ; his clerk follows suit ; and his wife fulfil^ 
ber destiny by running off with another and a preceding hush 
^iand, which had not been set down in her cerebral developement* 

The satire, as will be perceived, is successful, but is .drawn 
f^ at too great a length. In fact, the author has ibiind it imr 
IKissible to Keep himself up to the proper pitch through the whoLs 
Work. There is a want of unity in the execution ; the writer 
forgets himself, and (alls to arguing the matter in good sober 
earnest, and so do his characters. Still, although there are 
many pages, which are, from this cause, dull and prosing, upon 
Ae whole, diere is much entertainment to be derived from it by 
any one who b diposed to have a good-natured laugh at die 
and inconsbtencies of the wise men of the earth. 
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I. A DaeoUTK deKmred befm^ Hk Society for the CmmieiMi^' 
tim fffthe Landing of W^iaM Pemi, on the 24ih of Octobet 
1835. B}r C. J. lMorilaoLi» Philwleiphia. 1825. Sroi 
pp. 36. 

i. Facts and Arguments in fanovt of adopting HaUvtayt Hi 
preference to Canals, in the State (f Petiitidvama ; to toAJdl 
are added a few Remarks on the tmjeet of Internal hiproviii 
menu. Fourth Etiitiqn. Philadelphia. 1825. 8vo. pp. 68'.' 

3. Address of the Harrisbure Convention to the Citizens of tit 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 1825. 8vo. 
pp. 24. 

4. 7% First Annual Re^ of the Actinr Committee ^ fA» 
Society for the Promotion of Internal inprovement tn (A» 
CoBMumtoeaUk of PenMn/ha/BAo. Philadel^a. 1826. 8vo> 
pp; 45. 

We have thrown these pamphlets blether fw the purpose of 
oalling the attention of our readers to the {xincipal subject di^ 
ffiused in them, mmely, the {Aogress of internal unprov^nient nr 
our ^ster state of Pennaylvama. They disclose the deep inter* 
est which ber intelligent citizens feel, in the great designs oT 
industry, enterprise, and fore^ght, which occupy, at the presenC 
ttroe, the whole American natioa. Penn^lrania is poweiful andc 
wealthy, and possessed of intrinsic resources, which are surpassed 
in very few sections of the Union. She is powerful in the nun^ 
filers of ber industrious population, id the vast amount of her circus 
l^ing and her fixed capital, in the extent of her tenitoiy, and sUft 
more in the great streams which intersect and unite the varioD> 
portions of it; in the subterraneous riches of her fertile stnl, and 
m the strength of her position, resting at once upon the Atlantio 
(te«aD, the Lakes, and die West. Her mineral riches, and heif 
ihanufactures, seem to prompt and stimulate her to the duqr tA 
fftcilitating the means of domestic intercourse, that commerce- 
which is the best, the surest foundation of our mercantile pro9> 
peti^. We ^tall gather from the tracts before us, and (mm 
otber sources, particularly from several publicatiotis of the Socie^ 
for' the Promotioa of hitemal Improvement, some facts, whicif 
we deem valuable in their relation to the welfare of the Unicni,' 
although more immediately concerning that of Pennsylvania. 

We begin With a brief account of £e meritorious eiertiona tX 
the Society abovementioned. This asaociatioD was Mgaaised 
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die dois oiuiejcar tB24f coaipntB^ lorij-cidtt actual 
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among the nnt b character io tbe slate, together widi 
hooo u r a iy memberi. h has been zeaknsijr uid assidu- 
aady engaged /^er ance dben, b the prosec u boo of the patriotic 
nbyecti for which k wasibnned; and bvarioos wajs it has been 
cmioead3r vtefaL Tbe acting committee, of which Mr Matthew 
Carey is chatnnan, hare prored indeiatigaMe in their endeaToiirs 
19 excite and animate pobGc mrit on the sidled of interna] im- 

Kement, and to ctrcolate eiilightened opinions and important 
ly for the instruction of the peofie. We have perosed a 
varie^ of tracts prqiaredand priitted bjr tins socieQr, rqplete with 
slitemetits and reasonings of the most sahtarj tendency. In 
consequence of its suggestion, also, a state comrention assembled 
•C Harrisbiirg m August 1825, lor the sole purpose of concen- 
trating the sentiments of the people, and causii^ diem to act in 
concert, upon tbe subject of internal improvement, and particularly 
in regard to opening a communication between tbe eastern and 
western waters of the state. This convention was unanimous in 
die belief that such a communication was ^ indispensably neces- 
iary to maintain the character and standing of the state, and to 
preserve her strength and resources.'' Its Address, enfi)rcing these 
principles, b one of the pieces named at the head of this article. 
But the roost important act of Uie socie^, m our 4>prehension, 
has been tbe appointment of Mr William Stnckland as their 
agent to collect information in Europe, ^ of all the valuable im- 
provements in the construction of canals, roads, rail-ways, bridges, 
steam-engines, and all other mformation calculated to promote 
die object of tbe society." The event proved the usefulness of 
this mission, and their judicious selection of a gendeman to be 
employed in it ; — a mission, which has been hi^fly called by 
Mr IngersoD, '^ a more important embassy than any the nation 
supports in Europe." Mr Strickland spent the chief part of the 
hit year in discharging the duty assigned him ; and enjoyed 
every advantage which his own character, and the influence of 
this nation, could procure him, from the most eminent men of 
science in Great Britain, and those of the hidiest attainments 
and reputation in the useful arts. Indeed, President Adams 
embraced the occasion to testify his good will towards the object, 
by causing Mr Strickland to be furnished with letters itom the 
department of state, recommending him to the kind offices of 
die public a^ent of the United States abroad. The liberal 
treatment, which he received in Great Britain, shall be described 
in the words of the society's committee. 
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It is a jast tribute, and one which is rendered with peculiar 
satisfaction to those who are so well entitled to it, to state to the 
society, that from every gentleman of science and attainments in 
those branches of knowledge and the arts which are particularly 
connected with eml engineering, Mr Strickland received the most 
liberal and extensive assistance. The bureaus of the British 
engineers of the first rank and acknowledged usefldness, the cabi* 
nets of men of science in England, Ireland, and Scotland, were 
freely thrown open to him ; and all they had acquired by diligent 
study and experiment, all they had done in the erection of the 
great works which are the just and merited pride of those conn- 
tries, and the principal sources of their wealth and prosperity, 
were placed at his disposal. Science and philosophy «and the 
liberal arts are usually found in the possession of men of enlarged 
and expanded views and'of the most generous purposes. It is one 
of the best effects of knowledge and intelligence, (hat they liberal- 
ize the heart, and unshackle it from the influence and power of 
prejudice and from the bonds of local interests. The best and the 
most pleasing testimony of the truth of these principles has been 
exhibited by the conduct of the engineers of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, to Mr Strickland. Report^ p. 17. 

Very exact mstructions were given to Mr Strickland by the 
society's committee, as to the otnects to which his attention 
should be directed, and the most efficacious means of acquiring 
the desired intelligence. He was required to make an exact 
record of all the valuable knowledge he should gain, of all the 
facts which he could collect in reference to the design of his 
mission, and to transmit the result in accurate memoirs or reports 
for the use of the society. And he was charged to observe that 
it was not " a knowledge of abstract principles, nor an indefinite 
and general account oi their application to the great works of 
Europe," which the society wished to possess ; but a detailed 
and precise account of " die means of executing all those works 
in the best manner, and with the greatest economy and certainty." 
In execution of his undertaking Mr Suickland has prepared and 
transmitted Reports on Canals ; on Canal Boats ; on tne Dublin 
Breakwater and Harbour ; on Cranes and Hoisting Machines ; 
on Tunnelling; on Railways; on Turnkpike Roads; on the 
Manufacture of Iron, and of Oil and Coal Gas ; on the Manufac- 
ture of Coke, and of Blister and Cast Steel ; and on Rollers 
of Copper ; all accompanied with minute plans, drawings, sections 
and estimates. In addition to this, he collected a body of the 
most usefiil practical publications on these subjects, by Smeaton, 
Peckara, Tredgold, Buchanan, Rondelet, Cumming, and other 
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mho^ od pFacdckt mechanica afnd c}v^ efigiiieeril%. Mr fttrick- 
kuid is now engaged in preparing his Reports for pobBcatimi ; 
md they will disseminate a mass of information, on the important 
tnbjects which diey embrace, trom which we may confidently 
expect that the most beneficial results wiD ensue 10 every part of 
Ae United States. 

We have entered thus particularly into the proceedings of. the 
Pennsylvania Society, because however local may be its imme- 
diate object, its indirect operatioa is evidently and eminently 
MtiiHial. Indeed the authors of ^e aevenj tiMta before u^ 
while they manifest a laudable pride in the prosperity of their 
own State, express an ardor for the welfere of m America, as 
earnest and ancere as it is patriotic. . Their notso is " Out 
Muntry, our whole country." Yet they declare a partiAhty for 
tbe fortunes of Pennsylvania, which, withont making any inridi- 
OQS comparisons, we, although citizens of another Stete, cad 
readily admit lo be weU founded. 

Our mineral treasures," <^>8erves one of them, "exc«ed tfaoM 
of anj state in the Union ; treasures far dtOFc talBable thu tlra 
mines of Pqtosi or Golconda. Coal, of every variety of species, 
tail, iron, lead, copper, sulphur, alum, ochres, limestone, marble, 
mail, clay, and many other minerals, excellent in qaaHty, and 
and inexhaustible in quantity, are difiiised throughout oar terrl- 
ntory. Facts in Faetur of Raibeayt, p. 56. 

Of these mineral productions of PeoDsylvania, two ot three 
are entitled to separate consideration. The manufacture of salt 
b already a very producUve source of wealth. It was ascer- 
tained a few years since, that upon the margin of the river 
Allegliauy, and of the waters communicating with it, salt water 
might be procured in any quandly, by boring the eaitfa to the 
depth of four or five hundred feet. Upon the Connemaugh, the 
Eskeminetas, and the Alleghany, thirty-eight salt-works have 
been established j and many more are in the course of prepara- 
tion ; which, in consequence of the abundance of coal m that 
region, can be wrought with cheapness and ease. In the year 
year 1825, seventy-five thousand barrels of salt were made at 
the Connenaaugh and Kiskeniiuetaa salt-works ; and it is proved, 
that, if the facilities for internal communication were suitably 
increased, this necessary of life could be furnished to all the 
State, without encouraging foreign industry by its importatioD, 
and at a diminished price. 

But the beneficial eSects on the industry of the State, which 
may be anticipated Irom the rich stores of thb mineral, great as 
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ikey are, sink mto ihrngnificance, when compared widi the mighty 
consequences of openine her inexhaustible mines of coal md 
ircHi, whose fecundk^ and value are but just beginnmg to be dtil^ 
appreciated. The following passage in Mr Ingersoll's DiscourM 
contains a bold, but hardly an extravagant picture, of the proba^ 
ble e&cts of the abundance of her fossil coal upon the prosperitj 
of Pennsylvania. 

The wharves on the Schuylkill * * are, for the first timct| 
resorted to by burthensome vessels from over sea, for freights of 
that inestimable fuel contributed by the mother earth of Penn- 
sylvania, in a mineral more valuable than the precious metals. 
Poured in for consumption and exportation, as it is, from the shores 
of the Lehigh and the Susquehanna, as well as the Schuylkill, when 
we advert to what the coal trade has done for the port of liondon, it 
is not fanciful to anticipate revolutions in commerce, manu&ctuies, 
and capital, which it is destined to bring about here. * * Public 
conception is not yet awakened to this vital resource, just emerging 
^m the bosom of the State ; and we do not fbresee its effects on 
manu^tures and commerce, while considering it as a subatitulo 
for wood for our consumption as fuel. * * When we advert Uk 
the fact, that almost every part of Pennsylvania abounds witii 
every variety of this fossil, and with all kinds of iron ores, wanting; 
nothing but facilities for transportation to market, a vast increaser 
of manufactures, of coasting and foreign trade, and of homebred 
seamen for our commercial and military marine, must be perceived 
as the natural offspring. The modem experience qf England 
proves this to be no sanguine expectation. In its efibcts on the 
manufactures, commerce, wealth, and power of Great Britain * * 
the coal trade has transcended all calculation, pp. 7—0. 

It is not our purpose to follow Mr Ingersoll in his ebquent 
exposition of the oenevolent, the literary, and the scientific msdrr 
tudons, which have so long pre-eminendy distinguished Pennv 
sylvania, and its commercial capital, Philadelphia, and of which 
^e speaks with filial enthusiasm. Nor can we dwell upon the 
developement of manufacturing mdustry, for which that state ia 
equally distinguished ; observing only in passing, that we would 
irender the most grateful acknowledgments to £at truly enlight- 
ened poUpy, which has actuated many of her eminent citizens^ 
in their views of the great questions of domestic improvement* 
Her example, in this respect, is pregnant with instruction, an4 
especially so to us of these Northern states, whose hardy an4 
laborious population, while ^^e profits of our foreign commerce; 
^du|i]|y njyffiffiigb^ are rapidly tcaiding to employ qmt territorial 
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ea, our skiH, our thriit, and our capita], in die productive 
hboiirs of domestic iodustiy, the firmest basis of a Dation's 
wealth. Whilst we emulate the praisewoitby spirit of Pennsyl- 
vania, we entertain no jealousy oi her past, or of her prospective 
advancement, either in the ornamental and polished arts of 
<avilizatioa, or in the more homely, but- also more substantial 
tHoducts of merely useful labour. And her patriotic inhabitants 
have our bear^ wishes for the complete success of the ereat 
[Jana of intemalimprovemeot, in whicn they are now embarked. 



BnuMtiye ]^»iie; or Cawdien and Roundheadi. A JVotief. 
By oae of the Authors of the " Rejected Addresses." Boston. 
1826. 3 Vols. I2mo. 

Novel writing is a peculiar business ; and no one can attain 
to eminent success in it, who is not ^fted with the peculiar pow- 
ers and qitaUties proper to this occupation, as well as nntli gene- 
ra! laJeni. Instances in illustration of this principle are frequently 
occurring, and this work is one of them. Mr Smitli (we believe 
be is die itckoowledged author of Bramhletye House), in the 
" Rejected Addresses " and in more recent publications, has ex- 
hibited most of die faculties, which an accomplished writer must 
possess. He has shown, besides a remarkable power of imita- 
tion, much wit and more humour, some genius for poetry, and 
unconnnoii command of language. And now, when toe circulat- 
ating libraries are full of work* of this class, which may well 
sene as models, to the most ambitious aspirant, our author, after 
long practice, concentrates his faculties in an elaborate efibrt, the 
success of which is to place him hy the side of the great novelists 
of the day. In this purpose he has failed ; but he luis not effiiced 
the impres^n which his other hooks have ^ven, for be has tailed 
as one might fail, who nevertheless possessed a highly ^fied and 
cultivated intellect. 

Pans of this work are very exceOent; and if the whole were 
cut into pieces few of them wouM he the worse for the operation. 
If it be considered only as a bundle of sketches, it might be 
highly praised, for many of them are well drawn. But as a 
whole, as one story, it is deficient, for it wants that interest which 
can be created and sustained only by a well contrived and well 
conducted tale. There is so little unity of moaa, that It reqiures 
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some effinrt of memory to connect the difierent anecdotes tc^eth- 
er. Kour author wishes to introduce us to Milton or old £:3ak 
Walton, an episode is set a going which carries the reader at 
once to the spot where he may find them, and there drops hin. 
It is said that all plants possess the power of sending their roots 
and branches wherever nutriment may be found ; just so this 
story branches forth to catch Cromwell in council, or Lord 
Rochester in a frolic, or London on fire, or any thing else which 
can keep life in it ; but unhappily these branches diverge in 
such strange directions, and are so diverse from each other, 
that they are traced to the same root with no small efibrt, if at all. 

Of course we shall not attempt a minute analysis of such a 
story as this ; suffice it say, that the curtain rises, and discovers 
Sir John Compton, the lord of Brambletye House, and a JoUr 
old Cavalier, plotting to bring back Charles 11. He is seized, 
escapes to the continent, and joins the king. His son Jocelyn, 
the hero, is also arrested, carried before Crcmiwell, and by his 
order imprisoned ; but he, too, finally escapes and joins his fadier. 
After the restoration, Jocelyn becomes a courtier, and m the 
course of one of his adventures falls in bve with a young lady 
who is supposed to be the daughter of the regicide Wilmot, a 
connexion which is extremely troublesome to our hero. But 
in due season she proves to be the descendant and heiress of the 
elder branch of me Compton family, who had been at feud 
vntb Sir John and his kin, and Jocelyn's marriage with her, re- 
ccmciles the members and re-establishes the fortunes of his house. 

The Comptons, father and son, by ways and means *' too te- 
dious to mention,'^ contrive to make us acquainted with most of 
the eminent men of that great day ; and if sometimes the intro- 
duction is successfully accomplished, at others it is a litde awk- 
ward. 

The distance between our author and his great exemplar, 
Scott, is most manifest in the exhibition of historical characters. 
Scott never introduces any one, without affecting the reader's 
impressions concerning him, whatever they may have been. If 
he does nothmg else, he gives new force and distinctness to oat 
existing opinions ; and if his notions differ irom ours, they are 
Msually, at lea^ for a season, substituted for our own, by some- 
thmg very like scenic illusion. We feel that we have received 
new ideas, more accurate and well defined conceptions, of one 
whose name we had often met with. But, if a well read Sojdio- 
more in some respectable college, were told to take for his 
theme, the appearance, den^^mxaur, and ^eoersl obaniCteristiGS of 

VOL. IV. 33 
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Milton» for instance, he would open his books, embody the re- 
sults of his researches, and revive the impressions which we 
had formerly obtained from sources common to him and to us ;-r- 
and this is precisely what Mr Smith has done. 

An extract will show in what manner Mr Smith conceives and 
executes the singular character of Lord Rochester. Jocelyn 
had been persuaded to help him steal an heiress, whom my kird 
wished to marry ; accordingly the fair one is secured, but at the 
appointed place of rendezvous, there was no Lord Rochester. 

He hastened back, repeatedly calling out the name of his rais^- 
ing friend, but without effect. After proceeding about a mile in 
this manner, he came to a public house, and observing that some 
of the inmates were stirring, inquired whether any traveller had 
lately stopped there.' A horseman had alighted, he was told, 
aome little time before, who called for spiced Canary, of which 
be drank three half-tankards in quick succession, and had then 
quitted the house, and struck across the fields opposite. In the 
stable Jocelyn immediately recognised the horse upon which his 
lordship had been mounted, and instantly set off in pursuit of the 
rider, a good deal puzzled to account for this sudden change of 
purpose, and not altogether without apprehension as to the motives 
Which had induced a man, always reckless and desperate, and now 
flushed with wine, to plunge into these lonesome meadows, in which 
be noticed several pools of water. Although the sun had now 
risen, he could not see a single moving object, but his ears served 
him better than his eyes, and his forebodings were quickly dissi- 
pated by hearing his lordship's hearty and peculiar laugh, which 
upon the present occasion was almost aggravated to a shriek. 

Crossing a stile in the direction of the sound, he beheld a fold 
of sheep, with two men leaning upon the wattles, one of whom 
was his lordship. The other was a mountebank quack-doctor, 
who having got drunk over night at a neighbouring fair, had 
strayed to the sheep-fold, and imagining himself, as he leant upon 
the hurdles, to be in front of his own itinerant tumbrel, was 
haranguing his woollen auditors upon the merit of his medicines, 
with a most stolid and grave absurdity. The vacant look of the 
sheep, who had formed a semicircle at a little distance, and were 
gazing in his face, the fixed drunken eye of the orator, staring at 
the sun as if puzzled by the phenomenon, and his tottering efforts 
to recover the centre of gravity whenever he bowed to his fancied 
customers, were rendered still more ludicrous by the solemn folly 
of his address. To a dark-faced sheep, whom he individualized 
as a gentleman of an atrabilarious temperament, he most urgently 
recommended the precious elixir of the phial which he held, and 
ao saying, he dn^ped his tobacco-box at his feet ,* upon a ram 
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with large curling horns, whom he apostrophized as ,the worthy 
magistrate in the periwig, he enforced the necessity of taking m 
box of his incomparable pills, and accordingly tossed him a bunch 
of keys ; while a lamb, addressed as the sickly-looking young lady 
in white, was intreated with a maudlin tenderness to take some of 
his precious powders, of which he tendered her one in the form of 
a clasp-knife. His ridiculous perversion of long-winded medical 
terms, his frequent hiccoughs and hesitations as he stopped to 
stare with a stupid bewilderment at the sun, his exclaiming when 
any of the sheep bleated, " I will answer that objection presently," 
and the asinine anger with which he occasionally turned to Lord 
Rochester, and damned him for a lazy tapster in not bringing him 
another tankard of humming bub, had occasioned those shrieks of 
laughter which had attracted Jocelyn to the spot, and had afforded 
a treat to his lordship that he declared he would not have missed 
for all the heiresses in the three kingdoms. 

'' May I inquire," said Jocelyn, somewhat offended at this de- 
claration, *' how you discovered this egregious drunkard, and why 
you abandoned your party ?" 

" As to this inimitable artist," replied his lordship, ** I stumbled 
upon him by mere chance ; and as to my quitting the cavalcade, 
the Canary had partly driven it out of my head ; and when it 
recurred, there appeared something so diverting in the dilemma 
of your all finding, when your horses were knocked up, that yoa 
had run away with a large live heiress, and didn't know what to 
do with her, that I could not resist the temptation of exposing you 
to it. I should have come forward, however, sooner or later, to 
relieve you from your embarrassment." 

*' Your lordship's friends are infinitely obliged to you," said 
Jocelyn coldly, ' and I would fain know why! was selected for 
the honour of being thus deceived and laughed at." 

" Why, to deal frankly with you, Mr Vice, I have strongly 
conceited that you will become a great favourite with the King ; 
if I fail in this enterprise I shall need your influence with him, for 
I shall probably fall into immediate disgrace. Nobody but myself 
can know that you have been a participator in this outrage, and 
thus I have you in my power ; being enabled to effect i/aur dis- 
grace by disclosure, or by my silence to ensure your offices in 
averting my own. These are the morals at court, where aU 
practise what I alone avow, because I had rather be a rogue than 
a hypocrite. And so having shown you what an amiable aspect i» 
worn by the human heart when it throws off the mask ; hey ! to 
horse ! Mr Vice^ and let us gallop after the heiress." 
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Summary of the Practical Principles of Political Eicowmiii; with 
Observations on SmitVs fVeauh ofjYations and Saj/^s Political 
Economy. By a Friend of Domestic Industry. Cambridge. 
1826. 8vo. pp. 88. 

The first part of this volume, containing what is now called a 
^'Summary, &c. appeared originally in the form of essays in our 
department of ^' Miscellany." It would be hardly proper ibr us, 
therefore, to go into a review of it ; but, as ^e must in the course 
of this article, attempt to refute some of the fundamental princi- 
ples assumed by our correspondent, it seems necessary to state to 
our readers, that we do not, from die arrangement of our work, 
consider ourselves in any manner responsible for, or pledged to 
support, what is advanced in that department. Ana we shall 
cheerfuUy admit into the same department any argument either 
jBrom our able correspondent or from any one else, in defiance of 
the principles which we now impugn. After a remark or two 
on the form in which the author has again chosen to ofEsr lus 
views to the public, we shall pass to the consideration of his 
" Observations " upon Smith and Say, and refer to his ^' Prin- 
ciples " contained m the ^' Summary," only as they are made 
die grounds of strictures upon these eminent writers. 

The difficulty, which common readers will find in g(Mng over 
this Summary, is, that it is composed mainly of abstract general 
propositions, and many of these are expressed, too, with great 
sententiousness and brevity. The writer evidently presumes us 
to be much better acquainted with the science of political 
economy than we really are. We have little proof, litde argu- 
ment, litde illustration. On some of the interesting topics, we 
are left to look up for ourselves the material facts, and make our 
way through them to his conclusions, as we can. It appears to 
us, therefore, that he has not given a very ^^ plain exposition of 
economical principles adapted to our interest, &c. How much 
soever the treatise may delight the highest class of his readers, — 
and we do not undertake to give any opinion on this point, — it 
will never do, we think, for common use, nor for extensive 
popular instruction. Many of the leadmg principles in it must 
fcquire the labour of hard study {fx the young politician's mind 
thoroughly to comprehend, and not all of diem are either to be 
accepted or rejected, even by the experienced scholar, without 
some investigation and thought. 

We have a general objection to the use of summaries of any 
kind, for the purposes of instruction. They are chiefly useful to 
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those \rix> make them ; those, who are familiar with the sciencei 
do not want them ; those who are not, will never find them 
profitable or easy sources of knowledge. In the admirable 
science of political economy particularly; the science which 
lies at the foundation of all just laws, and all true national 
greatness ; and which, in this country more than in any other, 
is not to be confined to the enlightened few, who call them- 
selves philosophers, but should be brought home familiarly 
to the mind of every intelligent man in the community; die 
science where, nevertheless, the great mass of the conmiunity, 
into whose hands this book b designed to fall, are not conscious 
of any deep immediate bterest in the subject thus presented to 
them, we believe this mode of treating or teaching it to be 
extremely inefficient and objectionable. A summary is only an 
abstract of the reasonings and the opinions of the learned, and 
the difficulty with it is, that it cannot be made sufficientiy interest- 
ing to the student. Mere general inferences never will awaken 
his curiosity. He is in this manner called upon to start from the 
wroDj pomt in every one of his inquiries. The conclusions come 
foremost, and commonly indeed alone. The first step which he 
takes towards the solution of any particular question, brings him 
to the termmation of it ; and he will find litde if anv thing to 
lure him onward in the paths of discovery, or enliven him in the 
pursuit. This is in some measure the difficulty with our author's 
^'Summary." If he had confined himself to some particular 
departments of the science ; if he had gone into a full exposition 
and proof of those principles, which assume to be novel and 
important, and which are at variance with the most favourably 
received opinions now abroad upon the subject, — some such there 
are in the book be has given us, — ^he would have employed his 
active mind more effectually, and, we think, more usefiilly too. 
His truths would have been more impressive ; his errors, more 
sure of heinx corrected by others, or probably by himself. 

The ^^Observations on Smith's Wealth of Nations and 
Say's Political Economy," now published for the first time, are 
made upon the principles, which the author had previously laid 
down in his '' Summary." We shall be firee in our remarks upon 
these, because they contain unqualified strictures upon two of the 
most popular, and, as we still think, the most able writers, who 
have appeared, on this highly important science. This, our author 
allows, b generally their character, both in our own country and 
in Great Sritain ; he might have added, too, in France and Ger- 
many, and all over the enlightened world ; and, as far as we 
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have studied his '* Observations," we believe he has not shown 
them to be unworthy of this character in its very fullest extent. 

But, in the first place, whatever we may say of their justness 
or accuracy, we have no hesitation in advising every student 
to have these '^ Observations " by him, when he is engaged 
with Smith and Say. Right or wrong, true or false, trifling or 
important in their estimates and conclusions, he may expect one 
good effect from them at least. They will interest him in the 
subject. They will enlist him on one side or the other of the 
controversy. They will thus appeal to him powerfully for 
thought, examination, and intellectual efhrt. And this, after all, 
is the material thing. In great political afiairs particularly, he is 
not to rest his faith on so loose and shifting a basis as other men's 
opinions, how much soever he may respect and admire them. 
The materials for reasoning are all withm his own reach. He 
is to be taught to take them apart, and put them together at 
pleasure, and draw conclusions from them for himseul And 
the ^' Observations " before us, read in company with Smith and 
Say, we believe to be weU calculated for this kind of instruc- 
tion. For tliey are evidently tlie o£&pring of a polished mind, 
conscious of its own powers, — ^too much so, perhaps, — bold, 
sometimes we think to rashness, and independent also to a fault. 
All these qualities, even though excessive, are sure to awaken a 
keen interest for inquiry in the student's bosom ; — an interest, 
too, which will not be likely to betray him into easy acquiescence, 
because he knows that they are often the fruitful source of mis- 
calculation and error. 

Moreover, the student, if we mistake not, will be very much 
taken with the terseness of the style in which these " Observa- 
tions -' are presented to him. There is here no labour for the 
press, l^e thoughts are in no single instance wrought out into 
a dissertation, or a detailed review, in order to show how much 
the writer could make of them. They appear to be the direct, 
intelligent remarks of a man of talents, who has read over the 
hard studied works of Smith and Say, rather hastily, we should 
tliink ; looked at some positions taken in them, not merely with 
boldness, but with a resolution to overthrow them, if possible; set 
down his thoughts as they occurred to him at once, and in all 
their native clearness ; and then given them to the public as they 
were, without elaborating them at all, and we are inclined to 
think too, without putting himself to die trouble to re-examine 
them. Here also is another fruitful source of error. But a 
charm is thus thrown over the style ; it is remarkable for pre- 
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dskmy spirit, and force ; there is a fire and an activity about it» 
which the nice calculations of prudence would cool, and the hard 
work of revision be pretty sure to make comparadvely dulL 
We^ must, however, lay aside praises. Those which we have 
bestowed, indeed, are not to be taken entirely without limit or 
exception, though they are generally well deserved. 

These '^ Observations " are all of one character. They are 
strictures of the severest and most unqualified nature. Those 
upon the Wealth of Nations are divided into twenty-seven sec- 
tions, and those upon the Treatise on Poliucal Economy, into 
thir^-eight ; but by far the greater part of these may be sub- 
divided each into many others, so that the errors of these popular 
writers become, according to our author, almost innumerable ; 
and this, too, without one single merit, and without a bright 
redeeming quality of any kind, if we are to judge them by the 
general tone of his review. We will examine a few of the 
observadons on Smith, in the order in which they stand. 

The first is, that '' He makes no distinction between wealth 
and value ; he does not seem to be aware that the wealdi of a 
country might be diminished, wliile the sum total of its exchange- 
able values remained undiminished." And witli all the new light 
before us, we also are not aware that such a thing is possible. 
Our author dwells upon the above distinction three or four times 
in the course of his volume, and seems to treat it as a valuable 
discovery. Let us try it, and see what it is worth. Is there, 
then, any such distinction between wealth and value ? Is the 
distinction an important one to the political economist f Has our 
author traced out die true distinction eitiier in his '^ Summary " 
or his " Observations f " 

" Wealdi," he says, " is positive, value is relative." And we 
tiiink that wealth, too, is relative as well as value. It relates to 
all the enjoyments, and conveniences, and necessaries of life, 
ydiich it can give or command, or which lie within its reach. 
Strip it of this relative power, and it ceases to be wealth. The 
objects may indeed remain. Their utility may also in some sort 
remain. But the word wealth, can in no proper sense be applied 
to them. 

A^ain ; ^^ Wealth, as distinguished from value, consists in the 

Eositive quantities of material objects of necessiQr or desire, which 
ave exchangeable value, or wnich possess utility cpnferred by 
labour, without exchangeable value." So that a man must have 
some ^^ positive quantity of material objects," &c. in order to be 
wealthy. What will our author say, then, of those unfortunato. 
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people, who bare made loans on good security or undoubted credit, 
or who have sunk all their money in the national funds ? They 
have none of the ^^ positive quantities'^ of which he speaks. 
How then shall we class them ? As people not of wealtn, but 
of exchangeable values? This reasoning will never do. We 
speak of positive value with die same proprie^ that we speak of 
positive wealth, and this last word has a meanmg too well setded 
to be limited, as in this comparison it is, to ^' quandties of material 
objects of necessity or desire,** Sic. We would ask our author, 
too^ before we leave this quotation, what are those ^'material 
objects " of which he speaks, ^ which possess utility, conferred 
by labour, without exchangeable value ? " 

If the quantities of all objects having exchangeable value be 
diminished in equal proportions, wealth, so far as it consists in 
these objects, would be diminished thereby in the average pro- 
portion ; but the exchangeable value of each object would remain 
the same and undiminished ; far each object wmdd stiU cammamd 
the S€mu qucmtity of every otker objeciy thai it did before the pro- 
portionate diminution. 

But how is tliis possible ? There is not so much to command ; 
there is not so much to be commanded. The ^' same quantities ** 
of every article are nowhere in the market. The combined 
accumulated capitals of all the purchasers, and all the sellers can 
nowhere find nor produce them, as m die preceding times of 
plenty. ^' The value of any particular article," our author says, 
" is estimated by the quantities of other articles at large which it 
will purchase." In die case supposed, no article will purchase so 
much, — no article will sell for so much, as it previously would. 
How, then, can its value remain the same? Does the writer 
see how far his arguments will carry him ? Suppose an indefinite 
proportional diminution of every article in the market, till they 
are all on the point of disappearing ; has he still confidence to ten 
us, that ^' the sum total oi their exchangeable values will remain 
^diminished," and that each one of diese minute, evanescent ar- 
ticles will purchase the ^' same quantity of othar articles at large,'* 
diat the mil portion would in times of the greatest plenty ? 

Once more ; 

The distinction between wealth and value will appear in the 
following case. Suppose, for instance, that the harvest of a coun- 
ty were to fidl short so fieu' as to double the value of grain. This 
would reduce the value of every other commodity in relation to 
grain one half. Here the relative values of commodities would be 
changed, but the sum total of their vtdues would not be diminished* 
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Here, too, ihere is a gratuitous assumptioii, without proof, 
without illustration, without any farther lignt thrown upon the 
subject, than what is coiitiiiried in the above half a dozen lines, 
rou may be a bttle puzzled, reader, in finding out what the au- 
thor means by this statement. Do you think he means that all 
the commodities gathered together, after the harvest's failure, and 
sent abroad, will command as much in the foreign markets as 
they would in the preceding year of plen^ f And the expression, 
" sum total of their values," might perhaps lead you to this infer- 
ence. No such thing as this, however. He refers you merely lo 
their exchangeable values, in relation to one another ; and, in order 
to put his principle to the test, he must resort to an extreme case. 
Let him have that extreme case, then. Suppose a country, if it 
be possible to suppose one, absolutely shut out from all foreign 
commerce, and forced, either by its peculiar situation or by 
strange political enactments, to depend on its own products and 
resources for its advancement, and even for its subsistence. 
Suppose the half crop of grain to occur here. Suppose, more- 
over, this half crop to command the same quanti^ of every other 
commodi^, that the full harvest would have d(»ie, and conse- 
quently that its exchangeable value remains undiminished. Sup- 
pose, lastly, that the exchangeable value of all other articles m 
market, with reference to, and in exchange with, each other, 
should be the same as before the year of scarcity ; still there is a 
most material deficiency yet to he supplied. The exchangeable 
value of every other commoditv, with reference to grain, is in>- 
mensely lessened. No one will, by the supposition, command 
more than half its usual quantity. And we ask our author, how 
this loss is to be supplied r Whero can he |K>int to us a corre- 
sponding increase of exchangeable values, which will balance this 
loss, or even materially alienate it ? 

We think this is the fact, which led our " Friend of Domestic 
Industry" astray. When an article of prime necesnty becomes 
scarce, its scarcity raises its price, and the exchangeable value 
of this smaU quantity is perhaps as great as was the exchangeable 
value of the full stock m times of the greatest abundance. But 
then there is a diminution in the exchangeable values of all other 
articles, with reference to the scarce one, and this diminudon, 
we aay, is just the loss which the wealth of the communis has 
sustained. 

What, then, is the di^inctnn which we can make between 
wealth andvtdue? Wealth is the general term; value is the 
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quality which constitutes it. We class together an innumerable 
multitude of objects which may be entirely dissimilar m every 
other respect, except that they have each more or less the single 
property, which we call exchangeable value ; and to this claaa of 
objects we give the title, weakh. Exchangeable value is the only 
feature of resemblance among them ; it is the only thing they 
have in common ; it is the only basis of the classification. Take 
away this, and you may not destroy the objects, perhaps, nor their 
utility always, but there is no such thing as wealth remaining. 
We appeal to Our readers, whether this be not the true distinc- 
tion, and whether it can be a very material one for die purposes 
of die political economist ? 

Now turn to our author's definition of wealth, and we find him, 
when he has no refined theory to support, unconsciously poiDting 
to this same distinction. 

Individual wealth is that, whatever it may consist in, which 
gives the possessor of it, in all places within the sphere of civiliza- 
tion, and at all times, in sickness as well as in health, a command 
over all objects, whether of necessity or desire, which are of an 
exchangeable nature. 

And wealth is just m proportion to this power of command, 
which means, after aU, nothing more than exchangeable value. 

But we must leave this pomt. We should not have dwelt 
upon it so long, only that the author has devoted a whole section 
to the support of it in his ^ Summary," and has made this the 
basis of two separate attacks upon Smith and Say, m the '' Ob- 
servations " before us. We pass on to the next. 

With respect to the increase of wealth, Smith considers what 
is aaved firom annual income and added to capital as the only 
source of it. {B. II. cA. 3.) He entirely overlooks the increasing 
v^lne of all real property, which arises firom the progress of indus- 
try and the iacrease of population, and which takes place in every 
oountry where industry is encouraged and protected. 

It is worth while to remark here, that Smith is now faking 
merely of the accumidation of capiud. The tide of this Book is, 
**Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Empkiyment of Slock," 
and of this particular Chapter, *'. Of die Accumulation of Capital, 
or of Unproductive Labour.** Land he has not here under con-' 
sideration. Further on, m his next book, he seems not at all 
insenstble of die important feet, which is brought against him, but 
which our audior has, dier dl, strangely failed in tracing to the 
right cause. We will show this very briefly. 
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What raises the value of land in any paiticuUr place ? The 
mcreaae and press of population around it. And what leads to 
Ibis ? The growiog demand for labour, and the call of industiy 
for employment. And where will you find the only efficient 
spring to these great principles of action ? In the accumulaiioii 
of capital. The holder of this draws towards it all the actin 
and die industrious. He alone has business for them. Thej 
gather together, and setUe around the place of the investmei^ 
or the circulation of his proper^, in crowds, for food, for occu- 
pation, for advancing their own condition in society ; and thii 
raises the value of lands in the place at once. The accumula- 
tion of capital lies at the basis of the whole fabric. And whence 
comes this accumulation of capital.'' From the saving, which 
Smith pmnts to, in the chapter under our author's condemnatira. 
How far, then, is it firom the truth, that " what is saved from 
annual income, and added to capital, is the oidt/ source of 
wealth ? " 

The increased value of richly cultivated lands, too, is only 
another effect of the accumulation of capital. There is capitu 
fixed and vested in the lands thus richly cultivated. 

The next objection to Smith's Inquiry is, that " in treating of 
value, be says it is of two kinds, value in use and value in exchange} 
a distinction which only serves to produce confused notions oo 
the nature of value," Sic. And we will show our author by and 
by, that he has himself been betrayed into confused Dotkuu oa 
the nature of value, by not attending to diis distinction. 

The meaning of the word value is very difierent in politka] 
economy, and m commoo use. In common use, it is loos^ 

Sven to innumerable objects of necessity or convenience, which, 
iwever, have nothii^ exchangeable in their nature. But m 
political economy, tbe power m exchange is its sole meaning. 
The object of Smith was to pcunt this out, to define the. term 
more clearly, to setde the use which he should make of it tma- 
self. And for these purposes he has employed a dozon lines,— 
no, not a dozen lines, — m die edition before us, lo clear up llw 
distinction above referred lo. 

Even though wrong, how could our author make this the 
ground of formal animadversion ? Read his preliminary. 

In tbe feUowing remarks, the writer's aim Ifcs been brieffy t» 
expose the fallacy, not of every thing in the Inquiry, which is open 
to exception ; but chiefly of dootrinei, which it is conceived are of 
a tendency tjyKrtVus to tht wdfarr of our eoimtrif. 
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The next doctrine, injurious to the welfare of our country, in 
Smith's Inquiry, is, that " ' Labour,' he says, ' is the real measure 
of exchangeable value.' " This is an old objection, and long ago, 
received the following very satisfactory comment.. "Uoctor 
Smith does not, on any occasion, give either wages or the price 
of grain, or any other, as a precise measure for value ; he seems, 
at all times, perfectly aware, that the objects of his inquiry are 
not susceptible of mathematical accuracy, and therefore he 
endeavours by a vast number of comparisons, by a variety of 
examples given, and applications made, of his principles, to bring 
to a nearness that, which never can be brought to an absdute 
certainty." Playfair*s Remarks on Lauderdale, 

The words oi Smith are, " The value of any commodi^ to 
the person who possesses it, and who means not to use or con- 
sume it himself, but to exchange it for other commodities, is 
equal to the quantity of labour, which it enables him' to purduue 
or cotnmand.^^ This contains his whole leading principle upon 
the subject. How does our author encounter it f " We do not 
value a thing by the labour which it may have cost to produce 
it ; [and who ever pretended that we did ?] nor by the labour, 
which it will command. A commodity may have cost one man 
twice the labour to produce it, which it would have cost another ; 
and it may have cost in one place ten times the labour which it 
would cost in another. On the other hand, a conunodity may 
not command half as much labour as was expended upon it, or it 
may command ten times as much, according to the circumstances 
of the case." The only shadow of an argument, which we can 
find h^re, against Smith's idea, is in this last sentence. And, we 
must repeat it, it is the mere shadow of an argument. Examine it. 
We do not value a thing by the labour which it will command. 
Why ? Because it may not command the same portion of labour 
that it cost ! Our author evidently assumes here, as a test prin- 
ciple, the labour cost, which, however, he had just rejected, and 
which no writer, to our knowledge, ever presumed to offer as any 
just constant criterion of value. The labour cost, indeed, of 
those articles of exchange, where industry and capital may always 
make the supply meet the full demand, will never be long far from 
the real value of them ; and for this simple reason, — that if they 
do not command in the market sufficient to pay for the labour 
which brought them there, they will gradually disappear, till their 
scarcity shall have raised their price ; if they command more 
than sufficient, competitors will rush in, till the supply shall have 
brought the price down to the fair value of the article. But 
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Smith's measure of the exchangeable value of air article, is the 
labour it will command^ no matter whether it cost half, or ten 
times as much, according to the supposition here made. If our 
author reaUy understood this, he has no where approached to- 
wards an answer to it. 

But what it the real measure which it is proposed to substitu^ 
for the very false one of Smith ? " We value a commodity by 
the desire or want we have for it, and not by the labour which it 
cost or will command." And does our author seriously believe 
these mil answer the purpose of estimating what he means 
by value P Is it possible that he can imagine for a moment, 
that the eternally various and varying and indefinite inclina- 
tions of different individuals will constitute it i Observe, again, 
his explanation of the term value. '' In the use of a thing, there 
is utility, but not value ; value arises only in exchange, and it is 
only by exchange that the value of things can be estimated/' 
An idea, which he repeats more than once. There is no value, 
then, where there is nothing exchangeable, whatever may be our 
desires and wants. Now these are often the strongest for objects 
which have no possible quality of exchange in their nature. So 
that, by one of hjs rules, value will be at the very highest ; by 
another, it will be at the same time absolutely nothing ! We 
should have believed that this mistake about die real measure 
of exchangeable value might have crept into the book before 
us, through some slight inadvertence on the part of the writer, in 
the ardour of composition, or in his haste lor the press, did we 
not find it deliberately laid down again ; and made a portion ol 
the argument also in another attack upon Smith. '^ The market 
price of a commodity is the only natural price there is ; and this 
naturally arises from our wants ; and it is our wants alone, which 
can give to a commodity a price or value." 

We will now make good to the author our promise. We 
believe he was led into these confused notion^ on the nature df 
value, by not giving heed to Smith's distinction, beforementioned, 
between value in exchange and value in use. The value in use of 
an object we may sometimes, perhaps, measure by our desires 
and wants. The thirsty wants water, the prisoner in his dungeon 
desires air and light ; and we see not the impropriety of saying, 
that there is value in these things, although not of an exchange- 
able nature, and that those know best how to estimate it, who are 
deprived of them, simply because their wants and desires are the 
strongest. Not so in any respect with the estimate of the value 
of commodities in exchange. Their plenty may make them 
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(^ap, when oar demaod f<v them is tbe greatest ; dieir scircit^ 
may make them dear, though comparatively few want or deure, 
w have even tbe sUghtest inclmatHMi to possesa them. 

It is DO satisfactory soluticn of this difficuln, about fixing tbe 
the true measure of the exchangeable value of an article in the 
market, to say, that it must be estimated by the quantity of other 
articles at large, which it will purchase or command ; because the 
question still recurs, How is the value of these other articles to 
be estimated ? And so tbe inquiry ^oes on interminably. Tbe 
object now is to ascertain what, in different times and places, is 
die best ultimate measure of *-alue ? What is the single standard, 
to which the great mass of marketable commodities, the works of 
industry, the products of stock, the truits of agriculture, may 
always, and every where be most properly brought, and eaca 
separately put to the test ? And we have do hesitabon in Myii^, 
that Smith has here pointed us to the true one. The laboor it wiU 
command, seems to have been the first, the original measure of 
value. Tlie labour cost also then qualified it. The savage, who 
had ^ven a day to the manufacture and trimmit^ of his bow, 
would naturally require the day's work of another, cr an article 
which required the labour of a day from another, in exdiange for 
it. Labour, in tbe liberal sense of the term, altbou^, as has 
been said, not very precise or definite, is still the best wiglfl 
ultimate standard, to which we can appeal, and more unchangmg 
certainly through long periods of duration, than any other we can 
name. But we refer our readers to the admirable chapter of 
Smith for a full discussion of this subject. 

We have taken up these " Observations " thus far in die order 
m which they stand, that we might not be accused of selecting 
particularly faulty ones, for the purpose of censure ; and we have 
^ven those we have taken, comparatively unimportant as they 
may seem by the side of others, a very patient, careful, and, 
as many of our readers no douht will say, tedious examinatim, 
in order to try their general character, and to show how little 
they ought to lower the elevated reputaliou of the writer, on 
whom they fall. We cannot go through them in course, and 
bring the leech to every one which we think unsound. We 
have, indeed, run our eye over the remainder, and found errors, 
which surpriseti us uini-e tJian iIhuc «t iiino mentioned; some 
of which, too, aic of ihe iilinosi iuiporiance, not merely to the 
Modem, in his iiivf!^iie;n[ion5, but lo die statesman in his practice. 
It is not necessary lor us, however, lo explain them, even if it 
were in oat power. The great questions of commercial policy, 



of retstraints on tradei of encouragements given to particular 
investments of capital, of high import duties, fix the purpose of 
protecting and employing domestic industry, be*, the most inter* 
esting questions to the admirer of the science, we are absolutely 
shut out by our limits from discussing, so extensive is the inquiry 
into which ihey would inevitably lead us. Besides this, we coidd 
never hope to add any thing to the elaborate, and, as we thinki 
conclusive arguments, which are already before die public on 
these favourite topics. 

In the science of morals, there is a selfish system which is 
theoretical merely. In the science of government, also, theri 
is a selfish system, but it is practical merely, and all theory 
and all good sense as well as generous feeling, look against 
it, though it is still enforced by some statesmen, who know not 
bow to defend it by argument. Our author b too much of 
an advocate for this system, which we thought was entirely 
out of date with all late enlightened writers on the subject. 
We are ourselves for the utmost freedom of the commercial 
exchange of capital and commodities all over the world. We 
think, that if this could be etkctei thoroughly, it would be fiir 
the interest not only of some, and the greater part, but of each 
and every one of the nations so engaged. We believe that 9^ 
would thus go on towards national opmence and aggrandizement, 
incomparably faster than by any modification of the old, narrow, 
unsocial, selfish policy, which was long allowed to cramp their 
energies entirely, and firom which few, if any, are vet properly 
free. We argue also for the greatest fireedom, witbm the limits 
of justice, of all the individuals of the same nation. Let not the 
legislator be at any trouble to calculate for them, and tell them 
bow they had better trade, — ^where they can most profitablv invest 
their capital, and employ their time. They will find this out 
roost easily themselves ; and, besides this, that employment of m- 
du^try and that investment of capital which will be most lucrative 
to the honest owner, wiU be most lucrative likewise to the great 
mass of the community to which he belones. Thus it is, that 
the interests of nations with each other, ana of individuals with 
each other, are perfecdy harmonious and indeed inseparable. 
The fair gain of one is a fair gain to the mass ; it is something, as 
it were, created. There is a provision in the benevolent arrange- 
ment of Providence, by which almost every man, who works 
bonesdy and e&ctually fijr the advancement of his own condition 
in society, is helping others onward also in the same career, 
though mcooicicMisly, and wUiout intending it himself. His 
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natural inclinatioiiSf controled by the rules of justice, guide him 
to the great purpose. These are some of the principles on which 
the system of Smith rests. Who does not love to believe them f 
What friend to humanity does not desire most ardently that they 
may be true? And, indeed, the practice of enlightened statesmen, 
as well as the arguments of political economists, do prove them 
to be as sound in fact as they are erand in contemplation. 

But our author's faults do not he iperely in erroneous reason- 
ings. He is guilty likewise of some very unfair misstatements of 
the views of Smith, or else we are incapable of understanding 
them. We will give our readers a single instance of this. 

Smith does not seem to entertain very correct notions of what 
the general interest of society consists' in, whdn he says that the 
interests of those who live by the profits of productive industry, 
namely, the tenant/ the mechanic, the manufacturer, the mer* 
chant, — in short all, who use their intelligence, skill, and capital 
in the employment and support of. labour, 'have not the same 
connexion with the general interest of society/ as the interests of 
those have, who live by rent and wages. How they, who live by 
rent, should contribute more to the public interest than they, who 
live by the profits of productive industry, is a thing which he does 
not condescend to explain. (jB. I. cA. 10, Conclusion,) 

How our author could make this assertion, we are utterly at a 
loss to imagine. Smith does explain every proposition, which he 
here lays down. He does employ the whole of the Conclusion 
chapter, in showing how " those who live by profit have not the 
same connexion with the general interests of society, as those 
who live by rent and wages." And this is all he proposes to do. 
It is his sole and entire purpose. No othef)* topic is before him. 
He nowhere speaks of '^ all who use their intelligence, skill, and 
capital in the employment and support of labour,'* as is here 
chained against him. This is an inference of his critic. But his 
reasonings upon every one of the statements, which he does here 
make, seem to us perfectly full and conclusive. We beg our 
readers to turn for a moment to this strangely misunderstood 
chapter. It is not an easy thing to abridge it, and we shall add 
but a single reflection of our own, in support of the positions, 
which we say its sole object b to ex(Jain. 

The merchant's property, and the stock capitalist's property 
aenerally, is in the main personal property. It is not to be coo- 
fined any where. If it be not profitable m one place, he may 
make it so in another. He can sever the ties wUch bind hira 
to any ptrticukr place, and transfer himself, and the weahh 
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which he has accumulated, into an^ other quarter of the globe 
where mterest, or enterprise, or a spirit of speculatioQ invites hiim 
Not so with the landholder or dependent on rent. We know he 
may not be actuated by any more disinterested motives than the 
merchant or the capitahst ; but the fact is, his interest b inseparably 
connected with that of the country, where his territory lies, so far 
as this goes at least ; and his well directed effi>rts to raise the 
value of his land must contribute immediately to the advance- 
ment likewise of his country's interest. There is probably no so 
good proof of the. thrift and the growmg prosperity of any par- 
ticular place, as the increasing demand for land, and the nigh 
price 01 rent. On the other hand, the merchant's and the capi- 
talist's interest may often draw them directly the other way. 
Apart from patriotism and benevolent feeling, of which, perhaps, 
tbcy may have more than any other class in the community, but 
which are, nevertheless, not the only springs of action with them, 
they would be willing to see some of the manufactories, some of 
the products of domestic industry curtailed around them, in order 
that they might send their ships abroad, and supply our wants from 
the storehouses of other nations ; and thus devote their time and 
dieir capital to the employment and support of foreign labour ; a 
thing, wnich our author in other parts ot his work seems most to 
shrink from and deprecate. It is, indeed, according to him, a 
ruinous policy, and makes a direct loss to the country which 
submits to it. This forms also the groundwork of one of his 
heaviest charges against the whole system of Smith. 

For ourselves, we have no such apprehensions about the 
employment of foreign industry, nor about the attempts of mer- 
chants and capitalists to limit the competition and widen the 
market, if they can only be kept within the bounds of honest, open 
dealing. But as we havie stated thus incidentally another charge 
of our author against Smith, it is but fair that we shouldextract, 
likewise, the reasoning in support of it, and see what that is wcnrth. 

Adam Smith's general doctrine with respect to national in- 
dustry is this : That it would be better for a nation to use its 
capital in the employment and support of the cheap labour of 
foreign countries, than to use it in the employment and support of 
dearer labour at home ; or in other words, that the nation ought 
to leave those, who possess the capital, to employ foreign labour 
with it, rather than, by appropriate regulations, afford inducements 
to them to employ home labour with it in preference. (B, IV.) 

He does not consider that whatever this cheaper foreign labour 
laay cost, it is, to the amount of such cost, so much lost to t£e 
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patioo. This eB^rfoymeat W fcreign kiioiir ^oU ottlef ^aplof^ 
IBent or piedades bom emplojmeia an equal 4piantilj of doiBestac 
labour, which, had it not been thus di^ibced or predoded froai 
empiojiDeDt, would hare saved to the natios not only the whole 
amount of what the cheaper labour h«8 cost, but also the expense 
of supporting the domestic labourers. For the natioo must sap- 
port its own labourers, whether it employs them or noC 

This feasQoiqg, if it were to prevail, would put up a factory of 
almost erery kind, in almost eveiy towD in the couDtry. ibey 
have most of them iodustiy enough, if wdl directed and pot 
under proper mwicipal restrictions and regulattiaDS, to make lor 
themselves all the necessary articles of fife. Why, then, should 
out-of-iawB labour be called for and supported ? Why should 
ihey five m this miserable state of absolute dependence upoo 
•tber places, when they have tbe means of self«upply within 
ifadr own fimits ? No maoer how much cheaper the commodities 
may be procured elsewhere, the cost of it is, nevertheless, so 
much dead loss to the town. So much capital is thus removed 
from it ; so much fiareign industry thus receives that anolument, 
which mig;bt be invested for the benefit of those, wiiom the town 
IS bound by every generous feeling as well by ei^ery principle cf 
kw and justice, to employ and support. Indeed, if this reasoning 
be pu^ed borne, it must bring men back to the ori^ua] savage 
state of individual independence, and desnw entirely the division 
of labour, of which commerce *is only one oi die higher branches. 

The errcM^ assumed in die above argument of ota* author are, 
that our industry is iD employed at home, and that capoal goes 
abroad ibr the benefit solely of the ibreign artisan. Whereas our 
industry is in fact most profitably at work ; when it can do that 
which will command more, both the capitalist and the labourerwill 
be glad to avaO themselves of the chance, tor there is profit then 
to be shared between them. And our capital does not contiBue 
to go abroad without receiving in advance, or bringing in return, 
a ^n greater amount of foreign capital for our use solely. We 
let our capital go for tbe support and emjdoyment of foreign 
labour ! Why may not foreign nations accuse themselves also of 
the same fofly ? They send us their capitaL They have sent 
us, indeed, a greater amotmt of it than tbey have received of 
ours^ for our oonunerce with them has added immensely to our 
national and indiridual wealth. By this reasoning, they are thus 
growing poor for eur benefit akwe. Tli^ ^ve support also to 
the poorest of onr labotvers. Tb^ finish them not only with 
ooeupatioa, but with ckdiing and innuoKrable articles of comfort 
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and convenience, wfaiek hsre becovne now almost necessaries of 
fife. Moreover^ they ave stiH so- dependent on us, they expect 
from us so many materials, and so large a market for theic coni- 
raodities in exchange, that there i5 no danger of their cutting the 
tie which binds them to us, and telling us, we must for die timft 
to come rely on our own resources alone. On which side then 
Ues the obligation ? But we did not intend to dwell upon such 
errors as this is. It makes part of that old, selfish system, of 
which we have heretofore spoken, and which is as ruinous to 
the natbns that adopt it, as it is to those against whom it is 
akned. We wish the advocates of this system would point us to 
one single able argument ia defence of it. We have never yet 
seen any. 

But we have gone far enough. The sources of all the enocs 
in the work before us, which is evidendy written by a man o[ 
taste and talent, seem to be a want of respect for the opinions of 
others, and a want of care and padence likewise in the examina- 
tion of them. Some one tells us, that genius is a great foe to 
philosophy. The reason assigned is, we believe, that it is impa- 
tient of control, and unwilling to labour; it seizes a position 
holcUy, — cannot st^ to examine it,- — drops it, and rushes on to 
new discoveries. We shall be glad to give the writer ^eltey 
under this ftattermg excuse, if our readers think he deserves it^ 
But another trait, which we commonly find in the character of 
senius, is love and admiration of kindred genius ; and of this, 
He has shown us no sort of proof. If he should accuse us 
likewise of being unduly severe, we might say to him, Decipii 
exemplar imtabue vitiis. He has set us the full example. 
If we have followed him, it is at an immeasurable distance. 
We have remarked already the unqualified nature of these 
'*• Observations." Not even a compliment escapes the writer of 
them ; not a passing tribute of praise or commendation of any 
kind is wrung from him. He is the only one of the many un« 
sparing critics upon Smith particularly, who seems to treat him 
as if he were totally destitute of merit. Nor is this all. There 
is sometimes a sneer, and a tone of sarcasm running through his 
strictures^ which we hardly know how to pardon. A single 
instance of this ; 

Mr Say says, that '^ A ftill grown man is an accumulated capi- 
laL" (II. 75, note.) 

The prodigal, if fiiU grown, is thea an accumulated capital. 
Mr Say eooBiders capital one ot the sources of production. Prodi- 
gality fiMist,. th^, according to hira, he oapital productively era^ 
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ployed. Capital lie also calls an agent of prodnetion. In that 
case, the prodigality of a full grown man must be the productiTe 
agency of capiud ! 

This forms one ivbole ^Observation'' on Say's Treatise. 
Now, reader, is it not a little too much in the old Dennis style of 
critique ? What is worse, too, is it not utterly destitute of merit 
as an ailment, if indeed it could be ever designed as such ? 
Say*s idea is, that the expense of feedmg, and clothings and 
educating a man is in the nature of vested capital. But where 
does he tell us of capital of any kmd, which must always be 
productive ? It is in fact, often wasted and misspent, and made 
the instrument of ruin in every way, and such, we say, is the hte 
of the talents and the acauirements of the prodigal. If it be die 
metaphor in which the idea is expressed, that our author thmks 
'* injurious to the welfare of our country," he b off the field of 

g^litical economy, where alone we proposed to meet him. 
erhaps he may be rhetorically right We have no Sair by 
us to try the question* 

Still we bate nothing from the recommendations of these 
severe strictures, with wmch we set out. They will mterest and 
engaee the student. Moreover, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
be w9l rise from the perusal of them with a much lu^er reapect 
for the merits of Smith and Say, than if he had read tnese 
distinguished authors alone. It must, indeed, require a good 
deal of power to stand uninjured against such determined, and, in 
some cases, such well managed attacks, as they are here called 
upon to sustain. But it is ocJy into the hands of those, fdio are 
actually engaged vrith Smith and Say, that we could wish these 
** Observations " to fall. One reason is, that diev do not always 
fairly rejuresent the riews of these writers. Another is, that they 
partake a little too much of the character of the author's ** Sum- 
mary;" some of them are very compendious and general, and 
cannot be easily understood alone. It he had confined them to 
a few important questions started in political economy ; if he 
had enlarged fully on these questions ; if he had pomted out to 
us what particular profitable branch of commerce, or manu- 
facture, or agricultural interest, or domesdc indu^Uy of any 
kind, has been, or may be paralyzed by the great leading prin- 
ciples of Smith and day, supposing them to be m full, efficient 
force, as it seems they threaten soon to be ; if, passing by the 
many litde errors he Uiinks he has discovered, he had taken up 
two or three of the inquiries, which we have here pointed to, or 
similar ones, and^ooe tuDy into them, and given us a weU wrought 
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urgument in suppoft of hb own thoughts on the subject, he wouM 
then have employed his discriminating mind to some valuable 
purpose. This book would have been useful by itself and 
alone. He might thus also have sometimes convinced us, that 
he was right, or what seems much mare probable to us of course, 
be might have convinced himself that he was wrong. 

One word more upon this subject, and we have done* The 
writer tells us, that the governors of Harvard College ** deserve 
much commendation for causing instrucdon to be given in a sci- 
ence so important to be generally understood, and hitherto so little 
studied, as the nature and causes of national wealth.'' And yet 
'* it is to be regretted, that a treatise so exceptionable in its prin- 
ciples and arrangement as Mr Say's, should be put into the lumds 
ot students, fdiom it would be' better to leave uninstnicted than 
to fill their mmds with pernicious errors." And again he speaks 
of it, as ** a book confused in its arrangemant, mistaken in fim- 
damental doctrines, and teaching opinicms prejudicial to the wel- 
fare of our country." Now here lies our difficulQr. Will tha 
'^ Friend of Demesne Industry " have the goodness to give us 
hb advice, and help us out of it f What substitute sluJI the 
enlightened governors of our University put into the hands of 
their pupils tor the text-book now in use r No modification of 
the wudks of Smith or Say will answer, for they bodi are virtual^ 
die same ; ** the principles of Mr Say are essentially those of 
Adam Snnth,"— and those principles are wrone, dangerous, per- 
nicious. Where, then, are we to look foe one r All those wnich 
we are acquainted with, of any talent or merit of any kind, are 
deeply imbued with the errors and prejudices of those most 
popular writers. What is to be done r Shall the scholars give 
up the pursuit for want of a safe guide to conduct them in it .^ 
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THOUGHTS ON MILTOPI. 

[yVe fear there it a IKUe too much leverity in some of the folloit'ing ttrictures 
on the character of Milton. We give it a place in order that those who are not dis- 
posed to pay any great veneration to bis memory, may have a fiiir hesiring.] 

A COMBINATION in the same individual of the different talenls 
ibr successful composition in poetry and prose, may be claimed as 
a characteristic of our own times. It has been familiarized to ua 
in so many instances among later English authors, especially in 
certain of our distinguished contemporaries, that we hailf forget ii 
is of comparatively recent exhibition, and apparent in few instance* 
before Dryden and Pope. These exemplified alike both styles 
of writing, and still retain in both an elevated rank ; while among 
tlicir immediate predecessors, the Essays of Cowley have long 
survived his Lyrics, and the Epic of Milton has been read by 
multitudes, who have sufTered his " Treatises," " Tractates," and 
•* Tenures," to rest undisturbed among ** literary sods." From 
this decent burial, however, there has not been wanting inclination 
to disinter them ; and once and again the spirit of party, ci^il 
and religious, has attempted their revival. According to t^ diP 
ferent creeds of the respective critics— as churchmen or dissentets^ 
royalists or republicans — have these writings alternately been 
lauded or lampooned ; but as neither friendship nor enmity, whidi 
sometimes accomplish the same end by opposite means, has ever 
succeeded in rendering them popular, we are warranted in susr 
pccting an inherent disqualification. For the third time the ex- 
periment is renewed, in consequence of the newly discovered 
** Treatise on Christian Doctrine ; " and the number of elaborate 
disquisitions it has occasioned, reminds us of a curiosity in the 
archives of the Massachusetts Antiquarian Society, consisting of 
half a score of manuscript books of commentary upon the single 
book of Revelation ! All admit the Treatise of Milton to be of 
little moment, either to the memory of its author, or the edification 
of the community ; yet as all unite, also, in making it the occasion 
of announcing their own sentiments on his life and opinions, the 
writer of this article, too, may follow the fashion of the day. 

There is no paradox in asserting that the poetic genius of Mil- 
ton, even had it been acknowledged at the first, as ever afler, would 
have been considered rather a hindrance than a help to his pre- 
tensions as a political economist. The provinces of the two, indeed, 
seem no less asunder than the heavens and the earth ; and St 
John, in the Isle of Patmos, firesh from the inspiration of that 
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Apocdypse to which we have referred, might aa fitly have been 
Bummoned to regulate the dimensions of his native Judea, as the 
poet of Paradise Lost to direct the factions that divided England. 
For a guide, he was too abstracted to be useful, too erratic to be 
safe. Nor is the office of the Muse lessened, but magnified, by 
esteeming it all too pure and peacefiil to encounter the stratagems 
and turbulence of party. The poet, like the priest, should never 
mingle with the conflicting hosts, but to temper the fury or heal 
the wounds of those who are engaged in the warfare. In fact« 
the sober decision of the pubHc, to regard genius of any kind with 
ft vigilant eye, appears justified by every consideration of its nature. 
The intellectual attribute to which this high appellation is assign* 
ed, and which, confident in its own resources, is originating and 
uncontrollable, is justly distrusted in political science, in favour of 
wisdom, that relies \vith more deference on experience and ob- 
servation. Genius is proverbially restless ; and men have felt that 
the balance on which their destinies were suspended, might not be 
poised by an unsteady hand. The prevalence of imagination, the 
aspiring afler a beau ideals however favourable to success in the 
fine arts, becomes pernicious in that, where the aim should be 
<* not so much what is perfect, as what is practicable.'* If the 
bard destroyed his poem, or the sculptor his statue, in the hope of 
excelling it in some happier moment, it was his own creation, 
over which he exercised but an owner's right ; and the world, at 
the worst, would lose only an elegant addition to its unessential 
ornaments. But the same fastidiousness employed upon govern- 
ment, endangers a machine, the work of other artists ; which 
many hands have combined to form, and which the consent of 
many minds is requisite to alter. The reckless assailant, who, 
nevertheless, would risk its demolition, for the chance of remodel- 
ling its fragments with some fancied improvement, might whelm 
beneath the ruins the lives and liberties, not only of contemporary, 
but of coming generations. Yet sagacious statesmen have been 
found in men of genius \ but only when this quality was accom- 
panied with the amplest knowledge of human nature ; a combi- 
nation not frequently discoverable, and assuredly not in Milton. 
His men and women, or rather his man and woman, are like no 
other. His acquaintance was rather with books than with man- 
kind ; and among mankind, principally with literati like himself. 
Hence, too, his unfitness for the drama, to which he once aspired ; 
but prudently relinquished, in time to avoid going beyond the titles 
of his contemplated plays. In that wide range of observation 
which takes the guage of universal character, from the prince to 
the peasant, from the philosopher to the fool, he was singularly 
deficient. His ** Comus," the most admired of his attempts in 
this line, is dramatic ohiefiy in form ; and the harangues of his 
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supernatural interlocutors in the Epic, have not much in common 
with mortal colloquy. 

For the poem of ** Paradise Lost,'* to have been contemned at 
its publication, at a period and among a people not unenlightened, 
must be ranked with the marvels of literary history. In recalling 
to its pages the truant attention of his country, the lettered Secre- 
tary of George I. enjoyed a triumph far more congenial with his 
character, than any of the honours of his official station ; and 
evinced how the fine taste of a critic may prove to an author, what 
a fine light is to a painter ; not creating, indeed, but developing 
those beautiful images, which might else have remained forever 
latent, and consequently lost In the department of Sacred Epic, 
the work of Milton was alone, at least in English. That of Dante 
was known only through the dim medium of translation, or the 
scarcely less dim insight which any man x^an acquire into any 
language but his own. The Italians, we believe, claim for tfieir 
countryman a precedence in merit as in time. In one partiealar, 
the claim. .must be allowed. From the era of Elizabeth, the Briton 
could find in the perfect phraseology of Bacon, every expression 
to be desired, either for use or ornament. The Florentine was 
the inventor not only of his story, but the language in which it 
was told ; of the dream, and the interpretation thereof; and Italy 
received from him, together with a song, the gift of a tongue. 
Considering the remoteness and barbarism of that age, and his 
numerous vocations, — not as a political writer merely, but as a 
most efficient actor in all its public commotions, — a soldier, magis- 
trate, ambassador ; and if the impediments that intellect has to 
overcome, be taken into the account, when estimating its achieve- 
ments, candour, perhaps, will assign the pre-eminence to the 
author of the Divina Commedia. 

l¥e confess ourselves in agreement with those who consider the 
emotions awakened by the character of Milton's Satan, as of in- 
jurious practical tendency. Let him who doubts this tendency, 
compare his own feelings afler reading, for instance, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, with an effort to enter into its spirit, and 
those experienced upon listening to the description or declamation 
of Satan, with a like surrender of soul to its infiuende. His hold 
on the mind is like that of the serpent which typified him, who 
fascinated to destroy. The heroes of the Iliad have incurred a 
similar exception, but with less reason. Achilles and Agamemnon, 
however mighty, were yet of mortal, and therefore variable nature ; 
whose excesses might serve as beacons to men of like passions, 
and who were limited in their career of violence, by the scanti- 
ness of human intelligence, and the brevity of human life. But 
the Supernal Spirit of Evil, with power and duration equally indefi- 
nite, and both exerted solely to injure; without any good, or (in 
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the strong language of hia ddineator) with enU became Ms g0odj 
should never have excited aught but unmingled detestation. If 
this sentiment be objected to, as unhealthy to the heart, it is 
ffranted ; and this is a reason why a devout man should not have se- 
lected a character which must, in justice, provoke no other. Let 
Qs not deceive ourselves by confounding the malignant with the 
magnanimoud. In a matter of such moral import, let not the 
sonorous numbers of the poet, how sublime soever, beguile us of 
our judgment. The '* unconquerable will,*' the '* spirit never to 
submit or yield/* is one of the worst features of the worst men. 
It is the spirit which makes our rabble at an execution look with 
contempt on the penitent, and with respect on the ruffian who dies 
game. It is the spirit most hostile to Christianity, and moftt the 
reverse of that embodied in its founder. 

After what has been advanced by such authorities as Barrow 
and Addison, and Johnson and Warton, upon the merits of Mil- 
ton's epic, its sublimity of plan and execution, its energy of thought, 
and harmony of versification, any thiiig additional were unnecessary, 
if not presumptuous. Its defects received less comment at the 
outset ; since, while even the former remained disregarded, it had 
been impolitic and ill-timed to designate the latter. With the in- 
ternal was combined, as we have seen, the adventitious distinction, 
of being without any object of comparison. And if such was the 
case then, how much more now ! It has been said the age of 
epics has gone by. With the multiplication of claimants for no- 
tice in every department of literature, the notice to eaoh must 
necessarily be circumscribed, unless human life could be length- 
ened in proportion. The subject of the poem, moreover, formerly 
procured for it audience with some who considered poetry in gen- 
eral but a profane pastime. The sterner Puritans, who eschewed 
the whole art and mystery of verse-making, yet allowed themselves 
to follow the flights of Milton, if not as a great, yet as a godly 
poet ; and amid their New England descendants instances might 
be found, possibly within the recollection of most of us, where the 
" Paradise Lost," together with the *' Night Thoughts," " Pilgrim's 
Progress," and sundry volumes of '* Clarissa Harlowe's ** intermin- 
able series, composed the whole authorized circle of English 
Belles-Lettres. But since men have felt an increasing repugnance 
at confounding the provinces of fancy and faith, the time ' fop 
scriptural subjects has likewise passed away ; and these are 
now as reverently avoided, as they once were reverently sought. • 
The Paradise Lost is at present, we suspect, more admired than 
perused ; and men contei^t themselves with paying to its authcN*, 
like the devotees of Thibet to their grand Lama, a distant and 
unseen adoration. We have known those of the highest abilities 
and reputatiim, who could not relish Milton. Something is re- 
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quired in oar progenitors that has a bearing on ourseWeSf in «tiimp 
tions and sentinieuts which have been or may be matter of peraonai 
experience. The primeval beings represented to us, hare as little 
of all this, as their paradisaical dweilkig had of resemblanoe to the 
'* working-day-world " in which we live. They are out of our 
knowledge, and beyond our sympathy. Part of this may be the 
fault of the subject, and part of the poet. He did not make the 
most of his human materials, but reserved his strength for his 
eupematnral agents. After rendering just tribute to the grandeur 
and loftiness of his Muse, there is a sense of deficiency in the 
tender and pathetic. There is not that mastery over the feelings 
which some other bards exert to a degree nearly overpowering* 
Howfanuch greater interest has Shakspeare inspired for Ins Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda, the beings who, in their mature simplicity aod 
their desert island, most nearly resemble the first pair in their seclud- 
ed Eden. The forfeiture of Paradise for a single transgresBMOy one 
would think, an event sufficiently piteous ; yet, who ever wept over 
the strain that records it ? Still, our moral sense and liihoii's 
design to the contrary notwithstanding, the offenders rather gain 
on us after their lapse. We had before marvelled how innocence 
could be rendered bo little engaging. Our day-dreams of that 
state are disturbed. It repulses, instead of inviting our aspira- 
tions. We are awake, alas ! forever ; and painfully realize 

1 be beautiful is vanished, and returns noc 

There is a coarseness and roughness in Milton's portraiture of 
the aifections, more striking when contrasted with the exquisite 
sketches recently exhibited in this poetical age ; and if revolting 
at the present progress of refinement, likely to be less tolerated 
as that refinement advances. This was complained of, if we re- 
member, not long since, by an ingenious and q)proved writer ; ^ 
whose remarks,' had we his volume at hand, we should willingly 
substitute for our own. And the origin of this defect lay deep 
in the man ; even in those illiberal and ignoble views of the fe- 
male character, which seem to have grown upon him in after life, 
— since his *' Comus " afforded glimpses of something finer. In- 
tellectual equality was an admission not to be expected for the 
sex ; but to stop short of assigning them intellectual nothingness. 
He is scarcely a step in advance of a patriarch of the Pentateuch, 
or a modern Mahometan. Every where the first duty of woman 
is obedience, and submissiveness her chief grace ; 

God is tby law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman*! happiest knowledge and ber praise. 

Such is the conjugal confession of faith put into the mouth of 
Eve ! of which precious creed, it is difficult to say, whether the 
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imbecility or impiely demand mosl i^imadveraion. Th^ capabil- 
ities of the feminine nature — its contrasted, yet harmonious com- 
binations — ^timid, yet trusting ; sensitive » yet longsufiering ; of 
Hielting tenderness and heroic resolution ;— of all these, he desired 
to know nothing. The fault was not in his understanding, but 
kis temper. None had ampler facilities toward forming a nobler 
theory, had he cherished the disposition to avail himself of them. 
We appeal not to the romances of chivalry, — which yet he knew ; 
for we require not in behalf of the &ir the extravagances of 
knight-errantry. But the Grecian tragedies might have taught 
kim better. The Christian Scriptures might have taught him 
better. In nothing, did the originality of ^hrist*s character as ^a 
Reformer appear more conspicuous, than in his recognition of tne 
claims of woman to the protection and fealty of him io whom she 
was allied. It was emphatically a new commandment. WeU 
might the daughters of Jerusalem weep for Him ! and well their 
fiuthfolness testified their gratitude, 

WhOi when Apostles shniok, could danger brave, 
Last at his Cross, and earliest at his grave ! 

Had those derogatory opinions been confined to the poetry of 
Milton, they had been, comparatively harmless ; but, unfortunately 
for those connected with him, they were carried into practice, and 
rendered him, in his domestic relations, among the least amiable of 
men. His " Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,'* instead of re- 
sulting from a judgment uninfluenced by personal considerations, 
was known to be written to serve a turn ; a circumstance likely to 
impress the public not very favorably in regard to the integrity of 
his other conclusions. The fact itself of his bride's quitting his 
house so soon after entering it, is a presumption how arbitrary 
was the authority from which she fled. No where could be found 
a fitter exemplification of the popular adage, that '* a democrat 
abroad is a despot at home." The most vehement assailant of 
the regal prerogative, was the most sturdy asserter of his own ; 
while the unfortunate monarch whom he laboured to dethrone and 
destroy, (however blindly tenacious of the privileges to which he 
was born, and the prejudices in which he was bred) manifested, 
in every minor charity of life, the utmost condescension. 

Next to the Doctrine of Divorce comes the plea for Polygamy — 
on the singular assumption of its not being expressly interdicte<l 
in the New Testament. To any single-minded searcher of the 
truth, the words of St Matthew might prove sufficiently explicit. 
But if there were a doubt as to this, still the point of duty would 
remain settled, when the obligations of honour, as in the present 
instance, supply or are superadded to those of Christianity. 
Whether the Gospel admitted the right to a plurality of wives, or 
not, if a man renounce that right by a Toluntary vow, and bind 
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himwlf, in a prescribed form of words, to one exclusively, the 
restriction is established. 

In the parental character, where no scriptural dogma could be cit- 
ed for his support, our author was equally tyrannical. Little cause 
had his unhappy daughters to glory in being the descendants of a 
great poet ! In the deplorable ignorance to which he condemned 
them, far from relishing, they could scarce read his productions ; yet 
were doomed afler his blindness, by a refinement on oppression, to 
become his mechanical medium of enjoying the productions of 
others. Like an Eastern sovereign banqueting apart and inter- 
terdicting all participation, the solitary appropriated his favorite 
classics through the agency of those to whom they were a dead let- 
ter. Let any one imagine the daily task of repeating hundrecb 
and thousands of words-^and that, too, with tones and emphasis to 
satisfy the fastidious ear of a critical adept — yet deriving no sense 
from this Babel of sounds, — and the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water will become objects of envy ! Yet Milton resented any resis- 
tance to his authority from its victims ; and in the famous '' nuncu- 
pative will," so righteously set aside upon its litigation, extended 
this resentment even beyond the grave. We sicken at such an ebul- 
lition of domestic despotism. Believing, as we do, in the benignant 
influences of the spirit of poetry, as second only to the spirit of 
piety, we must nevertheless prefer truth to theory, and acknow- 
ledge the humiliating exception here presented to us. 

Let no one say, we are not to look for educated females at that 
period, — since it produced Lady Russell and Mrs Hutchinson. 
Had it not been so, we should yet have required of Milton in 
tliis, as in other matters, to go beyond his age. In the re- 
action on this point which has taken place subsequently, it may 
as usual, be pushed too far. Within a few years, the '* An- 
ti-Jacobin " denounced as unsexed females^ those who allowed 
themselves to be initiated in the science of Botany ; and the ani- 
mal organization might now be studied with less reproach than 
formerly the organization of a plant We are not prepared to 
maintain the necessity of an equality of knowledge between 
the sexes, either in kind or degree, — their different situations 
considered ; but, in the case of Milton's daughters, common 
justice dictated that when extraordinary services were demand- 
ed, ordinary cultivation should not be withheld. In noticing 
the intolerant temper of Milton, his actions or writings indicative 
of this trait have been adduced independently of any regular or- 
der. In what remains of these observations, we shall allow our- 
selves to follow the same desultory course. 

If Milton's " Sonnets *' are beneath him, it is of small conse- 
quence ; and the bon-mot of Johnson on their behalf, however 
\s ont to be accused of hostility to their authiMTi is both a finer de- 
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fence and a loftier panegyric, than has yet been elicited from his 
professed admirers. The sonnet measure, like the Spenser 
stanza, although suited to the Italian, rarely assimilates with 
our sterner dialect But what shall be said of his version of the 
** Psalms ? '* Here were themes and metres worthy of him, — 
the holy ground he so habitually traversed. Yet in the list of 
those who have at various times handled the harp of David, we 
recall none who have touched its chords with less sweetness or 
less solemnity. It is scarce conceivable how such unpretending 
minstrels as Watts and Doddridge, should here transcend the 
muse of Milton ! 

His Thalia and Melpomene, '' L' Allegro " and '* II Penseroso," 
are familiar to us all, as displaying a beautiful succession of alter- 
nating imagery, to illustrate the lights and shadows of life ; in a 
measure which has become a favorite, not merely on acconnt of 
its '* fatal facility," but its adoption for the more extended efforts 
of the most popular among living writers. 

Much that most charms us. in the '' Masque " which immortaliz- 
ed Ludlow Castle, blending poetical with its feudal associations, 
appears caught from the incomparable ** Tempest " of Shakspeare. 
Ariel, however, is a more interesting personage than Comus ; • 

As nought be did in hate, but all in honour. 

Various learning and critical research have been employed in 
ascertaining the other and more occult contributors * to enrich this 
interlude. -Yet nothing has more internal evidence of being Mil- 
tonic. If the machinery appertained to others, the noble versifi- 
cation was his own. Where acquirement and talent are commen- 
surate, the resources of memory sometimes mix unintentionally 
with those of invention ; and he might be allowed to borrow from 
some that went before, who was destined to lend to all that came 
after. This piece was composed in 1634, under loyal auspices. 
But when it became expedient, at a later period, to multiply to- 
pics of complaint against * kings, and kingly pastimes, Milton, 
with an inconsistency not uncommon in partisans, attacked the 
representation of Masques, to which he once thus successfully 
ministered, t There was some disingenuousness with this ver- 
satility. For although these pageants were favorites with their 
Ifajesties (before whom all Ben Jonson's were presented), as 
gratifying- equally the eye and the mind, they were not peculiar 
to the Court, but often, as in the instance of *' Comus," made part 
of the revels at the private seats of the nobility. 



* Such as Fletcher in his Arcadian Comedy, &c. 

f See bis " Ready and Easy Way to eitablisb a Free CoDinonwealtb,*' l$6a 
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Of the remaining poetics of Milton, our last remark will be on 
\he first wherein he appeared as a Lyrist. The '' Ode on the Na«- 
tivity " contains the like mixture of sacred with profane imaj^ery, 
which occurred and was objected to in '* Peradise Lost," together 
with a prurience of fancy which no youth of twenty could now 
Tentnre to indulge. The juvenile years of the writer, and the 
secondary meanings which the same words acquire at different 
times, may apologize for the occasional use of phraseology thai 
strikes one at this day, as light or even ludicrous. *' Angels " are 
8;)oken of as ** bright harnessed ; " and ** sit about the stable, m 
serviceahle order J^ The shepherds on the lawn, sit " chatting in 
a rustic row ; " little dreaming that *' the mighty Pan " was '^ come 
to live with them." And uq wonder! The mighty Paa 
with Jewish shepherds ! In conclusion, when the ** Passion " is«le»> 
cribed, the poet introduces the conceit, that the *^ leaves " of kis 
lament should be '* Mack," and the '* letters washed by \m teart 
to a wannish white,'*^ On the whole, Milton's lyrical produGtions 
can add nothing to his poetical renown ; but the one we have beeti 
considering will have another recommendation, to those who would 
trace the progress of religious opinions. His at this time were 
evidently in concert with the Calviiiistic notion of the atonement ; 

He ihai dwelt dhove- 
Enipliptl his ^jlory, even to nikedness; 
And that great cuv<;oaiit which wv tU-Ul transgress 
Entirely 8ati>fie(l : 
And the full wrath hesl'^e 
Of vengeful justice hoie for our excess." • 

His phrases, too, of " Infant Grod " and ** Trinal Unity " arc of 
the same cast. The Orthodox are entitled to this statement of the 
evidence in their favour, because Unitarians have appeared too 
ready to sing To Tnumphe in regard to Milton. If of the same 
genus, he was yet of a species too peculiar to warrant any exul- 
ting appropriation. Indeed the custom of marshalling great 
names and challenging comparison, has too long prevailed. It has 
been the resort of Infidels i^ainst' Christians, and Christians 
against each other, but after all it is not the best of arguments 
on either side. The object is — or should be — to think aright ; 
whether Milton thought with the sect to which we belong, or 
otherwise, is of less concern, since, although an eminent, he was 
yet a fallible individual, the strength of whose prejudices equalled 
that of his parts, upon all questions connected with civil and eccle- 
siastical polity ; insomuch, that a surer leader, if leader we must 
have, could be found among men of abilities less imposing, but 
judgment more dispassionate. 

Subject to such deduction, we receive the prose works of Mil- 
ton ; and it can be the better afEbrded, as' enough will yet remain 
to comprise, in the estmiate of every one, a large amount of in- 
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tellectual treasnre. If too ponderous for comnxxi use, it will am* 
ply reward the research of tlie Tirtuoso into the massy literatura 
of that day ; the style of which, like its antique ooins, is regarded 
with curiosity and respect, though it could not be admitted again 
into circulation. Even better specimens of this style than are 
frequent in our author, those of Clarendon, Hooker, or Taykir 
could not be safely imitated now. As before hinted, there is not 
time to follow out its involutions. A recent attempt of this sort, 
by a person of no less capacity than the preacher Irving,* though 
encouraged at the outset, was unattended with ultimate success. 
And if Milton's diction appeared not in favour originally, when 
pedantry, no less than prolixity, was a general characteristic of 
writers ; th^re is less chance for its reception at present, when the 
revolutions of taste have cloeed the heathen Pantheon, and the 
iUustrations of our literature are chosen from the realities of 
science, rather than the fictions of mythology. The manner, at 
the best, of any writer, is an inferior, temporary merit. The out- 
ward, artificial drapery of bis thoughts, is liable to become soon 
out of fashion ; hut the native principle of intelligence within, 
remains unimpaired and imperishable. Thus it is with Milton, 
whenever. Milton walks abroad by himself at distance from either 
schoolman or Puritan. When, apart from the imposing dogmaa 
of the one and the canting mystics of the other, he gives us what 
are properly his own views, they are eminently rational. In his 
opinion as to personifying the Deity to suit our apprehensions, he 
not only follows the course which the Scriptures themselves sanc- 
tion, but commends himself, we think, to the common understand- 
ing ; since (whatever may have been vouchsafed to some gified 
seer) mankind at large will do well to remember what has been 
forcibly stated, that *^ whoever adores an impersonal God, haa 
none ; but embarks on an abyss, that first* engulphs his powers, 
and next, himself! '* And if from speculation we turn to facts, 
the history of such as have devoted themselves to this efibrt, 
whether philosopers or fanatics — for extremes have met here- 
from Plato and Pythagoras to the Fakirs of India and Quietists of 
France ; the history of such presents humiliating proof of the 
wanderings of wisdom, and the weakness of the finite, employed 
upon the infinite ! If the rapt spirit of Milton confessed that it 
fidtered, how can it be expected from less sublimated intelligences 

To lav their just bands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity f 

So, also, his faith in the sleep of the soul, though participated 
by many Christians as the one most consonant with reason and 
revelation, is yet curious as being kis. To one so imaginative, 
there could be nought alluring, but the contrary, in an hypothesis, 
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which, denying the existence of separate spirits, destroyed atone 
stroke the whole dynasty of spectres, the dramatis personm of 
so large a portion of our poetry ! The opposite scheme, harmo- 
monizingf as it does, with all our visionary tendencies, was so fit- 
ted to be cherished by himself of all men, that his inability, nev- 
ertheless, to adopt it, may be suggested to its advocates as some 
evidence of its futility. We know it is painful to contemplate a 
period of prolonged inactivity, but it is painful only in contemplai- 
tion. And why is the long time that may elapse after leaving a 
scene of action, a more rational cause for regret than the long 
time that elapsed before entering on it ? Without, however, in- 
truding on the boundaries of the polemic, or presuming to oora- 
prehend what an apostle declared to be " a mystery," — for our- 
selves we must say, that when at times we have realized the re- 
freshing influences of a nightly slumber upon our weariness of 
mind and body, we have looked forward, complacently, to thefioaJ 
repose for a more complete renovation ; and felt willing that He 
who had watched the one, should be implicitly trusted as guardi- 
an of the other. 

After viewing Milton on his higher ground, to descend to his 
controversial tracts * becomes a disagreeable duty. Yet (hey have 
the good effect to make us felicitate ourselves on the days in 
which we live. If the demon of controversy is yet loose upon 
the earth, he is transformed into an angel of light, compared with 
the ugly, iiissing, venomous serpent, in whose guise he was for- 
merly suffered to assail. Fortunately for the cause of manners, 
the vituperative wars of Milton and his antagonists, were rarely 
waged in the vulgni^ tongue ; and, so far at least, the commonalty 
experienced " the bliss of ignorance." When he complains of 
having " fallen on evil days,— on evil tongues," we are filled with 
commiseration. But' when reading the '' Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates,*' or the " Defence of the People of England," our 
wonder only is, that he did not perbh by private violence, like his 
fi'iend Marvell, or by public sentence, like his compatriots Rus- 
sell and Sidney. The hand that penited such a paper would have 
been severed from its owner, in the " golden days " of Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; and in those of " the glorious memory," had been, at 
least, paralyzed by a prosecution. Within a few years, treatises 
far less obnoxious consigned Wakefield and Palmer to imprison- 
ment and exile. Yet the Regicide Defender was allowed to pur- 
sue his studies and prolong his days unproscribed ; and thus the 
lenity of a Stuart left us *' Paradise Lost." 



* Connected with one of these ifl a circumstance of tome local interest to our> 
selves ; — the first English version of the ** Defeniio** is tscribed to an ancestor of 
IVashlngton. 
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As republicans, it becomes the more incumbent on us to bear 
testimony against the extravagances of those who are classed un- 
der the same denomination ; and to renounce the latitudinarian 
doctrine, that a king can be rightfully put to death, whenever a 
dominant party of his subjects may adjudge him to die. There 
is little danger that the spirit of republican liberty become too 
feeble ; much, that it become too bold and ferocious. We owe 
this protest to ourselves, but still more to our fathers, who achieved 
the work of our revolution, undefaced by those atrocities for 
which revolutions are wont to be execrated. In this exemption 
consists its most distinguishing and elevating peculiarity. The 
multitude regard the termination of the struggle ; but the sage 
the temper with which it was maintained. We feel there is litOe 
in common between ourselves and the Independents of Eng- 
land. The ** stamp-act," here, occasioned as much disaffection to 
the reigning monarch as the '' ship-money," there ; but none 
would have had it bring him to the block. 

•It is now time to conclude these strictures. Let any who may 
be tempted to accuse them of asperity, reflect how strenuous an 
effort, on the other side, has lately been made, abroad and at 
home ; and how mischievous to every community is the erecting 
of defective human models for imitation ! If Milton have benefitp 
ed the freedom of the press, and done good service in any way 
to the cause of civil and religious emancipation, let it be ac- 
knowledged and recorded to his honour. But let the deductions 
from those services be equally stated ; let him not become the ob- 
ject of exclusive and inordinate panegyric, especially here, where 
no motive exists for rhapsody or reservation. In England, where 
the same parties that divided the state while he lived, are yet con- 
tinued imder different names, we can account for extravagant or 
fallacious representation ; but with us is no interest, to prevent 
our impartiality. Yet the aberrations of a masternspirit are of all 
others the most misleading ; and Milton, like his own archangel, 
draws after him a third part of the morning stars. The time is 
long passed, when men bowed to the work of their own hands ; 
but the more insidious, because more intellectual idolatry, which 
enshrines a favorite name in the inmost soul, is yet a besetting 
sin of society. The apotheosis of heroes has grown obsolete ; 
but deify to a venerated literary champion, and consecrate 
opinions because associated with his name, which had been ab- 
horrent in the abstract, is a prevalent infirmity of the best minds. 
Let those, who call Milton '' master," ponder the tendency of hii 
lessons. He anticipated the past Jacobinism of France, and the 
present Radicalism of England. He profaned the sanctity of his 
muse by suffering her to sing peans to Cromwell, a profligate in 
youth, a tyraht in age, and a fo;iatic throughout. He justified 

VOL. IV. 37 
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the sanguinary execution of Charles I. He would have remanded 
the female sex to the conditi<m they held in the regions of Pa^- 
ganism. He would have substituted I>ecades for the clvistian 
Sabbath. Eloquence, upon such t( pics, should be looked upon 
but as a splendid sin. We cannot but deplore the selection of 
such a man, — however exalted by genius or enlightened by learn- 
ing, — for an example of the perfection of our nature ; and de{M«- 
oate the publication of the " Treatise on Christian Doctrine," if 
it lead to the subversion of christian practice. 



LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE. 

One of the roost striking features in the German charactei is' 
a quiet and equable disposition. This is also accompanied by a 
mechanical self-accommodation to the various and conflicting cir- 
cumstances of daily occurrence. Every man, woman, and child 
seems to have fallen ** just in the niche they were ordained to fill; ** 
and all the operations of society proceed with an evenness and 
noiselessness, which would be inconceivable to the bustlers of New 
York or Boston. In obedience to a law as uniform and silent as 
that which governs the motions of the planets, a dxed hour brings 
the German artisan or trader to his shop, the professor to his 
study, the student, pipe in mouth, to the window-sill, to gaze upon 
vacancy. With the return of a Sabbath or a festival, a certain 
change takes place in the dress and place of resort Political, and 
commercial, and literary vicissitudes produce no sensible fluctua- 
tions on the surface of character ; and where these are powerless, 
we cannot expect that such ordinary events as marriages and 
deaths should very strongly affect the feelings. Still the parade ' 
of sensibility, as might be anticipated, supplies afler some sort the 
absence of the reality. It is not uncommon to conclude a pathetic 
newspaper account of the decease of husband or father (which is 
here generally inserted as an advertisement, signed by the nearest 
surviving relatives) by a notice that business is continued as 
usual, and a request for further fiivours from customers. The 
following, from a Brunswick pi^r, is no unfair specimen of the 
usual style of these advertisements : 

Godfrey Zimmermann, leather-breeches maker, departed this life last 
evening, at seven minutes past eight, in. the 53d year of his age. His 
disorder was the gout in the stomach, with which he had been afflicted 
for more than five months, and which he bore with truly Christian 
patience and fortitude. His mourning widow and orphan children, 
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oppreaied with the weiffht of their loes, beg for the silent spapathy 
d their friends, whom Uiey inform, that the business of the deceased 
will be conducted qs usual, and request the continuance of that kind 
patronage, which has ever been thaiuLfuUy received. 

"WlUUtlMUlA ZiMMK&MAVV, 

(Maiden-iuuBe Mumter) 
Adolpk Zixmkkmavv, 
Karl Zimmxslmabw. 

The word '' silent " may need exi^anation ; without the intimi- 
tion it conveys, the relatives and friends would feel bound to send 
letters of condolence, and the postage of many letters would be 
eiqsensive to the bereaved family. 

A man died in Gottingen a few weeks since in the vigor of life. 
The day afler the funend, I saw the widow with two or three of 
her female friends in the garden where I live, hiding her anguish 
under a calm, and even very cheerful countenance. Indeed they 
all seem fully to realize, that ** all the world's a stage, and aU 
the men and women merely players ; " accordingly they sing when 
at church, and cry bitterly at a funeral or at parting with a friend, 
because this is the proper scene for singing and weeping ; .but the 
next hour finds them in another act of the play, and they are buy- 
ing, or selling, or smoking with their usual serenity. Even the 
soldiers, a name synonymous in other countries with ardour and 
impetuosity, are here the mere machines which modern warriors 
admire as the beau ideal of military discipline. Their firmness is 
renowned, but I have never heard them commended for quicKness 
and alacrity. Madame de Stael has most justly ridiculed their 
pedantic sjrstem of tactics, which makes them contentedly acqui- 
esce in a defeat, if it is only effected according to rule. 

I have heard a circumstance related, which may be mentioned 
in this connexion. A vessel in its passage down the Elbe ran afoul 
of one of the floating mills, that are numerous on that river. The 
shock was so violent, that the floating mill instantly parted from 
its moorings, and drifted rapidly towards the bank. It seemed im- 
possible to prevent its striking, and that must have been attended 
by the total ruin of the machinery. Had the people on board been 
Americans or English, it can be imagined what confusion, and 
bellowing, and bustle would have folfowed. None of this fWun 
these noiseless Germans. Not a word was spoken. Each one 
knew the only means that could save their boat These were 
taken in silence, and the machinery was saved. 

To this quiet disposition, the students at the universities form 
the sole exception. These young men roar and brawl in the streets 
and over their jugs of beer ; they seek quarrels, and fight them 
out ; and never does the first sun of a new year arise (the season 
when the poor police-guard must run the gauntlet of academic 
persecution) without shining on btoken windows and other evi- 
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dences of the uproar of the nijorht. But when they retam to thnr 
own homes, they drop quietly into the various situations for which 
they are fitted* and the din and riot of the university is only remem- 
bered as a feverish dream. 

I know not whether it be attributable to this easy disposition^ or 
to the peculiarity of their climate, but this people is assuredly the 
least cleanly I ever saw. This is particularly true of the lowest 
order, but is not inapplicable to the highest. Neatness principally 
regards our persons, our habitations, and our food. In the first 
the Oermans fall even behind the Italians, in the second behind 
the French, and in all three behind the English. Even in the 
best houses in Dresden and Frankfort, the knife and fork are 
never wiped during dinner, however numerous the dishes, and yod 
must put your fingers into the sugar-bowl ; while in France and 
Italy there is here and there a place, where English travellers have 
introduced better customs. 

The inns, in Europe more than in this country, furnish a pretty 
just criterion of a neighbourhood ; and in the villages and small 
towns in Germany, such abodes of filth, and flies, and darknesal 
It were purgatory enough for an epicure to be obliged to sojonnif 
only for a short time, among their *' golden lions " and *^ red 
horses." In matter of food, he is safest who calls only for bread 
and beer ; oflen he could not get any thing else if he would. He 
is fortunate if his sour brown bread have not a fair proportion of 
sand ; and the beer, for ingredients, colour, and taste, is different 
from any liquor known in New England. If the luckless traveller 
is constrained to lodge in a place without city walls and conve- 
niences, he must fain content him with Hottentot accommodation. 
Fortunately the cities are fi'equent, and in them there is less that 
is revolting. But even in Jena, Heidelberg, Worms, and else- 
where, we are glad to seize on historical and literary recollections, 
to escape firom the less agreeable circumstances that press on our 
immediate observation. 

The villages are in general insufferably dirty« Oftentimes the 
only road through the closely crammed hovels serves at once, by 
a happy economy, as a passage for the inhabitants, and a channd 
for a brook. If there be pond or puddle in th^ neighbourhood of 
a village, the children are sure to be paddling in it. This custom 
is, however, by no means confined to the rustic urchins. I see 
almost every day the future burghers of Gottingen washing them- 
selves in the gutter, wading in it, and spattering each other with 
the water. It appears to be something innate ; they take to the 
gutter as naturally as the ducks. 

One walk through the market, where the peasant women sit 
with their baskets foil of the various articles destined to be eaten 
and drunk, would fomish many particulars which we should be 
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flad to forget. Even as to ordinary neatness of dress and person, 
cannot easily credit all I have heard, nor could you all I have 
seen. But these are no very inviting topics, and I know you wiU 
pardon my not entering into further details. 

Something much more agreeable is the universal taste for music 
Instrumental music, in particular, is carried to very high perfec- 
tion. Piano-fortes and organs are to be found even in the houses 
of common mechanics, who can hardly command the comforts of 
life. Nor do females alone perform on them. One of my first 
acquaintances was a theological professor, who hacr a fine instru- 
ment in his study. They are also in the rooms of many students. 
The German military bands are the finest in Europe. Since the 
occupation of Naples by the Austrians, one of the most favorite 
amusements of these lightphearted people has been going to hear 
a choice band of Bohemians, attached to the garrison, who play 
every Thursday evening. 

Some may doubt, whether it be a cause or a consequence of this 
taste, that in every village school, the two grand requisites in a 
teacher are, that he be able to instruct in reading and psalm- 
singing. So every body knows how to sing. The students often 
make the streets ring with their boisterous music Even the chil- 
dren intermix regular songs with their holiday sports ; and I have 
oflen been pleased with listening to a joyous concert from a party 
of mechanics, going home from their day's work in the city to 
some of the neighbouring villages. 

It is a custom in some parts of the country, at the festivals of 
Michaelmas and Easter, for the instructer, followed by his scholars 
dressed in their neatest clothing, to go from house to house, and 
sing some piece of music before each in the public street. The 
occupants of the house are of course expected to put something 
into the box of the party. In the little city of Chemnitz, not m 
from Dresden, I have heard some very pleasing music from such 
a choir. The boys were of various ages, and in addition to the 
charm of their clear youthful voices, gave proof of having been 
well instructed. There is something remarkable in this national 
coincidence of taste. Write me in your next how much of this you 
believe to be factitious, how much to be natural. Ever yours. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



FROM THE SPANISH OF VfLLEGAS.* 

'T is sweet, in the green Spring, 
To gaze upon the wa)£ening fields around ; 

Birds in the thicket sing, 
Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground ; 

A thousand odours rise. 
Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dyes. 

The pine and poplar keep 
Cool from intruding suns their twilight nook ; 

The lime's low branches sweep 
The broken crystal of the glittering brook ; 

The soft green meadow seems 
Spread for a place of banquets and of dreams. 

Thou, who alone art fair. 
And whom alone I love, art far away ; 

Unless thy smile be. there 
It makes me sad to see the earth so gay. 

I care not if the train 
Of leaves and (lowers and blossoms go again. 

* Those who delight io Spanish literature will not be displeased to see the graoelol 
original of these lines. It is here given in the ancient orthography in which the 
translator found it In the last stanza of the version, he has ventured to take some 
liberty with the sentiment, for which his apology must be the extreme difficulty of 
making any approach to the beautiful and harmonious ease of the original, constH- 
ently with strict fidelity to the sense. 

O, quan dulce, i suave, 
Es ver al campo, quando mas recrea ; 

En el se quexa el ave. 
El viento espira, agoa Hsongea, 

I las pintadas flores 
Crian mil visos, paren mil olores. 

£1 alamo, i el pino, 
Sirven de estorbos a la Inz de Febo ; 

Brinda el baso contind 
Del claro arroyo, con aljolar nuevo ; 

I la tendida grama 
Mesa i U gula es, i al suefio cama. 

Tu, solamente bella, 
Nos haces falta, Tyndarias graciosa ; 

I si tu blanca bicella 
No te nos nresta como el alva hermosa, 

Lo dulce i lo suave 
Quan amargo ser&, quan duro, i grave. 
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FRAGMENT. 

The year has woke in beauty ! Lo, how still 
The vapours linger on the wood-crowned hill ; 
How, like a dream, the dewy morning breaks, 
And o'er the East her golden tresses shakes ; 
How, in the joy of her sweet heraldry. 
She takes her rosy footsteps up the sky ! 
And see ! before her radiant-pinioned way 
Planets retire and glittering worlds obey ! 
The dim, cold stars, their weary vigils o*er, 
Down the lone vales their fading lustre pour, 
*Until, as if the coming pomp they knew, 
They bury all their glories in the blue, 
Dividing inward on their march of light. 
To wait the splendour which has conquered night. 

The clouds are leaving earth ; — behold them rise 
Like loitering lovers, when, in sad surprise. 
Young light has broke upon their fond delay, 
Ai)d morning shames them from their dreams away. 
See how they lift them from her mountain breast 
To sail in beauty round the home of rest. 
While the green summits, bursting on the skies, 
Catch the &st greeting of those golden dyes. 
Till bathed at last in one warm nood of rays. 
They issue blushing from the cold embrace ! 

The deep-hued air is motionless around, — 
Sea knows no heaving and the earth no sound ; 
Ascending fragrance crowns each quivering hill. 
The flowers breathe odour, and the dews stand still. 
How eloquently deep such praises are ! 
The land an altar — and the offering there ! 
The Spirit's splendours with its powers unfurled. 
While a calm incense steals from all the world ! 

Now is the joyous Sabbath of the year. 
The worship of the seasons. Now appear 
The roses breaking in their rainbow pride. 
With all the stirring beauties of the bride. 
When first she bursts upon the ravished sight, 
And scatters magic round her path of light ! 
The morn of roses ! — glad and beautiful 
Lone wreaths are blooming round the grottos cool, 
And, in sweet sditodes, their peerless dyes 
Glow deeper yet for wood-nyiiq>h»' sacMd eyes. 
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H«re tbey anibld their wildering witchery. 
Far Id the bowere where Beautj loves to hie, 
And tangling round her stiajiiig ■■odals there. 
In fairy fetten bold the imprisoned bir, 
And, in the Eden Inxary of hloiHD, 
Woo ber to slumber in the wild perfiime. 

Oh ! that the year were one such noiseleu day 
As this now bursting on its ocean way ; 
Summer and silence, all the mellowed hours, 
A life of bloom with worship o'f the flowers 1 
Bright rosebuds clustering on Time's weary ways. 
Like an undying beauty round our days ! , 

G. H. 



THE VILLAGE CBtJRCH. 



SwEBT home of peace ! the ling'ring day, 
Still plays upon thy turrets grey ; 
But silent now the voice of prayer 
Which was once uprose bo sweetly there ; 
The cricket's fitfiil cry alone 
Is mingled with the low wind's moan. 
Sadly they seem to w&il the &te, 
That left thy altars desolate. 

Sweet home of peace ! bow oft I 've stood 
Amid thy little solitude, 
A truant boy stolen forth to get ^ 
The crane's-bill and the violet,-^ 
And listened to the village bum 
Which on the quiet air would come, 
With the long echoing laugh and shout, 
Sent shrilly &im the urchin rout. 

And oil at Autumn's balmy eve, 
When the bright flowers began to leave 
The &ded grass, and gloriwaly 
The haireet moon went up the sky ; 
From the for distant greenwood tree. 
The kit's light notes of melody. 
Stole upward to the holy ground. 
As joyously the dance went round, 

Here, when the Sabbath day waa done, 
And Tuddil; the Suounu aon 
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Shone o'er the Uttk tile below, — 
Uprose the hymn so sweet, so slow, 
The traveller in the distant g^ 
Paused on his way to oatdi again 
The Kngennff notes, till parting day. 
Threw its cold shadows o'er -his way. 

Those days have passed ; and moumfally 
The chilly wind goes rustling by. 
But finds not there those beauteous flowers 
It sported with in happier hours ; 
And gentle forms who loved to gaze ' 
Upon theur bloom in yoothibl days. 
Like them have passed away and died, 
And humbly here sleep side by side. 

F. M. 



. THE SOLDIER'S BRIDE. 

There 's a sound of mirth in the festive room, 
And a glittering troop of the proud are come ; 
There are ladies fiiir, and courtiers free. 
And they meet for the eveninff revelry ; 
The lamps in the mirrored halls are bright. 
And the air is full of music and light ; 
Yet a cloud hangs over the scene so gay. 
For the pride of that hall b far away. 

She is gone firom the firiends she loved so well. 
She is gone firom the home where she joyed to dwell. 
She has broken tender and long-worn ties, 
And has wandered far from her native skies ; 
And her parents, when her name they hear. 
Scarce smother the sigh, or hide the tear, — 
Tot they feel, though among the proud and gay. 
That the hope of their age is fiur away. 

A soldier's bride, — and her love must go, 
To a distant land and a dreaded foe ; 
Alone shall he cross the stormy main. 
To wrestle with death on the battle plain f 
And none be near in that time of dread, 
To welcome him safe, or weep him dead T 
Tes, one, — adieu to the haunts of the gay, — 
She has gone with her husband &r away. 

▼OL. IV. 38 
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In her father's halls there is revelry, 
But the child of his love— oh, where is she ! 
*T is Autumn now, and the fitful breeze 
Is shedding the leaves of the &ded trees ; 
With a suUen mnrmur the dark waves fret. 
And home's dear thought grows dearer yet ; 
Does she shrink at last, and repent the day 
When she went with her soldier &r away t 

No ; she kneels by that wounded sddier's bed* 
And her white arm stays his sinking head. 
And she holds to his pallid lip the (&aught, 
And her tears gush forth as the cup is quaffed ; * 
She weeps, — but her tears are joy's full tide. 
For dearer his life than the world beside, 
And he lives, — and her father's halls so gay, 
Have no joy like the wanderer's far away. 

CORNELIA. 
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Five Books of the Histei^ of C. Cornelias Tacitus, with his Treatise on the Bfaaans 
of the Germ.iDs, and bis Life of Africola. From the last German Edition of tbm 
Worlds of Tacitus. With English Notes, original and compiled, b)r E. B. Wii^us. 
Toil, Professor of the Greek and Latin Languaaes and Literature in the Anaericaa 
Literary, Scientific, and Military Academj. I»rtford. 1826. 12mo. pp. 315. 

As the parts of Tacitus comprised in this volume are read in 
seTeral of the colleges and higher schools of this country, it is of 
some importance that notice should be given of the manner in 
which thej have been now edited. In a slight perusal of the 
«* Germany" and **Agricola," the following errors have been 
marked ; Oceanus for Oceanus^ incesse for inesse^ idem for iidem^ 
septa for sqttOy tamem for teanenj alcam for akam, patiendi for 
partiendi^ incusaturus for incursaturus^ nitendi for nitentiy prasidm 
for pradiis, tennatur for tenuatur^ care for capere^ viriam for mn'ttM, 
invita is for invitatisy nostrum for nostram^ daminationibus for 
dominationis, avaris for ovarii famulatm for famuJatu^ exerdtas for 
exercitusy reipubUcas for reipMictBt str^t for strepitUj acureremt 
for accurrerani^ qiusrela for querela^ and the word est, in one place, 
is wholly omitted. This is not intended as a complete list, but as 
a specimen only of the errors, with which this work abounds. As 
the part looked over is about a quarter of the whole text, some 
estimate can be made of the number of such mistakes, which 
might probably be found in the whole volume. 
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The editor 8ays» that his ** edition is believed to be entirely free 
from errors in panctuation, which are very numerous in former 
American editions.*' The changes in the pointing, therefore, from 
the common editions, are to be considered as improvements^ intro- 
duced by Professor Williston. We will select a few examples, 
from many which might be given, of variations in punctuation 
from all editions we have seen ; as they will fully show the ability 
which this edition displays in his particular department. In 
the tenth section of the ** Germany," the following sentence is 
thus pointed in the common editions. ** Virgam, frugiferae arbori 
decisam, in surculos amputant, eosque notis quibusdam discretos, 
super candidam vestem temere ac fortuito npargunt.** Professor 
WiUiston has inserted a semicolon after eosque. In the thirty-eighth 
section of the same treatise, in the clause, ^^ Nunc de Suevis 
dicendum est, quorum non una, ut Cattorum Tenderorumve, 
gens,*' ^c, we find a period after the word Cattorum ! Commas 
are inserted where we never saw them before. Thus, in the 
phrase, ** Ita, sublata spe veniae, tandem sumite animum," ^c. 
an additional comma is placed between spe and venitje. But this 
immaculate punctuation sometimes happens to coincide with varia- 
tions in the text. In the speech of Galgacus, this chieftain says 
of the Romans, as we find the language in the common editions, 
** Si locuples hostis est, arari, — si pauper, — ambitiosi : " &c. Pro- 
fessor Williston has edited the passage in this manner, ** Si locuples 
liostis est, avaris si pauper, ambitiosi;" &c. This is nonsense 
doubly fortified. But enough of punctuation. 

A brief life of Tacitus, copied almost verbatim from Lempriere's 
Classical Dictionary, is prefixed to this volume. As Professor 
Williston is professor of Latin literature, as well as of the Latin 
language, and as he makes no reference to Lempriere, he adopts 
the life as standing on his own authority, and is accountable for 
its errors. One sentence only will be noticed, as it seems-, from a 
verbal alteration in Lempriere's language, to have passed under 
the particular inspection of the editor. The sentence is this ; 
*' As some of the ancients observe, all the writings of Tacitus were 
contained in thirty books, of which we have vow left only sixteen 
of his annals, and five of his history." It would certainly be no 
easy matter to write another sentence no longer than this, which 
should contain an equal number of mistakes. As it is said, *' we 
have now left only sixteen books of his annals," it seems to be 
implied, that there were originally more than sixteen, which there 
is no reason to believe. It is said, ** we have now sixteen books 
of his annals ; " but of the sixteen books, four are wholly lost ; 
and, at least, three others, and the fifth book of the history, are 
preserved in a mutilated state. 

Who the ancients are, who observe, " that all the writings of 
Tacitus were contained iu thirty bookst** we are entirely ignoraQt 
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It may, indeed, be inferred from an iQcideatal remark of 9t Jevottie, 
tiiat he reckoned the number of books of the Annals and of the . 
History together, to be thirty ; but there is good reason to believes 
that he was wrong in this enumeration, and that the History aloDie 
consisted of thirty books. But, however this may be, no support 
can be derived from this source, to the declaration above. 

We are told, that this edition is ** from the last German ediliKNl 
of the works of Tacitus." But this information, as here given, is 
of very little value ; as whether, by the last Grerman edition^ the 
editor means, that he has given us the last revised text of his authoTy. 
which has been published in Germany, — ^which we doubt whether 
he has seen ; or, that he copied from the last edition of Taeitva 
printed in Germany, — which he certainly could not know ; Qr« 
which is more probable, that be has copied from the latest Germae 
edition he has seen, whatever number may have appeared sineer-* 
we are left entirely in the dark. We would add only, that wm 
consider the publication of such a book as this we have new 
noticed, a serious calamity. Students, in many instances, witt be 
induced, — we are sorry to be obliged to say it, — from the circniA* 
stance of its having English notes, to procure this edition, and 
will find themselves in constant perplexity and vexation from be^ 
ing misled by its innumerable blunders. As to the Notes, so faf 
as we have examined them, they are a very proper accompaniment 
to such a text Most of them are historical and geographica] ; 
and many of them well enough in their place, that is, in the 
larger editions of Tacitus, and in other books for which they 
were originally written ; but very few of them are grammatical,, 
and such as illustrate the peculiar style and genius of the author^ — ^ 
of which latter kind of notes are those which the student, on firsi 
reading Tacitus, more particularly needs. 



Woodstock, or the Cavalier ; a Tale of the Year Sixteen Hundred and Fifty-one. 
By the Author of Warerlejr, Sec I'hiladelphia. 1826. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Woodstock is a picture of England during the period of the- 
Commonwealth, after the ruin of the royal cause at the battle of 
Worcester ; when the son of the unfortunate Charles the First was 
hunted like a noxious beast, from ^tness to fastness. The story 
is intended to exhibit the exertions and sacrifices which his adher- 
ents were ready to make in this hour of his peril, their devout 
loyalty and chivalrous honour, which had been called into strong 
action by the troubled state of the times, together with the habits of 
reckless dissipation which the same troubles had generated in a 
portion of the Cavaliers, as contrasted with the contempt for estab- 
lished orders in church and state, the spiritual pride, puritanical 
principles, and religious onthusiaam of the prevailing party. With 
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the exception of Cromwell and the fugitive prince himself, the 
great men of the period are bat sparingly exhibited. It is, as 
every production of such high and practised talent must be, spirit- 
ed and interesting ; but afbsr all, only a lively ^etch, compared 
with the story which a period so fertile in great events, and strong 
points of national and individual character, might have furnished 
to the author of the tale of Old Mortality. It is a picture, showy 
and effective in its general appearance, but too hastily thrown off 
to admit of perfect finish and masterly execution throughout The 
only portraits are those of the prince and Cromwell. The former 
we suppose to be justly represented as gay and witty, dissipated 
and brave, with a good understanding, and but little control over 
his passions, or true nobleness of feehng. Cromwell, whose char* 
acter all must agree in wishing to have seen fully portrayed by a 
man capable of conceiving and displaying the workings of his bold, 
subtle, and enthusiastic spirit, is introduced but two or three times, 
and not with great effect. We have a specimen of the corruption 
of principle, occasioned by excessive boldness of religious specula- 
tion among men of strong feelings and uncultivated understand^ 
tngs, at a time when no one looked to any guide but his own 
inward light. The more rational and stable doctrines of Presbyte^ 
nanism have also their representatives, as well as the fanatic zeal 
with which the Independents of the army of the Commonwealth 
overflowed. The representative of the dissipated, reckless, and 
profligate part of the Cavaliers, occupies a disproportionate share 
of attention, when it is considered that the swaggering bully of the 
seventeenth century, was essentially the same with him of the 
nineteenth, and that the period to which he belonged, afforded a rich 
harvest of interesting character, peculiar to itself. No one of the 
dramatis persona attracts our attention, or interests our feelings in 
a very peculiar degree, and the narrative recommends itself little 
by skjlfulncss of construction. The individual scenes are toler-^ 
ably well executed. The personages act and speak in character, 
and do not allow our attention to slumber. These descriptions 
could not have cost our author much effort, and might easily be 
strung together into a continued narrative, but they afford little of 
that climax of interest, which attends an artfully wrought story, — 
little of that deep emotion, with which we contemplate the work-^ 
ings of gradually developed and powerfuUy sustained characters. 
Still, however, Woodstock can amuse and instruct, and bears the 
impress of its author. But we cannot help wishing that a period 
of English history, affording such ample materials for the full ex- 
ercise of his powers, had engaged his attention at a time when his 
harvest of fame was not so abundant and secure, and when he felt 
that exertion was necessary to retain and vindicate the laurels he 
bad won. 
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Sammarj of the Law of BilU of Exchange, Cash Bills, and Promissory Notes. By 
Sir John Batlxt, Knt., one of the Justices of His Majesty*8 Coort of King's 
Bench. From the Fourth London Edition, revised by the Author. With Note* 
and References to American Decisions, by Willab.d Phillifi and SAJtVKIi 
£. SswALL. Boston. 1826. 8vo. pp. 426. 

So unsettled or so little known, in this coantrj, was the law of 
hills and notes thirty-nine years ago, that, for the special benefit of 
professional and mercantile men, it was announced, in the most 
extensively circulated periodical journal of that time, that **oii 
Friday, the 3d day of August [1787, the court at Philadelphia] 
gave judgment, in an action brought by the indorsee against the 
acceptors of a bill of exchange, in which the words or order were 
omitted ; when, after a judicious and elaborate discussion of the 
subject, Mr Justice Shippen pronounced, that .the action would not 
lie. This is a question," said the reporter, ** which has never bo- 
fore been expressly determined in any court, here or in England" 
{American Museum, vol. ii. p. 409). Whether the case of WU 9. 
Lewis, I Salk. 132, and other cases, were overlooked ; or whether 
it was supposed there might be a difference, in this respect, be- 
tween a promissory note and a bill of exchange, it seems hardly 
worth while to conjecture. That such a question should be 
thought worthy of elaborate discussion^ in the city of Philadel- 
phia, sufficiently illustrates the rude state of the law-merchant, 
even at that comparatively recent period. Lord Mansfield, whose 
judgments form an era in this department of the law, had then just 
closed his splendid judicial labours of more than a quarter of a 
century ; but his decisions were not very generally in the hands of 
professional gentlemen, and the state of the country, for fifteen 
years preceding, was not such as to put them on the alert to seek 
and treasure up the legal wisdom displayed in Mis Majesty^ s courts 
in Westminster Hall. The prior decisions of the English courts 
were few and meagre, on the doctrine of bills and notes, and little 
instruction, which would now be deemed valuable, could be deriv- 
ed from Malynes and Beawes's Lex Mercatoria, Marius*s Advice, 
Molloy's Treatise, or the first edition of Cunningham, which then 
furnished all, or nearly all, the additional information to be ob- 
tained on this subject 

Mr Justice Grould, it is true, in 1771, pronounced Mr Cunning- 
ham's book to be a very good one (3 Wils. 212) ; and so it might 
have been, compared with other books, especially as a second 
edition had then recently been published, and Lord Mansfield*s 
decisions, down to 1766, had been incorporated into it. Lord 
Holt had long before said the same of Marius's book. (2 Ld. Ray. 
d29, n.) 

In 1789, Lovelass and Bayley each published a volume on the 
law of bilk of exchange and promissory notes. Bayley's was a 
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very small book, and was called, in the law catalogues, his 
«« Short Treatise." In 1790, Mr Kyd sent forth his excellent 
treatise, which, for a while, superseded the previous works on the 
subject ; although Bayley's work was always highly esteemed as 
an accurate summary. Mr Chitty, in 1709, issued his practical 
treatise, which has since passed through five or six editions in 
England, and has been republished in this country with very 
valuable notes and references to our own decisions. Doubtless 
this book has been in much more general use in the United States, 
than any of its competitors. But it is^ in our judgment, inferior 
in many respects to the last edition of Bayley, which has just been 
republished, with most valuable annotations and notes, by Messrs 
Phillips and Sewall, and which, we doubt not, will be regarded by 
the profession as the most valuable manual that has ever appeared 
on the subject of bills and notes. 

«* The present edition of this treatise," say the editors, '* is taken 
from the last London edition, prepared by the author himself, 
whose well known talents and learning, and reputation as a lawyer 
and a judge of the Court of King's &nch, are a sufficient recom- 
mendation of the work, which, as it recently came from his hands 
[in 1822], is the fruit of his long experience, accumulated knowl- 
edge, and matured judgment. His statements of cases are re- 
markably concise and complete; he distinguishes the decided 
points with great accuracy, and lays down general doctrines com- 
prehensively, and at the same time with clearness and precision ; 
so that his work, while it is acceptable and usefril to lawyers, may 
be easily understood and safely followed by others." This is a 
very just and accurate account of Mr Justice Bayley's '* Sum- 
mary ; " and the distinctive character, here ascribed to it, consti- 
tutes its peculiar excellence. The succinctness of the text is 
somewhat relieved by the statement, in the margin, of the decided 
cases, — a method which would have greatly enhanced the value of 
Mr Chitty's work on the same subject, if he had chosen to adopt it. 

The editors proceed ; ** A few recent English decisions, and all 
the Amercan cases within the knowledge of the editors, of which 
reports could be obtained, have been referred to, or inserted in 
this edition. As some of these cases embrace new points, the 
insertion of them rendered it necessary to make corresponding 
additions to the text, where they could be made without interrupt- 
ing the connexion. The additions are included in brackets." 
The editors have exceedingly well accomplished what they under- 
took, and have so skilfully interwoven most of the American 
decisions into the original treatise, that few or no inequalities or 
blemishes are perceptible in the workmanship. Mr Phillips, by 
the publication of his essay on Insurance, had warranted high 
expectations concerning this edition of a work on another branch 
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of mercantile law ; and the manner in which it is executed^ while 
it increases our regret that he has left the profession, enaUes as 
to welcome, with great sincerity and pleasure, the first appe«v- 
ance, in this sphere of labour, of so learned and diligent an aaai^ 
ciate as Mr Sewall. 

We feel bound to remark, that we were rather snrprised not to 
find, in this edition of Bayley, the American cases on the sabjeet 
of want of consideration^ when objected to a promissory notie. 
They could not have been omitted merely because they are con- 
tradictory ; and the erudition and research evinced throughout tlie 
volume, seem hardly to allow the suggestion that they were not 
** within the knowledge of the editoFs.*' We are the more dis- 
appointed at this omission, as all. the English treatises are wm 
deficient on this topic, and as some American decisions, wbka 
we always deemed erroneous, are greatly shaken, if not ovei^ 
turned by subsequent adjudications. 

It is also to be regretted, that the paging of the English edikm 
is not retained in this. We had already felt the inconvenience of 
this omission, in reading a case in 3 Pickering, where Baylej 
(4th edition), 47, is cited. On turning to that page, in Meanra 
Phillips and SewalFs edition, we could find no such doctrine as it 
was cited to support. We found it afterwards, on page 42. The 
paging of all books, that are cited as authority, ought to be uniferm 
in the different impressions. The value of the American edition 
of Stark ie's Reports, and of some other books, is greatly dimin- 
ished by want of attention to this circumstance. 



The Tjiy of Gratitude ; conRistine of Poems, occasiooed by the recent Visit of Ia 
Fnvette to the United States. By Dasiisl B&TAff. Philadelphia. 1826. 8?(k 
pp.' 104. 

The late visit of Lafayette to this country, not only gave birth 
to innumerable demonstrations of patriotism and gratitude, in the 
way of processions, bonfires, illuminations, dinners, and speeches, 
but also awakened the sleeping muses of our prosaic hemisphere, 
and was the cause of divers congratulatory odes, rhyming mottoa* 
and poetical addresses. In the instance of the work before us, it 
is made the subject of loftier and more elaborate strains. The 
author has attempted to record and perpetuate in verse the enthil- 
siasm of that occasion. The principal poems in this collection, 
are, '* The Greeting," a poetical address, in the anapsestic measure 
of Beattie*s *'*• Hermit," supposed to have been recited to La* 
iayette at Yorktown ; and " The Valedictory," a poem in two 
cantos, the first of which contains the address of President Adams 
to Lafayette, and the second the General's reply, both which 
we believe are very faithfully versified. It would, undoubtedly. 
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have been better for the sale of the work, had it appearance been 
contemporary with the occasion it celebrates. At present, we be- 
lieve, all the interest connected with the subject, which could give 
circulation to a work of this kind, independently of its intrinsic 
merit, is nearly at an end. Lafayette has received his honours 
and rewards, and the citizens of the United States have had their 
holiday. The good old Frenchman has returned to his native 
country, and his warm-hearted entertainers to their ordinary 
occupations. The wreaths woven by fair hands for his brows, are 
laded and musty, the last Lafayette dinner was digested some 
months ago, and the last Lafayette speech is in the last year's 
newspapers. The author of the '* Lay of Gratitude " must there- 
fore be contented with finding readers only among those who are 
" smit with the love of sacred song." 

The following stanzd is a favorable specimen of the work. 
The simile in the first quatrain seems to us very beautifbl and 
ftriking. 

Like some prond courser, bearing on the rein^ 

And vaulting high, impatient of delay, 
The stately ship doth on her moorings strain, 

In haate to bound alon^ the watery way ; 
But doomed awhile to wait the favouring breeze, 

She towers aloft in stationary pride. 
While from her sides recoil the broken seas 

And back like vanquished hosts in battle glide ; 
While her stem tars the veering clouds e^quore, * 
And hear with hope the biUows^lessening roar. 



Tbfl Traveller's Guide, or Pocket Gazetteer of the United States, &c By JfiDiDlAH 
MoRSK and Richard C. Morse. Second Edition; enlarged, revised, and 
corrected. New Haven. 1826. 18mo. pp. 336. 

Tbe continual and rapid changes taking place in our country, 
the reclaiming of wildernesses, the building of new cities, the 
erection of new territories ; the laying out of new counties and 
townships, and the division of old ones; the multitude of recent 
establishments and institutions of every kind, and all that class of 
things called by the comprehensive name of internal improve- 
ments, render our geographical works imperfect and obsolete 
within a few years af&r diey are published. Although their value 
is thus subject to be greatly diminished in a short space of time, 
they are by no means tbe less necessary to our citizens ; for with- 
out their aid, we should be quite in the dark as to many important 
matters relatins to the state of our national prosperity. Thus it 
Happens, that Uie United States Gazetteers have a $Qrt of historic 

TOL. IV. 39 
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eal value, and each succefisive work is a kind of survey and record 
of the growth and extension of our empire. The makers of onar 
geographical books are, we suspect, among the most successful of 
American authors ; and fortunate ia he whose work is the last 
printed, for it is certain, if he has used proper diligence, to be the 
most perfect, and in the greatest demand. We are glad, in the 
mean time, to see a second edition of this convenient little work. 
Some imperfections in the former edition have, we perceive, been 
supplied, and several important additions made. An Appendix 
contains the description of some of the principal places m the 
Canadas ; a table of the principal canals in the United States and 
Canada, with the places they connect, their length, width, depths 
lockage, and cost ; and tables of the population and tonnage ot the 
United States, Slc. 



Glegam Extracti. originally compiled by VioxsiMUS Knox. A sew edition, pstftni 
by James G. PfiacivAL. In six vols. Vol. I. Prose.^ Eoston. 8vo. 

We are glad to see an American edition of this valuable work, 
begun by a gentleman so competent to the task, as Mr PercivaL 
The collection, acr compiled by Knox, has gone through many 
editions in England. Some of the extracts, however, have be- 
come rather antiquated, and their place may be advantageoudy 
supplied by pieces selected from literature of a later date. In an 
American edition, moreover, we may expect that a respectable 
place will be assigned to our own writers. In the volume already 
published, Mr Percival has omitted considerable matter contained 
in the English edition,— »part, as being fitted exclusively for the 
meridian of England, and part, as not having sufficient merit to 
deserve insertion. In the ^rst book, consisting of extracts Moral 
and Religious, those from Gilpin's lectures on points of be- 
lief and duty contained in the ordinances of episcopal worship, — 
Ferguson' Physico-thcological Reflections, — Mrs Chapone's ob- 
servations on different iMoks of the holy scriptures, — a large 
body of extracts from the Economy of Human Life, — ^together wUh 
some articles of minor importance, are lefl out, and a few ex- 
tacts from English and American writers inserted. These omis- 
sions appear to us judicious. The subject of Ferguson's Reflections, 
however, being the constitution of the earth, sea, atmosphere, 
vegetable creation, d^c. is so interesting, that a treatise of 
similar character, but of more modern date, might have advanta- 
geously occupied their place. 

The second book, called Classical and Historical, though it 
might more properly be termed Critical, is much reduced ; and 
very judiciously, as it consisted, in a great measure, of matter 
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taken from Blair*s Rhetoric, now a common text-book in our 
schools and colleges, from Biackwall's Observations on the Ancient 
Classics, hardly worthy of admission into a collection of this kind, 
and from Harris' Philosophical Criticisms, .which are not sufficient- 
ly fitted to interest the minds of youth, for whom this work is 
principally intended. We do not observe that any new matter 
IS added to this book, except some extracts from President 
Adams' Lectures on Oratory, delivered when he was professor at 
Cambridge. We hope, in the third part, containing Orations, 
Characters, and Letters, and in the fourth part, consisting of Nar- 
tives, Dialogues, and Humorous pieces, which we suppose will 
compose the next volume, to see more copious exstracts from our 
native literature. • In the poetical department, moreover, the 
present character of the American muse justifies the expectation 
that many of her productions will find admission. The typo- 
graphical execution is very neat, and the engravings of Addison, 
Ames, and Knox, with which this volume is ornamepled, are ele- 
gant. The whole work, we understand, is to be printed on stereo- 
type plates from the Boston Type mi Stereotype Foundery. 



First Anaaal Report of the Bnird of Managers of the Prison Disdplioe Society, 

Boston. 1826. Sva pp. 88. 

The Prison Discipline Society was organizecf in Boston, on the 
thirtieth of Jime, 1825, with a view to the improvement of public 
prisons. This is a subject of great moment, and imposes a 
weighty responsibility on our State governments, and on all intelli- 
gent and infiuential citizens. The state of prisons, both in Eng- 
land and this country, though much improved since the time of 
Howard, is still far below the proper standard. The condition of 
the common county jails is miserably defective. That of the 
Penitentiaries, though superior, is still very imperfect To re- 
move the sufferings and corruption, to which the occupants of 
both these classes of prisons are subjected, from bad management 
and imperfectly constructed edifices, is the object of this society. 
The Report presents a valuable body of facts, respecting the char- 
acter of the prisons and the progress of crime in the different 
States of the Union, accompanied with judicious remarks on the 
means of remedying the existing evils. One of the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of improvement, is the imperfect construction 
of a large prqwrtion of our prisons, which are materially defi- 
cient in the important particulars of security, solitary confine- 
ment at night, ventilation, light, cleanliness, provision for sickness, 
and means of inspecting the convicts unobserved. The report 
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enters into a full description of these defects, and of the knui con- 
sequences resulting from them. The progress of crime, though 
considerable, appears, when compared with that of population in 
several of the States, not on the whole to have exceeded it. 
Some of the causes of its increase, says the Report, are to be 
found in the state of society, and some in the defects of the Peni- 
tentiary system. One of them is the degraded character of the 
coloured population. In Massachusetts, only one seventy-fourth 
part of the population is coloured, and yet one sixth part of the 
convicts are of this description. In New- York and Pennsylvania, 
the proportion is nearly as great. We have reason to suppose, 
therefore, that if proper means were taken to raise the character 
of this class, the amount of crime would be greatly diminished. 
Another cause b the crowded state of the night-rooms in the Pen- 
itentiaries. In Massachusetts, from four to sixteen are lodged in one 
room. In Connecticut, from fifteen to thirty-two. In New- York 
city, twelve. In Pennsylvania, twenty-nine, thirty, and thirty-oii& 
In New-Jersey, ten or twelve. This crowding diffuses the leaven of 
villany through the whole mass of the convicts, and qualifies them to 
pursue their profession with more ability afler their release. The 
want of moral and religious instruction in the Penitentiaries, and 
the inadequate support of the subordinate officers, laying them 
open to bribery, and inducing them to connive at criminal prac- 
tices among the prisoners, are also reasons why they have effected 
so little in preventing the growth of crime. The last part of the 
Report contains an account of the excellent system of confine- 
ment and discipline in the State prison at Auburn, in the state of 
New- York. We are highly pleased by the appearance of this 
pamphlet It is interesting and valuable, and affords evidence of 
the attention, that has been given to a subject, which calls most 
loudly for the labours of the legislator and the philanthropist 



Two Lectures ou Classical Literature, beiog part of a Course delivered at the New 
York Atheneum in February aud March 1826. By RiCHAaD Rat. New 
York. 1826. 8vo. pp.96. 

In the first of these Lectures the author considers the general 
spirit and tendency of the ancient classics, their interest as monu- 
ments of ancient nations, and the elevating influence of the 
study of them. In the second, the effects which classical learning 
has produced on the arts, the literature, and modes of thinking, of 
Europe, are discussed. Mr Ray enters, at considerable length, 
into the character of grammarians, scholiasts, and commentators, 
their frivolous word<^atching, and the deadening influence of their 
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verbal quibbling upon the true perception of the beauties of ancient 
literature. He relates the rapturous reception of the classics, at 
their introduction into modern Europe, the dominion which they 
exercised, the servile imitation of their beauties, the substitution of 
the ancient mythology for the demons and fairies of the 
popular superstition, the influence of the pure taste which sprung 
from their study upon the progress of the fine arts, the effect of this 
same study, as shown in the subsequent reformation of religion, 
which was owing in a great measure to the knowledge thus diffus- 
ed, and the spirit of inquiry thus awakened. Mr Ray's iueas upon 
these topics are good, although they exhibit nothing original or 
striking. He seems to be a warm admirer of ancient literature, 
and in our country it is no small merit to have acquired a relish 
for its beauties, and no little good will be effected by promoting a 
taste for its study. The principal fault observable in these Lec- 
tures, is an overstrained attempt at fine writing, the prevailing sin 
of American literature. On the whole, however, they are worth 
reading by those who are desirous of weighing the claims of the 
classics to the praises which they have received, and to the time 
and attention demanded for their study. 



INTELLIGENCE. 



Sir Walter Scott. We are indebted to the politeness of a gentleman 
at the South for the following extract from a letter, dated last March, 
written by a literary character of the highest eminence. It contains 
information, which may be fully depended upon; and which, we believe, 
will be interesting to all our readers. 

** You will be glad to learn, that our admiifeible friend, Sir Walter 
Scott's losses by Constable's failure, are not nearly as great, as report 

represented. In a letter to his friend Mr M , he says, that, though 

he has lost a considerable sum, he has enough to live comfortably ; he 
adds, that he must work hard, and that he has * lost only the trappings 
of prosperity,' an expression and feeling worthy of him. His character 
has risen in the opinion of all men by this trial of adversity. 

** It has shown, what few men have within their Uves been able to 
prove, that he can bear both extremes of prosperity and adversity with 
an equal mind. He never excited envy even by his unparalleled success 
as a writer, and by fortune superior to what genius ever earned before. 
He was always gracious, kind, full of what he could do for others, never 
an egotist or selfish in prosperity ; and now in the change of fortune, 
he has the sympathy of all tnat have any goodness in them. Abbotsford 
is safe, and he will not be obliged to part with his library ; the loss of that 
would have been dreadfuL" 
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BosUm MUfUBum, The value and usefulness of this excellent insti- 
tution have within a few months been greatly increased by a union with 
the Medical Library and the Scientific Association, as well as by a 
munificent subscription in aid of its funds. "The Medical Library 
contained more than two thousand well selected modern works, on 
Medicine, Surgery, and Chemistry, purchased within ten years, at an 
expense of more than four thousand five hundred dollars." Most of the 
proprietors have become holders of full shares in tlie Atheneum, by the 
payment of an hundred and fifty dollars each, in addition to the junctkai 
of tlieir lit c ry ; so that the property of the Athenieupi has been increased 
more than nine thousand dollars by this tmion. The Scientific Associa- 
tion had been formed a short time previous, and a subscription obtained 
of more than t^iirty-seven hundred dollars, for the purchase of scientifie 
hooks. This fund will now go to increase the scientific department of 
the Athenoeum. " This department wiU also be rendered much mora 
complete, by the sum subscribed in February, ibi^completing the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Societies and Academies of Sciences in Londoi^ 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, Petersburg, Berlin, Turin, Gottingen, Stodk- 
holm, Madrid, Copenhagen, and Lisbon, making, in the whole, one of 
the most complete scientific libraries in the United States." Bendss 
the amount of property tlms added to the institution, Colonel Thomas H. 
Perkins and James Perkins, Esq. have each subscribed eight thousand 
dollars, towards the completion of the lecture rooms now erecting, 
and the increase of the library. Subscriptions, to the amount of over 
ten thousand dollars more, have been collected from among our citizens, 
and tillcen new shares, amounting to forty-five hundred dollars, have 
been sold. So that the total umoun^ of property, added to the institution 
«nce January last, is forty-four thousand and five hundred dollars. Of 
this sura twenty-three thousand and five hundred dollars will be appro- 
priated to the lecture rooms, to the purchase of new books, to repairing 
the building, and binding the old books. The remainder will constitute 
a permanent fund, the income of which is to be appropriated to future 
purchases of books. This income, it is calculated, will be swelled to 
twenty-^ght hundred dollars, by tiie sums paid for the privilege c^ 
takinsf books from the library ; as they will be allowed, in future, to 
eirculate among such of the proprietors and life-share holders as choose 
annually to pay five dollars. With the above additions to its former 
means, the Boston Athenaeum will become far superior to any institution 
of the kind in the United States. 

Preparation of ^uiUs, M. Scholoz, of Vienna, fives the followiii|[ 
process for preparing quills, for making pens, which, it is said, wm 
render them more durable, and better than the best Hamburg quills. 
A boiler is to be about one fourth part filled wiUi water, and the quills 
suspended in a perpendicular position over the surface of the water, 
with their tails downwards, so that the extremity of the tail is not 
below the surface of the water. The boiler is then to be covered with 
a close cover, and kept boiling four hours. The next day, after having 
cleared the quills of roughness, and rubbed them with a piece of woollen 
cloth, let them be exposed to a moderate degree of heat, and on the 
following da^ they will be found bard and transparent, and without the 
defect of sphtting too freely. 
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The Wuiminater Review. The last Westminster Review contains an 
irticle on the condition of the United States in several important par- 
ticulars, rather less laudatory than its former remarks on the subject of 
this country. It attacks our militia system, as unwieldy, expensive, in- 
efficacious, and unequal in its operations ; as imposing nominal duties 
on the rich, and real burdens on the poor. The means provided for its 
support, says the Review, should not be a poll tax, but a tax on property. 
Those who have most to lose, should contribute the most towaros the 
defence of the country. Instead of subjecting the whole mass of the 
able-bodied population to a very imperfect training, and thus depriving 
the community of a vast amount of profitable labour, a small portion 
should, every year, be effectively disciplined. 

In speaking of our resources, it is incidentally mentioned, that the 
whole amount of property in Massachusetts has been lately estimated 
at three hundred mulions of dollars ; while, fortv-five years afi^o, the 
property of Maine and Massachusetts united, was but eleven milnons. 

The reviewer also takes us to task for our boast of universal equality 
and communitv of rights, while so lar^e a part of our population is held 
in slavery, and so many of the free inhabitants excluded by law or cus- 
tom, on account of their colour, from the rights and priviieees enjoyed 
by the remainder. The writer proposes to do away these distinctions, 
by removing all the legal disabilities to which the free blacks are sub- 
ject, and providing for the emancipation of the slaves, at the expense 
of the general government, who are to purchase them outright, or loan 
them the sums required to pay for their liberation. There is no lack 
of schemes for improving our militia system, and removing the evils 
arising from our coloured population. The only difficulty hes in their 
execution. 

We are charged, moreover, with a servfle adherence to a jclumsy 
system of jurisprudence, and with taking^ our law from the lips of 
English judges. It is admitted, that Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, 
ana some oithe other states, have revised codes,* and that a disposition 
for revisal prevails pretty extensively, checked, however, by a fear of 
the consequences. The great hiuderance to thorough revision, and the 
establishment of good codes, is said to be the fact, that our legislators 
are mostly lawyers, whose professional pursuits have attached them to 
the present system. About a hundred and fifty volumes of American 
Reports are said to have been already printed in the United States, and 
about twenty more to be yearly added. 

In regard to our literature, the reviewer remarks, that there is no 
want of native talent, but a ^reat want of culture and regulation. 
Violent exaggeration, he says, is its prevailing characteristic, and ren- 
ders the study of British models necessary, although their spirit may 
not be entirely in harmony with our institutions. On the whole, the 
article, though rather severe, is not abusive, contains much truth, and is 
both interesting and instructive. 

Hindoo SkuBs. Mr Patterson, of Calcutta, has examined the skull* 
of a great many Hindoos, and has ascertained, that the head of that race 
of men bears to that of a European, the proportion of two to three, or, 
in other words, that the head or a young European, fifteen years of age, 
is as large as that of an East Indian of thirty. 

* T)ie author probably refers to a reTisioa of the Statutes of tbetc state?. 
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Meridunu. It is verj dennble, saja M. de k Plaee, tint all fJbe 
natioDs of Europe, instead of referring dieir calcolatiopa of kngitiide 
to the meridian of their principal obaenratory, ahonld hswe some 



nion faieridian, which nature seems to have pointed oat for that purpose. 
That agrreement would introduce into the geography of the world the 
same uniformity that exists in its almanacs and in its aridunetic, a ma- 
formity, which, extending to the numeroos objects of their matml reia- 
tions, forms various countries into an immense family. M. de la Place 
recommends the Peak of Teneriffe or Mont BlAic, as the point thiaufli 
which the common meridian should pass. 

, fFork in the Press. There wiU shortly be published by E. J. C>oale, 
Baltimore, a translation of a work, w^hich lately aroeared in Ijondon, 
written in French, and ascribed to a senator of Russia, who resded 
several years in this country, as ambassador from that court. Its tide 
is, ^'Apercu de la Situation Int^rieure des Etats Unis et de lean 
Rapports Politiqnes avec I'Europe, par un Russe.** — " A View of the 
Internal Condition of the United States of America, and of their PdGci- 
cal Relations with Europe." It is said to be written with liberally latf 
good sense, and wiU contain an Appendix, to illustrate the views oTthe 
author, and correct the mistakes into which he may have occmiinaiHy 
fallen. 

Fossil Bones. A cavern, full of fossil bones, belonging to a greii 
number of species, has been recently found in the neighbourhood of 
Lunel Vieil, near Montpelier in France. The cavern is in a stratma 
of limestone, and contains the remains of a multitude of quadrnpeds^ 
both carnivorous and herbivorous, several of which have never befbre 
been met with in a fossil state ; among the latter, the bones of the camel 
are particularly remarkable. Judging from some of the remains of the 
lions and timers found in this collection, the animals to which they be- 
longed must have considerably exceeded in size and force the lions and 
tigers of tlie present day. There are other remains of these animals^ 
the proportions of which are similar to those of the present race. Widk 
these latter are found mixed the bones of hyenas, panthers, wohres^ 
foxes, and bears; and what is very remarkable, these remains of car- 
nivorous animals are mingled confusedly with an immense Quantity of 
the bones of herbivorous quadrupeds ; among which are the nippopota- 
mus, wild boar of immense size, peccaris, horses, camels, several species 
of the deer and elk kind, sheep, oxen, and even rabbits and rats. The 
fossil bones discovered in this cavern, are imbedded in an aUuvial soil^ 
which contains a great quantity of rounded pebbles ; a circumstance 
that would lead to the supposition, that they had been transported 
thither by the waters. AH the cavern bones contain animal matter; 
and what is rather singular, the earth, in which they are imbedded, 
contains still more animal matter than the bones themselves. 

Australasia. There are no fewer than three newspapers published 
in the capital of New South Wales. Fifty years ago, there were not 
so many published in all Scotland. The files of these journals contain 
reports of meetings of agricultural societies, of proceedings of courts 
of law ; pastoral charges to the clergy ; discussions literary and politi- 
oal ; lon^ columns of advertisements, in which rival tradesmen put in 
their claims to public favour; all the characteristics of an English 
newspaper here present themselves to us, in a spot in the antipodes, ar 
few years ago inliabited only by naked savages. The farmers of New 
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South Wales are raising tobacco and making sugar, which promise to 
be profitable pursuits ; but the raising of fine wool appears to be the 
great object. A rapid improvement is every 'day taking place in agri- 
culture and horticulture, as well as in road-making, building, &c. The 
offspring of the colony are said to be distinguishea for good morals and 
quickness of apprehension. 

Itinerating ikbraties* These valuable ineftitutions for supplying the 
poor with the means of reading, are increasing in Great Britain, m the 
county of East Lothian, Scotland, the books are divided into twenty- 
four divisions, of fifty volumes each. One of these is stationed in a 
village for two years, and put under the care of any person of good 
eharacter, who will gratuitously do the duty of librarian. At the end 
ef this period, it is removed to another village, and its place supplied by 
another division, cont^ininff a set of books entirely or almost entirely 
different. The removes take place at the same time through all the 
divisions, which revolve, as it were, in a circle, and thus, by a very 
simple and cheap process, each of the twenty-four villages has a new 
lot of books every two years. 

French. Colonies, The population of the French colonies in the West 
Indies and Guiana amounts to 309,000 ; viz. Martinique, 10,000 whites, 
10,000 free men of colour, and 80,000 slaves ; Guadaloupe, 12,500 whites, 
6,500 free men, and 101,000 slaves ; Bourbon, 15,000 whites, 5,000 free 
men, and 53,000 slaves ; Guiana, 1,000 whites, 1,500 free men, and 13,500 
slaves. The exports from these colonies amount to seventy million 
francs, or over thirteen million dollars, and the imports to sixty-four 
million francs, or almost twelve million dollars. 

JS/ew Island, In July last, the Pollux, Dutch ship of war, discovered 
a new and well peopled island in the Pacific. Its latitude is laid down 
as seven degrees, ten minutes, south ; and its longitude as an hundred 
and seventy-seven degrees, thirty-three minutes, sixteen seconds, east 
from Greenwich. The natives wer^ athletic and fierce, great thieves, 
and, from their showing bo symptoms of fear when maarkets were dis- 
charged, evidently unacquainted with the use of fire-arms. 

AgricuUure in Russia, The Agricultural Society of Moscow, over 
which Prince Galitsin presides, and to which, the late emperor Alexan- 
der gave a considerable ^rant of land near Moscow, for the purpose of 
establishing a farm, is gomg on very prosperously. It has, already col- 
lected in its school above eigiity pupils, from various parts of Russia, 
even from Kamschatka, and me journal of its proceedings has been so 
much in demand, that it has been found necessary to reprint the volumes 
for the first two years. 

Voyage of Discoverif. The English jpovemment are about to fit out an 
expedition for explonng the coast of South America, from the Rio de la 
Plata to Cape Horn, and to open an intercourse with the natives of the 
vast peninsula, of whom so little is known. This expedition is intended 
to occupy five years. It is strange that while so much effort has 
been directed towards the North Pole, hardly any attempt has been 
made to explore the unknown regions of the South since the time of 
Cook. Yet the geography of the latter regions is miserably deficient, 
and there is anomer great inducement for a commercial country to be- 
come acquainted with them, viz. the abundance of furs, oils, and other 
articles of trade, which they furnish. 

VOL. IV. 40 
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QuarMy JM of ^^ew PubHeaiiom. The ILbI of new publieatUms 
contained m the numbora of the United States Literary Gazette, from 
April Ist to June 15th, both included, amounta to two hundred and fifty- 
one volumes, and may be thus distributed : Arts and Sciences, four ; 
Biography, four ; The Drama, three ; History, five ; Law, twelve ; 
Meaicine, seven ; Miscellaneous, forty-five ; roetry, five ; Political 
Economy, one; Theology, fifty-one ; Ekfucation, twenty-seven ; Politics, 
four ; Voyages, one ; Agriculture, three ; Geography, three ; Topogra- 
phy, one ; Transactions of Philosophical Societies, one ; Foreign Woriu 
reprinted, sixty-two. 

YdUno Fever. By a calculation of the effects which the yellow fever at 
various periods has oroduced at Charleston, S. C, it appears that it is not 
equally fatal to all classes of the inhabitants. The deaths of the blacke 
(who form a third part of the population) have been only at the rate of 
a half per cent ; while the French have lost at the rate of one ; the 
Germans, one and a half; the Dutch, two; the Americans, three; and 
the English, four per cent Generally speaking, persons of a sanguine 
temperament have been most in danger, for the mortality among them 
has amounted to a tenth, while among a bilious people, it has been only 
a fiftieth. Females have suflered much less than males. 

Suicidea in EtwlatuL The number of suicides committed in Weal- 
minster, a part of London, containing, in 1821, one hundred and eigliCf- 
one thousand inhabitants, from the year 1813 to the year 1834, bctti 
included, was two hundred and ninety, of which two hundred andeevea 
were conmiitted by men, and eighty-three by women. In all these 
cases, except five, verdicts of insanity were returned. During the eight 
last years of this period, the average number of suicides per annum was 
less by almost six than in the previous years. 

Silk Manufadwre. A new process for winding and spinning the silky 
directly, at one operation, from the cocoons of Uie silk-worm, has been 
invented by M. Bonnard, and the machines he has had constructed for 
this purpose enable him to procure silk of the greatest degree of 
fineness. This new mode of spinning is adapted to spin from cold, 
warm, or hot water. Vhe principles of the method seem to consist in 
tlie precision and regularity of the motion of the machines, and the 
arrangement for preventing the silk being wound on the same place 
too frequently. In M. Bonnard's machine, one hundred and mnety 
revolutions take place before the thread is again laid over that pre- 
viously wound upon the same place. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



BIOGRAPHT. 

Juvenile Piety and Intelligence, illustrated in the Life and Death of 
Margaret Ann Walton, daughter of the Rev. W. C. Walton, of Bethany, 
Virginia. Philadelphia. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Baldwin, D. D. late Pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church in Boston, who died at Waterville, Maine, August 29, 
18^. Together with a Funeral Sermon, occasioned by his Death, by 
the Rev. Daniel Chessman, HalloweU, Maine. Boston. 

DRAMA. 

• 

The Acting American Theatre. No. 11. Containing the Comedy of 
<* Much Ado about Nothing." With a Portrait of Miss Kelly, in the 
character of Beatrice. 

The Acting American Theatre. No. III. Containing the Tragedy 
of ** Superstition." With a finely engraved Portrait of Mrs Duff, in the 
character of Mary. 

EDUCATION. 

A Manual of Chemistry, on the basis of Professor Brando's, containing 
the principal Facts of the Science, arranged in the Order in which they 
are discussed and illustrated in the Lectures at Harvard University, 
New England. Compiled from the works of Brande, Henry, Berzelius, 
and others. By John W. Webster, M. D. Boston. 8vo. pp. 603. 

A Manual of Mineralogy and Geology, designed for tne Use of 
Schools, &c. By Ebenezer Emmons, M. u. Adopted as a Text Book 
in the Rensselaer School, Albany. 

The Second Book, or Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. Boston. 
18mo. pp. 142. 

A Just Standard for Pronouncing the English Language. By Lyman 
Cobb. Revised Edition. Ithaca, N. Y. ISmo. pp. 168. 

Juvenile PhUosopher ; or. Youth's Manual of Philosophy. In Four 
Parts. Second revised Edition. (Jeneva, N. Y. 18mo. pp. 372. 

The American Instructor. Second Book. Designed for the Common 
Schools in America. By Hall J. Kelly, A. M. Second Edition. Boston. 
12mo. pp. 168. 

Geography ; or, a Description of the World. In three Parts. Ac- 
companied with an Atlas. To which is added, an easy Method of 
Constructing Maps, illustrated by Plates, for the Use of Schools and 
Academies. By Daniel Adams, A. M. Ninth Edition. Boston. 12mo. 
pp.323. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. Illustrated with Plates. By the 
Author of Conversations on Chemistry, &c. With Corrections and 
Improvements, appropriate Questions, and a Glossary, by Dr Thomas 
P. Jones. 

Deutches Lesebuch for Anfanger. Cambridge, N. E. 12mo. pp.252. 

The Latin Reader. From the Fifth German Edition. By Frederic 
Jacobs. Second American Edition. Boston. 12mo. pp. 166. 
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Pablius Virgilins Maro. Bucolica, Georgica, et Maem. Aceedoat 
Clavis-Metrica, Notule Anglice, et Questiones, nee non Index Vocabu- 
lorum Uberrima. Cura B. A. Gould. Id Usum Schole BostoiueiiM^ 
Bostonife. 8vo. pp. 809. * 

GEOeRAPHT. 

An Atias of Ancient Geography, compriaed in Sixteen Mape, aeleeted 
from the most approved Works, to elucidate the Writings of die Andent 
Authors, both Sacred and Profane. Philadelphia. 

A Pocket Map of the Environs of Philadelphia, drawn on a Scale of 
Two Miles to an Inch, intended as a Guide to the various Towns, &c. 
within Fifteen Miles of the City. Philadelphia. 

LAW. 

The Gbinion of the Circuit Court of the United States, Eastern Dis- 
trict, of Virginia, pronounced by Marshall, Chief Justice, in the cele- 
brated case of Garnett, Ex. of Brooke, v. Macon. Richmond. 

The American Pleader, or Lawyer's Guide. By William Waller 
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Six Months in the West Indies in 1825. New York. 1826. 

12mo. pp. 294. 

This book is written in a lively and amusing manner ; but with 
rather too fixed a determination in tlie author, to be witty at all 
times. Its morality and its style are both loose, and the pre- 
dominant tastes displayed are those of a ban mvant. It embraces 
the government side of the question, in regard to British cotenial 

galicy, and represents tlie slaves as well treated and contented, 
ome of the descriptions may be interesting to our readers. The 
following is the author's account of his arrival at Barbadoes, in 
company with an English bishop, who had gone out to minister 
in the West Indies. 

I was present when the first protestant bishop arrived in the 
bay, and the landing was a spectacle which I shall not easily for- 
get. The ships of war were dressed and their yards manned, and 
salutes fired ; this was pretty and common ; but such a sight as 
the Carenage presented very few have ever witnessed. On the 
Quay, on the mole, on boats, on posts, on house tops, through 
Qoors and windows, wherever a human foot could stand, was one 
appaUing mass of black faces. As the barge passed slowly along, 
the emotions of the multitude were absolutely tremendous ; they 
threw up their arms and waved their handkerchiefs, they danced^ 
and jumped, and rolled on the ground, they sung and screamed and 
shouted and roared, till the whole surface of the place seemed to 
be one huge grin of delight Then they broke out into a thousand 
wild exclamations of joy and passionate congratulations, uttered 

VOL. IV. 41 
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with such vehemence, that, new as it wsa then to me, it nude me 
tremble ; till I was somewhat restored by a chorus of negro girls,^ 
" De Bissop is come ; de Bissop is come ! He is coming to mmrrj 
us, coming to mair; us, ccHoing to mury us all ! " 

In regard to educa^n b the islands, our author observes ; 

A great desideratum in the West Indies is a place of studj and 
retirement for young men. As it is, thos^ who cannot iSofd ths 
heavy expense of going to Oxford or Cambridge, are obliged to 
break off the unfinished work of instruction, to set up at seventeeD 
or eighteen for men, and undertake the charge of duties for which 
the; are utterly unqualified. They come away from school half 
educated in heart and intellect, and are then for the moot part 
placed in eituatione, where erery temptation to liceutiousneas be- 
sets their path, and many dangerous privilege ore of neceasitj 
committed to their discretionary exercise. With regard to the 
wants of the church, the deficiency is still more severely felt ; the 
present plan of general improvemeDl demands such a number <^ 
well informed youths as catechists or clergymen, as the islands 
under the actual system of things cannot supply ; hence the nece^ 
sity of bringing men from England, who are of course wholly un- 
acquainted with the peculiar condition of the society in the midit 
of which they are to labour, or of employing in very difficult enter- 
prises persons who at the best perhaps Iwve nothing but their good 
mtentions to recommend them. If the interval between seventeen 
and twenty-three is hasordoua in this country, what must it be in 
the West Indies, where there exists no retreat from the seducticHia 
of awakening passion, no scope or aid for the derelopement of the 
higher and more latent powers of the human mind. 

The following is a description of some remarkable features in 
West Indian vegetation, ana of the nest of the corn-bird. 

After breakfast we rode through the yet half-cultivated coontrj 
in our way to the Indian Mission at Savana Grande. Nothing 
can be more wretched than the appearance of the land in the first 
process of clearing ; fire is the principal agent, and the surface of 
tlie earth is obstructed with trunks and branches of trees black 
and ghastly with the conflagration. I am told that these trees are 
usually left to rot away, as the expense of drawing them off would 
be too heavy, besides that the soil is much enriched by the im- 
mense deposition of vegetable matter. But the still standing woods 
are magnilicenL The moat striking feature in their vegetation is 
the parasite race of plants... their variety, magnitude, and colours 
are astonishing. It is oflen difficult to distinguish the standard 
tree from the luxuriant weeds which interlace and enmesh its 
branches with their tendrils in an indissoluble union. Many oC 
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these bear the most gorgeous flowers upon their bosoms of un- 
&ding green ; the wild pine burns in the sun like a topaz rising 
out of a calix of emerald. From the topmost limbs of the giant 
fathers of the forest, such as the silk-cotton tree, bois Le Seur,* and 
various kinds of friguera, you see the creeper, like a cord, hanging 
down one hundred and fifty feet, another |prows down parallel with 
the first, the wind twists them together mto bell-ropes, as Ligon 
well puts it ; others are successively united in this way, till at 
length the creeper, now a stout sapling, fixes itself in the ground, 
takes root, and like a gracefiil pillar supports the mighty architrave 
above. Fresh creepers again form a tracery round these and 
around the parent tree, and swell by accretion to such an enor- 
mous size, that they put me in mind of the huge and endless foldi 
of the strangling serpents of the Laocoon. 

But nothing pleased me so much as the corn-bird's nest.t This 
bird, in order to lay her eggs in safety, and defeat those ingenious 
hidalgos the monkeys, weaves a kind of purse net, such as we see 
used in petty shops to contain balls of twine and other light arti- 
cles. This she suspends by a twisted cord of creepers firom the 
outermost limb of many of the great trees ; at the bottom of the 
purse, which is the broadest part, lies the nest, and there she 
swings away backwards and forwards before the breeze in the 
prettiest manner imaginable. I believe she gets in at the bottom, 
but the extreme height prevented me firom seeing the aperture. If 
a man were disposed to be fancifiil, he would say that the Indians 
borrowed their chinchorro or hammock firom the corn-bird's nest, 
though the bird has the advantage a thousand times over in airi- 
ness and motion. 

Our readers will be amused with the account of a parQr of 
negroes, who had assembled to be baptized and married by the 
newly arrived bishop. 

According to appointment, at nine the next morning, Mr 
Mitchell's house was surrounded by a noisy multitude of men, 
womeuj and children. Some came to be baptized, some to gossip, 
and some to be married. Many of the latter brought in their arms 
smiling arguments that the prayers of the churclr for fecundity 
would be superfluous. They all entered the house with perfect 
nonchalance, roamed about in every part of it, and laughed and 
gabbled in as unrestrained a manner as they would have done in 
their own huts. Mrs Mitchell's parlour, where I had slept, was 
constituted baptistery and altar. A white cloth was spread on the 
table, and a large glass vase, filled with pure water, was placed in 

* 

* ** I do not pretend to ipell this word coirectly. I only cmugbt it ia con?erMttoa, 
and believe it it tome man • name.** 
t The oriole or tylvia peneitit of Bufiuw I believe. 
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the middle. After about a quarter of an hour's arduous exertions 
on the part of the governor and commandant, these light-hearted 
creatures were reduced to as low a degree of noise, as their naturea 
would admit. The bishop then read the first part of the service^ 
the whole party kneeling on the floor ; but when the rite <^ 
aspersion came to be performed, there had like to have been a riot 
from the mothers jockeying for the honour of first baptism at the 
bishop's hand. The two chaplains ministered till they streamed^ 
and never did I hear such incessant squalling and screaming as 
arose from the regenerated piccaninnies. I think seventy were 
baptized and registered, which was the most laborious part of all. 
We had some difiiculty in collecting them for the conclusion of 
the service, but upon the whole the adult negroes behaved exceedr 
ingly well, and displayed every appearance of unfeigned devotion. 

And then came Hymen ! Bless thine eyes, sweet divinity, how 
I love thee ! Thou that earnest so easily to those poor votaries* 
when wilt thou come to me ? When wilt thou with a spark from 
thy golden torch set fire to political economy, and reduce to ashes 
the relation which sexagenarians have created between population 
and the means of subsistence. 

About a dozen couples were agreed, but seven or eight more 
were influenced by the sweet contagion, and struck up a marriage 
on the spot, as we see done at the ends of the old comedies. One 
woman, I remember, turned sulky and would not come to the 
scratch, but Chesapeak her lover was not to be so done ; *' Now 
you savey, Moll,'' said he, *' me no tand your shim shams ; me 
.come to be married, and me wiU be married ; you come beg me 
when I got another ; " still Moll coquetted it ; Chesapeak went 
out, staid five minutes, and, as I am a Christian man, brought in a 
much prettier girl under his arm, and was married to her forthwith. 
I suppose Chesapeak had his reputation. I have known cases in 
England, where something of this sort of manly conduct would 
have had a very salutary eSect. Now a grand difficulty arose firom 
there being no rings ; those in the women's ears being too large 
by half. Hereupon I took, — ^not thy hair, my Eugenia ! oh, no, — 
but a gold hoop which my good father bought for me from a 
wandering Jew ; this I proffered for the service of the sable bride- 
grooms, and I now wear it as a sort of charm as close as possible 
to Eugenia's hair. It noosed thirteen couples. I gave away most 
of the brides ; one of them, a pretty French girl of the Romish 
faith, behaved very ill ; she giggled so much that the clergyman 
threatened to desist firom the ceremony, and her mate, a quiet and 
devout protestant, was very angry with her. When she was 
kneeling after the blessing, I heard her say to her husband, — 
'* Dit-on, Jean ! hooka drole maniere de se marier ! he ! he ! he ! " 
I '11 warrant she leads her spouse a decent life of it. 
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Our author thus describes the appearance of the fire-flies of 
St Lucia in an evening. 

As I gazed, the air burst into atoms of green fire before my fiice, 
and in an instant they were gone ; I turned round, and saw all 
the woods upon the mountains illuminated with ten thousands of 
flaming torches moving in every direction, now rising, now fallinff, 
vanishing here, reappearing there, converging to .a globe, and dis- 
persing in spangles. No man can conceive from dry description 
alone the magical beauty of these glorious creatures ; so far fi'om 
their effects having been exaggerated by travellers, I can say that 
I never read an account in prose or verse which in the least pre- 
pared me for the reality. 

There are two sorts, the small fly which flits in and out in the 
air, the body of which I have never examined ; and a kind of 
beetle, which keeps more to the woods, and is somewhat mora 
stationary, like our glow-worm. This last has two broad eyes oo 
the back of its head, which, when the phosphorescent energy is 
not exerted, are of a dull parchment hue, but, upon the animal's 
being touched, shoot forth two streams of green light as intense as 
the purest gas. But the chief source of splendour is a cleft in the 
belly, through which the whole interior of the beetle appears like 
a red hot furnace. I put one of these natural lamps under a wine 
glass in my bed-room in Trinidad, and, in order to verify some 
accounts, which I have heard doubted, I ascertained the hour on 
my watch by its light alone with the utmost facility. 

The condition of the slaves in the West Indies is spoken of in 
the following terms. 

People will difler in their estimates of the degree of comfort 
enjoyed by the adult slaves, but Mr BLxton himself could not doubt 
the happiness of the children. In ths cliangeable climate of 
Britain, where infants must be wrapped up in firocks and mantles 
and caps and shoes, we have no notion of the vigorous precocity 
of life which is so common in the West Indies ; there the punchy 
little Indian Bacchus stands up like a man in twelve months, and, 
instead of the unmindful vacancy of our babies, stares at you with 
the good impudent assurance which Raflael puts in the eyes of his 
Child. They dance together in rings amidst their fathers and 
mothers who may be working the fkrm court, and throw trash at 
each other, as Eton boys do chestnuts or snow-balls. One naked 
urchin ran full butt behind me, thrust his curly pate through my 
legs, and looked up in my face with irresistible impertinence. I 
believe I should have licked the scoundrel if he had pushed me 
into the pond, which he was near doing* Jerryjorimbo, a par- 
ticular ally of mine, must ne?ds dimb up my back in order to pat 
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tfffojred aj deept Accordinglj thete wit i natmi m lmj fw i i - 
tticstKMi oT swest between me ud aoMe ibueiw of His Mijf Jti *s 
i l y e c to and Mr Jordui't jiavea* The wmntwj » i capinl aigfac 
b M 1 bvfe open rooai widi tbe floor c oteie d whb w wde a trajs, 
wmd in eich tra j a aaked mggaVimg^ There thej are, froB the 
Hon bom to-daj« op to ei^t or nine nmitha of age, horn the 
■Ban black fnM'mg op to a respectable sacking pig. Such 
aereamiiig, newliiig, and grinniDg! The Tenerable oorae sits 
pbcidlj in tbe middle, and administen pap to the joong gentle> 
men when thej seem to aqoaD from honger . Tbej amff childreB 
hmI tnrkies in the same wa j, fay placing the rictim oo its back in 
their lap, inoerting a hunp of the fimd in tbe mootb, and then seeing 
k well down with the thomb and €)re-6nger. The nc^io women 
wiO do this to eiceaa, and there is no oonnncing them of the erfl 
consequences, though, it is notorioos, that this imrdinate repletion 
b a common canse of death amongst tbe joong in tbe coloiues. 

In Barbados the sbres bare oo prorisaon groonds properly so 
eaOed ; these farm a part of the estate, and thej laboor upon them 
as on tbe rest of tbe plantation. Bat thej bare aO gardens of their 
own which thej maj coltirate as thej please, and a dressed meal 
is alwajs provided for them in tbe middle of tbe day, which ia 
exclosire of their daily allowance from tbe store of tbe master. 
That they bare time to cnltiTate their patches of land is clear from 
the fiict that they always are coltirated ; either yams, Indian com, 
plantains, or even canes, are to be seen growing roond erery hat. 
The bat is a cottage thatched with palm-branches, and divided 
into two rooms ; one is the chamber of the parents, tbe other the 
fonmKMi hall, with a table, chairs, and a broad bench with back 
to it for the children to sleep on at night Some hots are larger 
and smarter than this. Jack something or other, tbe driver on 
the Society's estate, has two large ioar post beds, looking-glasses, 
and framed pictares. Jack is a good-natured fellow, offered me 
some wine, and hath begotten tweTre children or more. • * * 

That there are degrees in slavery is troe ; the different education 
and more different tempers of their masters will cerate in various 
ways upon the condition of the slaves, and between the highest 
and the lowest stage there will be often a greater space than be- 
tween freedom and some states of slavery itself. The well-dressed 
lady's maid or gentleman's butler and groom seem scarcely beneath 
the same classes of people in England ; they receive no wages, 
indeed, and cannot leave their service ; but it must be recollected 
that they enjoy under their master's protection almost every thing 
which they could buy with money, and that their cotmtry is so 
■mall^ and society so nniibrm in it, that the wish to see the un« 
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known world and to try other serviceSf which would render such 
a restriction tormenting in Eqgland or France,. can affect their 
contentment in a very slight degree. The other extreme of servi- 
tude comprises the slaves belonging to the petty land proprietors, 
and the white and coloured tradesmen, mechanics, and keepers of 
hotels in the towns. The servi senforum^ the slaves of slaves, 
occur so rarely as not to be worth taking into the account, except 
for the purpose of instancing a curious right of slavery, and of 
reprobating its allowance. I am far from meaning to condemn all 
these classes of masters by wholesale ; it oflen happens, I am told» 
that they are even too indulgent, and admit Uieir slaves to & 
fiuniliarity which can do no good to either party ; but I am bdund 
to say that the only cases of cruelty, which I either met with or 
heard of in the West Indies, were one and all perpetrated bj 
persons of this description. As the owners live worse, the slaves 
must of necessity live worse also ; as their owners are less enlight* 
ened, less affected by public opinion, nay, oftentimes as barbarous 
or even more so than themselves, they the slaves must of course 
profit less under the instruction, and be more completely at the 
mercy of the passions of such their masters. 

These are the two extremes ; the average condition is that of 
the labourers in the field upon respectable estates. These consti* 
tute seven or eight tenths of the whole slave population. In point 
of ease and shade their life is much inferior to that of the planter's 
domestic ; in food, care in sickness, instruction, and regular pro- 
tection, they are incomparably better off than the wretched thralls 
of the low inhabitants of the towns. The positive amount of theis 
rights and privileges is, as I have occasionally remarked, various 
in various islands ; in none is it greater, in few so great as in 
Barbados. There are many things in the slave management of 
that colony, which might be advantageously imitated by the 
planters of other islands ; but at the same time this is a matter 
which depends so much upon local circumstances that it would be 
presumptuous in any one to condemn, upon general principles 
alone, those who do not avail themselves of the example. 

These extracts seem to show that the condition of the slaves 
is less wretched than is generally imagined. That of the free 
people of colour, in some of the islands at least, seems to be 
tolerable. Speaking of St Christopher's, our author observes ; 

I believe I have reason to say that there is no colony, with 
perhaps the exception of Grenada, where the free coloured people 
are treated with so much justice as in St Kitt's. There are in- 
stances here of respectable white and coloured persons intermarry- 
ing, which is a conquest over the last and most natural of all 
prejudices. The only newspaper in die island is conducted by a. 
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coloured man, and what is more, as well conducted as anj 
in the West Indies. Their oaths as witnesses they have lonjg^ 
possessed. I believe, but I am not certain, that they vote indlci- 
etiminateiy with the whites in the election of members for the 
Cfeneral Assembly. I received the sacrament myself after a black 
iroman, and the odious custom of burying them and the slaves ill 
^'detached piece of ground is not common, and where it did exist 
«' litde while' ago I believe it has b^n since abolished at the 
damest instances of t\\^ worthy bishop. 

, In regard tp Antigua, also, it is said ; 

In Antigua they are upon the whole fairly treated, though there 
are still many things which should b3 granted to them, if not for 
conscience* sake, yet because it is useless to withhold theiml 
There is considerable personal property possessed by this clasSt 
and the only or the principal newspaper of the island is conducted 
by a coloured man ; a circumstance which a Barbadian woald 
think imported a tolerable share of liberality in the white 6bn>- 
munity. 

_The concluding observation, respecting Barbadoes, shows that 
this liberal treatment is not. universal. 

The character of die aboriginal inhabitants of the islands, a 
large number of whom our audK)r saw in Trinidad, is thus 
drawn; 

They seem to be the identical race of people whose forefathers 
Columbus discovered, and the Spaniards worked to death in 
Hispaniola. They are short in stature (none that I saw exceed* 
ing five feet and six inches), vellow in complexion, their eyes dark, 
their hair long, lank, and glossy as a raven's wing ; they have a 
remarkable space between the nostrils and the upper lip, and a 
breadth and massiveness between the shoulders that would do 
credit to the Famese Hercules. Their hands and feet are small- 
boned and delicately shaped. Nothing seems to affect them like 
other men ; neither joy nor sorrow, anger or curiosity, take any 
hold of th^m. Both mind and body are drenched in the deepest 
apathy ; the children lie quietly on their mother's bosoms ; silence 
is in their dwellings, and idlesse in all their ways. 

In the foUowing sketch, theu* character is compared with thai 
of the negroes. 

The amazing contrast between these Indians and the negroes 
powerfully arrested my attention. Their complexions do not differ 
so much as their minds and dispositions. In the f^rst, life stag- 
nates ; in the last, it is tremulous with irritability. The negroes 
cannot be silent ; they talk in spite of themselves. Every passion 
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acts upon them with strange intensity ; their uiger b sudden and 
furious, their mirth clamorous and excessive, xheir curiosity auda^ 
^ious, and their love the sheer demand for gratification of an ar- 
dent animal desire. Yet hy their nature they are good-humoured 
in the highest degree, and I know nothing niore delightful than to 
be met by a group of negro girls, and be saluted with their kind 
*' How d'ye, massa ? how d'ye, massa ? " their sparkling eyes and 
bunches of white teeth. It is said that even the slaves despise 
the Indians, and I think it very probable; they are decidedly 
inferior as intelligent beings. Indeed their history and existence 
form a deep subject for speculation. The flexibility of temper of 
the rest of mankind has been for the most part denied to them ; 
they wither under transport^ion, they die under labour ; they will 
never willingly or 'generally amalgamate with the races of Europe 
or Africa; if lefl to themselves, with ample means of subsistence, 
they decrease in numbers every year ; if compelled to any kind of 
improvement, they reluctantly acquiesce, and relapse with certainty 
the moment the external compulsion ceases. They shrin^k before 
the approach of other nations as it were by instinct ; they are now 
not known in vast countries of which, they were once the only 
inhabitants ; and it should almost seem that they have been 
destined by a mysterious Providence to people a third part of the 
globe, till in the appointed time the New World should be laid 
open to the Old, and the ceaseless and irresistible stream of popu- 
lation from the East should reach them, and insensibly sweep them 
from off the face of the earth. 

The condition of the jails in the West Indies may be judged 
of from the following description of that of Antigua. 

The jail is like most others in the West Indies, that is to say, 
as bad in every way as possible. The windows of some of the 
rooms look into the street, and through those on the ground floor 
any communication, either of rum or talk, may go on at all times. 
The court is a mere swamp of mud and water with pigs wallowing 
about in it, and the whole scene is wretched beyond description. 
They adopt here also the practice of turning out gangs of prisoners 
to walk in the streets with a chain about their legs. It is really 
amazing that in a colony so enlightened as Antigua, where their 
other public institutions are conducted in a very exemplary man-^ 
ner, such* a gross nuisance should be permitted to remain under 
the eyes of the legislature. 

But little is said on the subject of religion. A large portion 
of the negroes in the English islands are methodists ; and, from 
the system of classes and confessions which prevails among this 
sect, our author apprehends consequences dangerous to the tran* 

VOL. IV. 42 
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JuDlrty of the colonies. The different views of the French and 
Inglish settlers, and the consequent effects upon the conditio^ 
of the different islands are thus described ; 

The' French colonists, whether Creoles or Europeans, consider 
the West Indies as their country ; they cast no wistful looks to- 
wards France ; they have not even a pacquet of their own ; they 
inarry, educate, and build in and for the West Indies, and the 
West Indies alone. In our colonies it is quite different ; except a 
few regular Creoles, to whom gratis rum and gratis coloured 
mothers for their children have become quite indispensable, every 
one regards the colony as a temporary lodging-place, where they 
must sojourn in sugar and molasses till their mortgages will let 
them live elsewhere. They call EnglSnd their home, though many 
of them have never been there ; they talk of writing home and 
going home, and pique themselves more on knowing the probable 
result of a contested election in England, than on mending their 
roads, establishing a police, or purifying a prison. The French 
colonist deliberately expatriates himself; the Englishman never. 
If our colonies w^e to throw themselves into the hands of the 
North Americans, as their enemies say that some of them wish tfQ 
do, the planters would make their little triennial trips to New 
York as they now do to Eondon. The consequence of this feeling 
is, that every one, that can do so, maintains some correspondence 
with England, and when any article is wanted, he sends to 
£ngland for it. Hence, except in the case of chemical drugs, 
there is an inconsiderable market for an imported store of miscel- 
laneous goods, much less for an assortment of articles of the same 
kind. A different feeling in Martinique produces an opposite 
effect ; in that island very little individual correspondence exists 
with France, and consequently there is that effectual demand for 
books, wines, jewellery, haberdashery, dLc. in the colony itself, 
which enables labour to be divided almost as far as in the mother 
country. In St Pierre there are many shops which contain nothing 
but bonnets, ribbons, and silks, others nothing but trinkets and 
toys, others hats only, and so on, and there are rich tradesmen in 
St Pierre on this account. Bridge Town would rapidly becon»e a 
wealthy place, if another system were adopted ; for not only would 
the public convenience be much promoted by a steady, safe, and 
abundant importation, and separate preservation of eaclwarticle in 
common request, but the demand for tliose articles would be ooe 
hundred fold ^eater in Bridge Town itself than it now is on the 
same account m London, Liverpool, or Bristol, when impeded and 
divided and frittered away by a system of parcel-sending across 
the Atlantic. Supply will, under particular circumstances, create 
tenand. If a post were established in Barbados, or a steam- 
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boat started between the islands, a thousand letters would be 
written where there are one hundred now, and a hundred persons 
would interchange visits where ten hardly do at present. I want 
a book and cannot borrow it ; I would purchase it instantly from 
a bookseller in my neighbourhood, but I may not think it worth 
my while to send for it over the ocean, when, with every risk, I 
must wait at the least three months for it. The moral consequences 
of this system are even more to be lamented than the economicalt 
but I will say more about that at some other time. 

On the whole, these sketches, though disfigured with con- 
siderable looseness of language, thought, and principle, with 
particular descriptions of West Indian cookery, and with classi- 
cal quotatbns which have no peculiar point, are instructire and 
amusing. 



1. ^n Address J delivered before the Massachusetts Society fir 
the Suppression of Intemperance^ at their Annual Meetvi 
May J 1825. By John Ware, M. D. Boston. 18i 
12mo. pp. 23. 

2. An Address J delivered before the Massachusetts Society for 
the Suppression of hUemperancCj June, 1826. By Gamaliel 
Bradford, M. U. Boston. 12mo. pp. 24. 

It is not indifl^rence to the benevolent and patriotic effi>rts of 
this, and of similar spcieties, that has prevented our earlier notice 
of them, and of the subject to which they relate. Nor have we 
ever deemed this, or any kindred enterprise, unappropriate to 
our pages. We take occasion, therefore, from the publication, 
ahnost simultaneously, of these sensible and well written pamph- 
lets, to atone, however imperfectly, for our past silence on an 
interesting and important topic, and to state, with little regard to 
niceness of phraseology, some of the leading thoughts which 
occur to us respecting it. % 

It is a thankless office, we well know, to search out and expose 
the disorders, sins, and dangers of the community to which we 
bek)ng. The exposure of evil generally subjects men to the 
imputation of a cynical temper; their motives are impeached, 
and their measures, if they adopt any, are reproached and con- 
demned. Or, if their intentions are spared, their imadnatkMis, 
at least, are represented as distempered. Amidst the hght and 
splendours of a prosperous era, it is foolishly supposed, tHat evils 
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are discerned, like spots on the sun, only through some darkened 
medium. It is not so. We " pity," as much as could the curate 
of Coxwold, " the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and cry, 't is all barren." Equally pitiable is his temper, who, 
in surveying the moral condition oi a country like ours, perceives 
notliing but depra\'ity and vice, and anticipates nothing but 
decrepitude and ruin. 

The painter, who sketches a single view, may be excused for 
confining his eye to the narrow limits which his canvass is in- 
tended to exhibit; but what should we say of his soul or even of 
his genius, were he to return from the south of Europe, impressed 
only by the frightfully impending cliffi of the Alps, the eternal frost 
of dieir summits, or the gloom of the shades in the vallies at their 
base ? Far from us be that morbid, boding spirit, which never 
bounds at the view of the moral youth and energy of our country, 
and never exults in the anticipation of her ripened virtue and 
glory. Such a spirit, however, it is useless to deprecate or to 
aisavow. The danger lies in the other extreme. The state of 
our comrauaity is so happy, its prospects so brilliant, that it is 
difficult to cherish b ourselves, or to excite in others, the vigi- 
lance and precaution which alone will preserve and augment our 
felicity. But when mischiefs are presented, not to the imagina- 
tion, but to the senses ; mischiefs, not in their scattered elements, 
but in their settled combination ; not in their straggling, incipent 
movements, but in their organized discipline ; not skirmishing on 
the frontiers, but boldly advancing to the heart of the empire ; 
the patriot must awake from his lethargy and his reveries ; must 
turn from complacent musings upon • his country's strength and 
happiness; must sound the alarm, and invoke his countrymen 
to unite in defence and resistance. Such a mischief exists 
among us. It rages among our citizens in peace, and our soldiers 
in war. It is wasting property, health, and life ; imposing burdens 
on the rich, and ruining the poor ; impairing public virtue, and 
destroying domestic peace ; not only diminishing the enjoyments 
of this Ufe, but blighting the hopes of the next. 

While, therefore, we do not affect to preach, and would 
eschew any approximation to canting or whining, our readers 
will pardon us for addressing them as patriots, and calling their 
attention to some of the political evils which are the effect of that 
unexampled use of spirituous liquors, for which this country is 
disCTacefulIy preeminent. 

The strength of every political community depends upon its 
numbers, resources, and virtue. There is doubtless a limit, be- 
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Jond which an increase of numbers weakens society. This 
mit, however, is to be ascertained not merely by numerical 
calculation, but by the means which a country possesses for sup- 
porting its population. It is unnecessary to advert to the maxims 
of political economists, on this subject ; for no part of our country 
has arrived at that stage, in which a diminution of numbers is 
necessary to political health. Even in this ancient Common- 
wealth, we have but one hundredth part of the population which 
proficients in statistics assert that the soil is capable of sustaining. 
Asides, our rapid increase proves that our numbers are not yet 
redundant ; no truth being more manifest than that men will not 
continue to multiply gready beyond the means of support. It is 
certain, then, that any thing which diminishes our numbers, or 
retards their increase, is an evil. Especially will he so consider 
it, who takes an enlarged view of our political relations, and looks 
forward to the destiny which seems to be allotted to the Ameri- 
can nation. The loss of six thousand inhabitants annually, will, 
within the life of man, retard the increase of population in the 
United States to a degree which no one will believe, until he has 
made the computation.* But to six thousand, at least, is the 
list of deaths annually swelled by the ravages of intemperate 
drinking. The bills of mortality which are presented to our in- 
spection, so far as the causes of death are stated, give the fright- 
ful intelligence, that one thirty-fifth part of those who go down to 
death, are prematurely hurried oflf by drunkenness. Melancholy 
facts under our own eyes, make these statements perfectiy 
credible. Why, then, is so littie emotion or inquiry excited ? 
What anxiety, apprehension, and alarm are produced by a fatal 
epidemical disease ! The hand of benevolence, the skill and 
vigilance of the faculty, and the arm of the magistrate are exerted 
to mitigate, to remedy, to prevent. But while the pestilence 
slays its thousands, intemperance destroys its ten thousands*. 
This mighty architect of ruins has reared more monuments in 
the valley of death, than all the judgments with which affronted 
Heaven has chastised our country. Yet benevolence has been 
torpid, and the laws have slept. 

Let some wasting and stubborn disease attack a littie village, 
and for a few short weeks the daily knell summons to a neigh- 

* We do not adopt the notion of Mr M*Gullocb,— the sUndin^, flippant witness 
before committees of the British parliament,— who pronounces pohtical economy to 
be *' the tnost exact of moral sciences/* and who, last year, asserted, that ** pestilence 
never permanently retarded the increase of population in any country ; * and who 
stated y to a shilling, the additional capital necessary to prevent the increase of popu- 
iMion in Ireland nom bcGomlng a national cun« ! 
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hour's obsequies ; dejection and awe ^ize upon the mind ; solici- 
tude looks out at each earnest eye ; fear and precaution are awake 
and busy, and sympathy mingles its tears with the offices c^ 
kindness and religion. If, however, in the same vicinity, one 
after another, in fearful succession, plunges Jiimself in death by 
intoxication, no general concern is manifested ; no arm is rlused 
to arrest the suicide. It is lighdy said, that a unit is added 
to the bills of mortality ; that the retailer has lost a customeri 
and Bacchus a votary. We ask, Is not this the apathy, and 
this the language of the day? We ask the friends ot their 
country, Does not this demand the severest reprobation.'^ Is it 
humane ? Is it christian f Is it patrioUc ? 

Though the desolations of death produce little excitement, it 
might be expected that a sense of interest would quicken sensi- 
bility, when rags and poverty call for legal relief. The evil of 
pauperism is great and increasing. Its burdens will soon swdl 
to that giganUc amount which defies calculation. " England 
now presents a spectacle unparalleled in history. Tlie voice of 
her parliament, the language of her legislators, and the testimooy 
of her public economists concur in pointing to her pauperian as 
an abuse which shakes her system to its centre." The annual 
expense of the pauper system in England, is not less than thir^- 
five and a half millions of dollars. One ninth part of her popu- 
lation is supported by one third part of the remainder. Ttus 
mischief is not tlie growth of recent and trying days» It has 
been increasing and gathering strength for more than two centu- 
ries. We mention this tremendous evil in a foreign country, not 
to excite wonder, but to stimulate inquiry and reflection. We, 
in New England, are pursuing the same course with regard to 
paupers, and are proceeding with frightful rapidity to the same 
results. Our pauper system and theirs are the same in almoal 
every principle. The expense there comes upon die landholder ; 
here all property is taxed for this object. This, however, makes 
no difference in the principle. It makes neither one pauper less 
nor more. There is only one diflference which much affects the 
increase or diminution of the poor. We do not allow a persoo 
to be removed for fear of future burdens merely. Until a man 
is chargeable, he cannot be taken from his abode and carried 
back to the place of his settlement. In a great variety of cases, 
it is otherwise in England. This is obviously a di^rence against 
them. There, a labouring man cannot safely pass the line of 
the parish where he is settled. The magistrate may co^npel his 
return. Thus, the only means of improving his condition may 
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be forciblj taken from hiro. In great manufacturing districts, a 
sudden depression of business deprives thousands of employmenti 
and the laws deny them the means of seeking it elsewhere, ex- 
cept on terms with which few can comply. This was the original 
system ; and though parliament, with sedulous care, has, within 
the last three fourths of a century, so modified and made excep- 
tions for the benefit of regularly bred artificers, that the pressure 
on them is somewhat alleviated, yet* it is still heavy and severe. 
With this difference only in the systems, we are proceeding with 
alarming strides in the downward road which England has trod- 
den, and are accumulating a burden, which, at no very distant day, 
will be too grievous to be borne. We may talk of the oppression 
of taxes in England ; of the inconstancy of her manutactures, 
which depend on foreign markets ; and of the astonishing in- 
crease of her labour-savmg machinery; and flatter ourselves that 
diese and other peculiarities conspire to render the state of that 
country difierent from our own. '' But there is a uniformity in 
moral causes and effects, that runs through the history of empires, 
and extendi back to the commencement of every political system 
that has arisen into existence. If public almshouses, the im- 
provident and indiscriminate administration of public and private 
charities, and many other resorts, have encouraged pauperism ia 
Great Kritain, they will have the same tendency here, whenever 
and wherever adopted. This is a rational and an mfalliUe 
truth, worthy to direct and guide in all deliberations and efibrts '' 
on this subject. 

The pauper burden of the State of Massachusetts has increased 
three filths within the last twenty-five years ; and probably that of 
the ioums has increased more. In this Commonwealth, — ^where 
the facilities for acquiring a livelihood are the blessing and the boast 
of the people ; where industry is sure of its reward ; where the 
soil will support one hundred times the present number of inhabi- 
tants, — ^it is an appaUing fact, that, at the beginning of only the third 
•century of its existence, one seventieth part of its population is sup- 
ported by public charity. There are not less than seven thousand 
paupers in this State, at an expense of at least three hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars annually. Half the yearly tax is levied 
and expended for this object ; while three hundred thousand dol- 
lars more b paid by the towns for the support of town paupers. 
If this sum were divided by the number of towns in tlie Com- 
monwealth, each would pay more than one thousand dollars per 
annum. Add to this sum the charge for State paupers, and it 
win appear that the citizens of Massachusetts are taxed about a 
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thousand dollars a day for their poor. This is not all. TIm» 
expenses of litigation respecting settlements are to be added to 
the account) — an item of a magnitude scarcely credible.* 

One half, at least, who, throughout the State of Massachusetts^ 
are reduced to want and cast ppon the public, are thus reduced 
by intemperate drinking. We do not say this at random, but 
after much inquiry, and upon satisfactory data. We have do 
doubt it is so in other states. The nonsense and falsehood, 
therefore, are not to be tolerated, — ^that the drunkard is an 
enemy only to himself and his family. 

The time is at hand,— >indeed it has already arrived, — when 
every friend of the State, every man who regards his own in- 
terest, must think and act with reference to the diminution of 
the poor rates. The subject is a difficult and a delicate one, 
and this is not the occasion to discuss it. We have alluded to it^ 
in connexion with the immediate subject of oiur present remarks, 
and would willbgly awaken attention and excite alarm respect- 
ing it. 

Having thus glanced at the effects of drunkenness upon the 
numbers and resources of the country, we might proceed to 
depict its demoralizing efiects ; to show that it instigates to every 
crime within the cognizance of the law, — every crime which 
justice punishes or mercy pardons. But the subject is not to our 
taste, nor appropriately within our province. 

It is important that it should be understood how much of this 
evil arises from causes tliat are within the power of the law and 
the local magistrates, and how much may be done by the eflbrts 
of benevolent individuals, which cannot be reached by legislative 
enactments. It cannot be improper to notice incidentally the 
deficiencies in the laws themselves. 

The first great prominent mischief within tlie reach of the 
laws, as they now stand, is the enormous number of licensed 
houses. The very requisition of a license supposes the evil and 
danger of an unrestrained sale of ardent spirits. Experience 

* By a report of a committee of the legislature of New Hampshire, made abbat 
^ve years ago« it appears that the annual expenditure in that Slate for paupers, 
'* durin£ the period of the last twenty years, increased more than fourfold ; giving s 
ratio 01 increase that will double the expenditures in less than five years.** 

"From 1799 to 1805, expenses were $91,433 

From 1805 to 1810, do. 121,239 

From 1810 to 181S, do. 185,830 

From 1815 to 1820, do. 324.995 

" During the same period of twenty years, our population," say the committee, 
'* has not probably increased much more than ooe loorth. Habitual iDtoxicaiion is 
doubtleM the tuott ecmmon cause of paupecisn." 
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proves it. Otherwise there could be no necessity nor proprie^ 
m confining the sale of small quantities to select hands, it was 
not so in the temperate days of our early British ancestors. 
Until the reign of Edward VI. any man might keep an alehouse 
at his pleasure. If he kept a disorderly one, he was liable to be 
punished for a nuisance, like every other subject who so con- 
ducted his business as to annoy the community. But at that 
period, the evil had advanced to a stage which called for the 
mterference of the government ; and the license of the magistrate 
has ever since been required. In granting licenses, the magis- 
trates are required by the law, and by their oaths, to regard 
exclusively the public accommodation and welfare, without refer- 
ence to the importunity, the convenience, or the interest of the 
applicant. This, too, is the theory of our own laws ; and if it is 
not regarded in practice, there is a breach of trust and of duty, 
for which our municipal authorities and our Courts of Sessions 
are responsible. 

The establishment of respectable inns is a proof and an accom- 
paniment of increasing ci vihzatbn. The increase of dram-shops 
is the efiect and the cause of increased and increasing depravity. 
It may be affirmed broadly, and without qualification, that every 
public house not required for the convenience of travellers and 
wayfarers, is a seminary for idleness, misery, crime, and pauper- 
ism ; a public evil, and a cause of evil. The English statutes 
on this subject, and our own, assert this doctrine. Experience 
demonstrates it. Our selectmen are required to certily to the 
Court of Sessions, v>hat number of innholders and retailers they 
judge to be necessary for the public good. And to prevent intem- 
perance, and nuisances of vice and debauchery, the Sessions are 
directed not to license more persons^ in any town, to keep houses 
for common entertainment, or to retail spirituous liquors, than 
the justices shall judge necessary for the receiving and refreshment 
of travellers and strangers^ and to serve the public occasions of 
the town, or are necessary ybr the public good. Such are the 
requirements of the Massachusetts statute. But the spirit of this 
law is shamefully disregarded. We ask those who attend at the 
terms of court when licenses are granted, whether they should 
suspect that the justices, in many counties, had any responsibilinr 
or discretion on the subject ; whether they do not, in general, 
act as mere registers ? We have heard it openly announced, by 
the Court of Sessions in one county, that they should be governed 
entirely by the selectmen's certificate ; that they should license 
none without their approbation, and refuse license to no one for- 

voL. iv. 43 
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mally approbated. We call for the indignant reprobation of such 
a dereliction of duty, — such a paltry skulking from responsibility. 
We care not how trilling the function, let it be discharged wilb 
fidelity and care, according to law, according to the oath of the 
officer. But, if we except the ministers of the altar, we know 
not to whose hands the public morals are more definitely en- 
trusted, than to those, who, not in the first instance, but in a kind 
of appeUate jurisdiction, control the licenses for public houses. 
Theurs is a SQlemn judicial trust. By carelessly executing, they 
violate it. It is in their power to check the ravages of manl 
disease, or to overwhelm us with idlers, drunkards, and paupers. 

Selectmen have no higher duty than to preserve their towns 
from tlie vices and miseries of intemperance ; and we ask, why 
do not our laws require that they should be sworn to the frdthful 
performance of this duty ? By a statute (probably of no validiQr)^ 
they must take an oath impartially to execute their trust with 
regard to elections. But this is all. The pettiest ministerial 
officer,— even a hog-reeve, — -cannot extend his restraining hand, 
until he has been solemnly sworn into office. Why should not 
our municipal fathers be under at least an equal obligation to act 
with fidelity in confining the range of intemperance? We put it 
to their consciences, whether they would, under the solemnity of 
an oath, set their signature to a certificate that the public good 
requires that so many houses should be licensed as they now 
annually approbate. 

It requires no reasoning to show, that by a faithful discharge 
of duty, according to the letter and spirit of the law, intemper- 
ance could be checked, and salutary effects be inmiediately 
perceptible. It is most manifest, that every facility for procuring 
the means of intoxication must increase the evil. A conmiittee 
of the House of Commons in EIngland, who were charged, a few 
years since, with the duty of devising and reporting measures to 
diminish drunkenness, and its concomitant evils, stated their 
opinion, that the most efiectual metliod would be to lessen the 
number of public houses. The statement of facts, which accom- 
panied this report, proved the correctness of their opinion. 
When the number of such houses is greatly increased, there may 
be for a time a lack of support and of customers. Competition 
will arise, and vile measures be adopted to allure company. V 
mere idleness and thirst will not fill the house, some other 
inducement must be ofiered. There must be a puppetrshow» 
& juggler, a rope-dancer, or a shooting-match. It is a maxim, 
which the experience of the world has confirmed, that when 
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tm^ness of any kind is undertaken hj too many hands, there will 
be mismanagement, dishonest shifts, and ultimate mischief to all 
who are connected with or afiected by it, and to society. Obser- 
vation teaches us, that drunkards, like pigeons, will multiply in 
{proportion to the houses that are prepared for them. Experiments 
have shown, that their numbers are diminished by diminishing 
their haunts. In different parts of Massachusetts, the trial has 
been made with evident success. It was made by Mr Golden, 
while he was mayor of New York, with a firmness that deserves 
all commendation. He reduced the number of licenses one 
eighth, during the two first years he was in ojffice, and the con- 
sei][uence was an immediate diminution of drunkenness and of 
crimes. The warrants issued from the police ofiice for the 
apprehension of offenders against the peace, were reduced three 
films. And though, as he stated, his refusal to grant licenses 
created more ill will towards him than all the duties of the 
mayoralty ; he found his reward in the melioration of the public 
morals, and the benedictions of the virtuous and patriotic* 

So far as the redundant number of public houses is the caus6 
of drunkenness apd crime in New England, the law is adequate 
to the remedy. We call on those to whom its administration and 
execution are committed, to carry it into eflfect with firmness, 
and according to its true spirit. If it is painful and odious to 
punish offences, it is not so to prevent them. 

The cheapness of ardent spirits presents inducements and 
affi>rds means of excessive drinking m this country, which are 

* We cannot rerist the temptation to quote, in this connexion, a passage from a 
public letter of the late mayor of New YoriL above mentioned, in which he proposed 
a law, which should entirely separate the tavern and the grocery, and even the selling 
of liquors by retail fiom all other business not necessarily connected with tavern- 
keepine. " Allow me," he says, ** to point out, by a representation of what I know 
to be daily occurrences, some of the pernicious effects of the union of these two 
employments. The honest and soberly disposed mechanic or labourer, who finds at 
the conclusion of a day, or at the end of a week, that his industry has afforded him the 
means of providing for his family, goes in the evening to a grocery, to get his bread 
or his meat for the succeeding day or week. At the grocery he meets many of his 
companions on the same errand. Good will and generous and liberal feelings will 
prompt one to treat : pride and similar dispositions will prompt each of the others to 
do as much. One glass raises the spirits, and gives rise to additional inclination for 
another; till money, which might have been, and was intended to be saved, is 
expended ; and the man, who never would have thought of going to a tavern, often 
retires from the grocery in a condition very inimical to the peace and prosperity of 
his family. The rucestity of visiting the grocery is an excuse for the repetition for 
sttch scenes, till intoxication becomes a luibit; that habit is at length indulged by 
running in debt; and idleness and ruin ensue. The unfortunate victim is hurried 
from the grogshop to the jail, and his fiunily to the poorhouse." 

This representation deserves to be weighed by legislators and reflecting men of 
every class. The proposed measure may be more necessary in large towns, but 
wouid hsve a salutary mfluence in e?ery part of th^ country. 
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without example in the history of the world. All other ci?i]ized 
nations have made it a part of their political economy to tax the 
means of drunkenness, for the purpose both o! morality and a 
revenue. In Great Britain, the duties on imported spirits and 
the excise on those distilled in the kingdom are so regulated as 
to enhance the price of both. The latter are kept at a price 
just sujfficiently below the former to give them the preference in 
the general market. Thus the business and productions of the 
kingdom are encouraged, while the public morals are guarded. 
The cost of spirituous liquor imported into that country is more 
than treble its price here ; and their spirits distilled at home are 
six times as hidi as our New-Endand rum and ein, and the 
whiskey of our Western States. Here there is a trining duty oa 
imported spirits, which does not materially affect the price, and 
which operates only on the seaboard and in the viciniQr of nar- 
igable waters, where they are principally consumed. There was 
a time when stills and distilled spirits were subject to an excise, 
and the revenue solemnly pledged for the payment of the pub- 
lic debt. This, however, excited insurrection and was abolished. 
The effect of this low price is mischievous beyond conception. 
With little more than half the population of Great Britain, the 
United States consume five times the quantity of ardent spirits 
which there come under the inspection of the revenue officers. 
The whole consumption of that Kingdom, on an annual average 
^excepting brandies and smuggled liquors) is less than six mil- 
lion gallons. We find means to dispose of thirty millions, and 
to reuite, by facts which cannot be denied, the theory of Adam 
Smith, who supposed that if aU duties and excises upon liquors 
in England were removed at once, it would '^ occasion a pretty 
general and temporary drunkenness among the middling and in- 
lerior ranks of people, which would soon be foBowed by a per- 
manent and almost universal sobriety." There seems to be no 

Erospect of enhancing the price of spirits by additbnal duties, or 
y an excise,* — and the more strenuous efibrts are therefore 
requisite to withstand the mischiefs of intemperance, in some 
other manner. 

The resolute exercise of the duty of posting common drunk- 
ards, has always produced a good effect. The dread of being 
pubUcly advertised is found to be more strong than the fear of 
poverty and ruin. If the sense of shame can in any way be 

***!£ yourx>ald UuU toiM of my old whitkey,** taid a member of Connetg 
from one' of the Weitem Statet, to a member firob New-England, ** yon could not 
haTe the Uari to tax it.** 
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excited, let it be wrought upon. Defective as the laws are, a 
spirited and impartial enforcement of them would prevent 
much evil. 

The power of appointing guardians over those who waste their 
estate by excessive drinking, has been too sqeamishly exercised. 
Indeed we have often been reminded while noticing tlie manner 
in which this subject is handled, and this authonQr exerted, 
of the sarcastic remark of Dr Gregory of Edinburgh, — ^that 
Britons are freemen, and Great Britain a free country, and that 
no one incident of freedom is more highly prized by the people 
of that country, than the liberty of doing ioohsh and wrong things, 
and of going to the devil in their own way. In Rome, it was a 
fundamental law — a law of the twelve tables — that prodigal per- 
sons should be subjected to the care and custody of a tutor ; a law 
'«8 sacredly regarded, and as rigidly enforced as were the laws of 
Moses among the Jews. A treble benefit arises from this course 
of proceeding, wherever it is adopted ; the means of intoxica- 
tion are withheld from the ward ; his family is saved from want, 
and the public from expense. With no litde surprise, we recent- 
ly learned, that in the state of New-York, no power existed, till 
within five years, to place this class of spendthrifts under guar- 
dianship. The Chancellor, by a statute passed in 1821, has now 
the sam^ power there over habitual drunkards, as he always had 
over lunatics. 

The statutes of Massachusetts, so far as they du*ectly affect 
the drunkard, regard merely the public expense. The hand of 
the law is not hid upon him, until he endangers the public 
finances. After suffering him to proceed with impunity, until 
the habit of intemperate drinking is confirmed, and reformation is 
hopeless, it interposes by a mandate to the selectmen to post him, 
and by a penalty of five dollars upon the taverner or retailer who 
shall afterwards supply him with spirituous liquor. Formerly, 
the law considerea drunkenness as a crime in itself, and the 
drunkard a criminal offender. The offence was punishable by 
fine, which was to be enhanced upon a repetition of it. If the 
offender was imable to discharge the fine, he was to be punished 
by the stocks, imprisonment, or whipping. This was not the code 
of a puritanical government Our ancestors brought it with 
them trom England. Other countries have had similar views of 
this odious vice. By a law of the Lesbians, given by one of the 
seven wise men of Greece, every crime committed in intoxication 
received a double punishment. The Romans punished drunken- 
ness with severity. In the early day^ of their history, a woman 
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was subject to death for this offence ; the punishment was after- 
wards changed to a forfeiture of the right of dower.* By the 
former laws of Spain, a man who had been once voluntarily in^^ 
ebriated, was forever disqualified to testify in a court of justice. 
Drunkenness was not punishable in England, earlier than the 
reign of James I. Lord Coke, who during that reign compiled 
his institutes of crown law, says ^^ the laws against drunkenness 
are very new.^^ He further says, " King Edgar, permitting many 
of the Danes to inhabit here (who first brought into this realm 
excessive drinking), was in the end constrained to make a law 
against this excess (which never cometh alone), driving certain 
nails into the sides of their cups^ as limits and bounds, which no 
man upon great pain should be so hardy as to trangress. If the 
excess of drinking extend to that loathsome and odious vice of 
drunkenness, it is punishable by act of parliament. And to say 
the truth, the ancient Britons were free jrom this crime J*^ 

There were police ofiicers at the public expense, in the early 
days of Massachusetts, whose duty it was to inform against 
drunkards, and to bring them before the magistrate. And we 

. fully concur in the opinion of the late Mr Dexter, who took a 
deep interest in this subject, that the most effectual, if not the 
^nly sure means of restraining this destructive evil, is to revive 
the principle of the old colonial laws, and punish voluntary 
drunkenness as a crime per 5e, in the same manner as larceny or 
counterfeiting is punished. Such a law, faithfully enforced, 
would produce most beneficial effects ; and we see no objection 
to it, which might not be made to any punishments of any offence 
now warranted by our laws. But the public sentiment cannot be 
brought at present to sanction such an infraction of a^ree citizen* s 
liberty to bnitify himself, annoy his neighbours, and cornipt tlie 
public morals. 

Although we have heard it asserted by one of the justices of 
the Court of Common Pleas in tliis Commonwealth, in a charge 
to a grand jury, that all the efforts of societies for the suppression 
of intemperance would produce no beneficial effects ; we avow 
ourselves to be of a totally different opinion. We are not among 

, those who admit the belief tliat nothing can be done. Much 
may be done ; much has been done. By the cautious, but firm 
and inflexible perfOTmance of duty — ^by union and energy— ef- 
fects vrill be produced. The efibrts of societies in England, 

* M. Cato non solum ezisiimatas, sed multatas quoque a judice mnlieres referf, 
Don minus, si vinum in se, quam si probrum et aduiterium admisisseat. Avlva 
CMHut, Lib. X. oap. 33. 
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supported by paiUament, have caused great results. The health 
of Grreat Britain lias been promoted. The number of deaths 
in that kingdom has been diminished more than one fifth within 
the last thirty-five years. There has been an increase of popu- 
lation there within the last fifteen years of two millions, notwith- 
standing her wasteful wars and numberless emigrations. Her 
political economists concur in ascribing these effects to the de- 
crease of intemperance as one of the principal causes. This 
decrease is the effect of individual exertion, and of the interest 
and alarm that were excited by the statements, the petitions and 
remonstrances of voluntary associations. 

The efforts of such associations, to be of practical efficacy, 
must be chie^ confined to prevention. The reform of such as 
are confirmed in transgression is almost hopeless. PolemoD 
renounced his habits of intoxication at the reproof and remon- 
strances of Xenocrates ; and a few modem instances show that 
despair is wrcxig. But they are too few to form the basis of any 
svstem. Temporary amendment excites hope, and often pro- 
duces confidence, but it is generally abused, and the subject of 
it returns, upon some slight temptation, to viler and more des- 
perate excess. 

Sudden and hasty changes arc not* to be expected or desired. 
They can be efiected by no means that are fitted to the nature 
of man, or adapted to his permanent welfare. It is not the ex- 
pectation of rational men that any efforts of theirs will renovate 
the state of society at once. The progress of every thing moral 
is gradual. Moderata durant. roUtical revolutions may be 
achieved by sudden violence and boldness ; but the sword is 
generally the instrument, and tumult and death the accompani- 
ments. Even with such weapons and such warfare, the end is 
hopeless, unless there has been a long endurance of evils, real or 
imaginary, and an extensive union botii of design and efibrU 
And after all, the change produced is oftener for the worse than 
for the better ; at least, a great portion of those who are caoi^ 
cemed, or who sit in judgment on the afiSur, will so esteem it. 

The necessity of union for objects, like those which the So- 
dety for the Suppression of Intemperance has in view, is far areater 
than for the enforcemait of the laws against the higher olfences. 
In the latter cases, the injury to the sufiferer is a sufficient stimu* 
lus. He who is robbed wiU pursue the felon to recover his prop- 
erty. He needs no sense of public duty to quicken his steps or 
enliven his vigilance. And even were he so lost to die public 
interest — were his regard to the safety and welfare of socie^ so 
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weak and faltering as to induce him to forego the trouble of 
further measures, after obtaining his goods — the law has checked 
him by its penal sanctions. If he compounds a felony, he be- 
comes an offender himself, and is sure of meeting an exemplary 
punishment. ,Not so with the abuses and vices that lead to rol^ 
bery and every other crime. Drunkenness does not immediate- 
ly affect the beholder. ^' It neither picks his pocket, nor breaks 
his leg." He has no immediate personal interest in the correc- 
tion of the offender. Besides, there is an odium attached to 
individual interference in cases of mere roorak. Such interfer- 
ence is imputed to personal enmity or to a resdess officiousness. 
Very diflerent is it, however, when men of sobriety and elevated 
character unite for definite purposes — purposes publicly known 
and avowed ; and when the support of aU is mutually plighted. 
Strength is thus accumulated, personal odium avoided, and a 
restraining impression made. We know, indeed, that evil prin- 
ciples are more active than good, because they are more restless. 
But good principles, when brought into action, are the strongest 
and most enduring. To restrain the former, and to foster and 
give an object and a direction to the latter, is one of the main 
ends of civilized society. 

Hope and principle (the want of which is irequendy the cause 
of intemperate drinking) may be given* to men by human institu- 
tions. It is no less the du^ than the interest of a government 
to see that they are given. And no government has shown a 
more provident and fostering regard to this great object, than is 
displayed in the constitudon and laws of this Commonwealth. 
The literaiT and moral instruction, which is the fi-uit of diose 
laws, furnishes a delightful subject of contempladon. It must, 
however, be passed by at this dme with a single remark — that 
this system of early instruction is a more efficacious preventive 
of drunkenness, pauperism, and crime, than all the terrors of 
penal enactments with their bloodiest sanctions. Let it be cher- 
ished, improved, and perpetuated. 

Entertaining these views, and confiding in the character and 
wisdom of the Massachusetts Society for die Suppression of In- 
temperance, we fervently hope they will pursue the good work 
they have undertaken ; and doubt not they will hereafter be 
acknowledged as public benefactors. 

Quique sui roemores alios fecere mereDdo, 
Omnibus his nivea cioguntur tempora vitU. 
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!• Report from the Commissioners appointed to Revise the Statute 
Ijaws of the State of JVew York, prepared in Obedience to a 
Resolution of the Assembly; communicated March 15/A, 1826. 
Albany. 1826. 8\ro. pp. 112. 

2. Sampson's Discourse and Correspondence tmth various learned 
Jurists, upon the. History of the Law, toith the Addition of 
severed Essays, Tracts, and Documents, relating to the 
Subject. Compiled and published by Pishey Thompitki. 
Washington. 1826. 8vo. pp. 202. 

Unless we greatly deceive ourselves, the undertaking, which 
the commissioners appointed to revise the statute laws of New 
York have assumed, is destined to hold a prominent place in the 
history of American legislation. The Keport before us wiB 
enable tlic public to judge of tlie importance of the object, the 
best mode of accomplishing it, the competency of those to whom 
the duty is entrusted, and the probable effect of their labours 
upon our systems of jurisprudence. 

They, whose profession or pursuits make them intiraatelj 
acquainted with the condition of statute law in our state govern- 
ments, can most readily appreciate the importance of the subject. 
There are few persons, however, we apprehend, entirely ignorant 
of the confusion and prolixity, tlie numberless repetitions, contra- 
dictions, omissions, and other anomalies, which, owing partly to 
tlie inconsiderate facility wherewith laws are passed, and partly 
to the pernicious influence of certain maxims 01 the common law, 
deface more or less the statute-book of every state in the Union. 
To remedy these evils in her own laws, the State of New York, 
upwards of a year ago, appointed John Duer, Benjamin F. 
Butler, and Henry Wheaton, commissioners, to collate and revise 
all the public statutes of the State, of a general and permanent 
nature. They were charged to collate and reduce into one act, 
those acts or parts of acts, which related to the same subject ; 
to distribute the consolidated acts into suitable tides and other 
subdivisions ; to omit all acts or parts of acts, which had been 
repealed, or had expired, or were repugnant to the present con- 
stitution ; to suggest to the legislature such imperfections as should 
appear in the revised acts, and tl»e best mode ofamendbg them; 
to suggest the repeal of old laws, and the enactment of new ones, 
where they should deem it expedient ; and to complete the re- 
vision in odier respects, so as to render the statutes more plain 

VOL. IV. 44 
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and easy to be understood. Such is the object contemplated, — 
a most valuable and dignified one certainly, and worthy of tlie 
enterprising character of New York to attempt. 

The Report contains an extract from the revision, with a re- 
print of the revised statutes, thus affording the most complete 
and satisfactory evidence of the utility of the scheme. All we 
ask of those, who doubt concerning its excellence, is, carefully to 
compare the same law in its existing shape, with the intelligible, 
clear, simple, and methodical digest of it, which the commissioners 
have prepared. In regard to these gentlemen individually, with- 
out indulging in general encomium, we merely say, that their 
established characters, and the specimen they have given of the 

I Jan and execution of their work, fully justify the choice of the 
egislature. And we confidently predict, therefore, that this 
experiment, being tried under such favourable auspices, will be 
imitated elsewhere, and be followed by the happiest consequences. 

The State of New York has not proposed to make a perfect 
code of all her laws, but only a thorough revision of her statutes. 
But public sentiment there, and in other parts of the country, is, 
if we mistake not, gradually undergoing a radical change m rela- 
tion to this point. A majority of the legal profession are undoubt- 
edly hostile, from habit, education, and other causes, to a reform 
in our systems of law. But the spirit of inquiiy is now too freely 
exerted to suffer a subject so important, and one which enters 
so immediately into every body's concerns, to continue long en- 
veloped in the mists of ancient prejudice. There is nothing 
here to check, permanently, the progress of truth; no kingly 
government, no titled aristocracy, no complicated fabric of time- 
sanctioned and prescriptive oppressions, to be shaken and endan- 
gered by reducing the laws to a com]>endious, fixed, and intelli- 
cible shape. The example of other times, and other nations, is 
beginning to have its influence ; and the great cause of legal im- 
provement to find advocates among the ablest members of that 
profession, which has been heretofore esteemed so generally ad- 
verse to innovation. In several of the states, the executive has 
strongly recommended to the legislature the formation of a com- 
plete code ; which, in the language of Mr Clinton, " would firee 
our laws from uncertainty, elevate a liberal and honourable 
profession, and utterly destroy judicial legislation, which is at 
war with the genius of representative government." 

Mr Sampson's Discourse, and the various letters and tracts 
accompanying it, are full of powerful, cogent reasoning upon the 
desirableness of completing this great work. Many of die pieces 
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are written by jurists of eminent standing ; and all of them conspire 
to diseeminate just notions respecting the vaunted perfection of 
the common law. They strike, with no feeble hand, at that idol 
of the English lawyers, whose extravagant praises of it, we, in 
this country, have been too prone to re-echo, without considering 
the difference in the spirit and condition of our respective 
governments. 

We will not recapitulate tlie arguments, wliich abound in this 
book, on the utility and expediency of introducing written codes 
in America. On a future occasion, we may recur to a topic so 
inviting, and so important to the highest interests of the nation. 
For the present, we abstain, merely asking tliose of th« pro- 
fession, with whom antiquated authority is every thing, to ponder 
the opinion of Sir Francis Bacon, " the wisest " man of his time, 
and of the great and good Sir Mattliew Hale. 

In his Preface dedicatory to Queen Elizabeth, prefixed to his 
Elements of the Common Law, Lord Verulam uses the following 
language. 

But I am an unworthy witnesse to your Majcstie of an higher 
intention and project, both by that which was published by your 
chancellor in full parliament from your royal! mouth, in the five 
and thirtieth of your happy reigne ; and much more by that which 
I have beene since vouchsafed to understand from your Majesty, 
imparting a purpose for these many years infused into your Majes- 
ties breast, to enter into a generail amendment of the states of 
your lawes, and to reduce them to more brevity and certainty, that 
the great hollowness and unsafety in assurances of lands and goods 
may be strengthened, the swarving penalties that lye upon many 
subjects removed, the execution of many profitable lawes revived, 
the judge better directed in his sentence, the counsellor better 
warranted in his counsaile, the student eased in his reading, the 
contentious suitor that seeketh but vexation disarmed, and the 
honest suitor that seeketh but to obtaine his right relieved ; which 
purpose and intention, as it did strike mec with great admiration 
when I heard it, so it might be acknowledged to be one of the most 
chosen workes, and of the highest merit and beneficence towards 
the subject, that ever entred into the mind of any king. 

Sir Mattliew Hale wrote an admirable tract of some length 
on the "Amendment of the Laws," in which the whole question 
of the expediency of codifying the common law, is argued in a 
masterly manner. In his Preface to Rolle's Abridgment, after 
praising Justinian's reformation of tlie civil law, he proceeds 
thus; 
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And truly 9 considering to how great a bulk the volumes and 
txx>ks of the common law have, in progress of time, arisen ; how 
many printed resolutions of the same cases or points ; how many 
disagreeing reports there are, touching the same matters; how 
many contradictory opinions, that would be explained or settled ; 
how many titles are disused ; it were to be wished that some com- 
plete corpus juris communis were extracted out of the many books 
of our English laws, for the public use, and for the contracting of 
the laws into a narrower compass and method, at least for ordinary 
study. But this is a work of time, and requires many industrioufi 
and judicious hands and heads to assist in it. 



1. The Claims of Puritanism ; a Sermon, delivered at the Annual 
Election, May 31, 1826. By tlie Rev. Orviixe Dewey. 
Boston. 8vo. pp. 32. 

2. Character of the Puritans ; a Sermon, preached htfore the 
Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company, June 5, 1826. 
By F. W. P. Greenwood. Boston. 8vo. pp. 22. 

We have been highly gratified with the perusal of these two 
eloquent discourses. They are honourable to our clerg}*, and to 
our couptry. Mr Dewey takes occasion, from tlie New England 
character of the celebration in w^iich he is engaged, the delivery 
of a sermon before the legislature of the State of Massachusetts, 
at the opening of tlic political year, to discuss the character of the 
puritans, the fathers of New England. This subject has lately 
attracted much attention, and the orator takes up their cause with 
the zeal of a champion. He eulogizes the spirit of dissent from 
established institutions, as s}Tion}Tiious in their case with the spirit 
of improvement; the courage with which they fought the battles 
of liberty in the time of Charles I. ; the disinterestedness which 
led them to sacrifice their own immediate interest for the good 
of posterity ; the intelligence and foresight displayed in their 
establishments, civil, literar}', and religious. They have never, 
he considers, been held in just estimation, because it has been 
left to their enemies to tell their story. We have no wish to 
deny dieir merits. TTheir descendants may jnsdy glory in them. 
But the orator seems to us to have dealt too exclusively in 
panegyric, when it is considered, that the current of opinion is 
now runnmg strongly in their favour, and that it is not so much a 
defence, as a just exposition of their characters, wliich is needed. 
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This discourse is properly an eloquent eulogy. Our readers will 
be pleased with the spirit of the following passages. 

Ijet it not be forgotten, then, at least by us, the immediate 
descendants of these men, for the sake of our gratitude and our 
virtue, too, let it not be forgotten, that when the weary pilgrim 
traversed this bleak coast, his step was lightened, and his heart 
was cheered, by the thoughts of a virtuous posterity ; that when 
our fathers touched this land, they would fain have consecrated it 
as a holy land ; that when they entered it, they lifted up their eyes 
towards heaven, and said, *^ Let this be the land of refuge for the 
oppressed and persecuted, the land of knowledge, and O ! let it 
be the land of piety." Let the descendants cf the pilgrims know, 
that if their fathers wept, it was not for themselves alone ; if they 
toiled, they toiled,— or as one of them nobly said, — they *' spent 
their time, and labours, and endeavours for the benefit of them 
who should come after ; " that if they prayed, they prayed not for 
themselves- alone, but for their posterity. And, little, it may be, do 
we know of the fervour and fortitude of that prayer. When we 
pray, we kneel on pillows of down, beneath our own comfortable 
dwellings ; but the pilgrim kneeled on the frozen and flinty shore. 
Our prayers ascend within the walls of the consecrated temple ; 
but the mighty wave, and the shapeless rock, and the Tlark forests 
were their walls ; and no sheltering dome had they, but the rolling 
clouds of winter, and the chill and bleak face of heaven. We pray 
in peace, and quietness, and safety ; but their anxious and wrestling 
supplication went up amidst the stirring of the elements, and the 
struggle for life ; and often was the feeble cry of the defenceless 
band broken by the howling of wild beasts, and the war-whoop of 
wilder savages. 

Yes, our lot has fallen to us in difierent times ; and now it is 
easy for us, no doubt, calmly to survey the actions of those who 
were engaged in the heat of the contest, and we have leisure to 
talk at large about ignorance, and bigotry, and superstition ; and 
we can take the seat of grave wisdom, and philosophize upon the 
past, when to philosophize is all that we can do. Yes, it is easy, * 
now that the forest is cleared away, and we bask in the sunshine 
which they have opened upon us, through the deep and dark 
foliage, — it is easy, no doubt, coolly and nicely to mark their 
mistakes and errors ; but go back to the struggle with fear, and 
want, and disease, — go to the fields which they cultivated, and see 
them with the felling axe in one hand, and the weapon of defence 
in the other, — go back to- all the rude dwellings of poverty and 
trouble ; but you cannot, — even in imagination you cannot. No ; 
the days of trial and suiTering have been, — but it is not for us, even 
to understand what they were! This little only is required of 
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us, — to do justice to the virtues which we have no longer aay 
opportunity to imitate. • • • 

These are the days, these are the men, that we are called upon 
to remember and to honour. But it is not enough, to remember 
their deeds ; we are bound, let me add in the close, to imitate their 
virtues/ This is the true, the peculiar honour which we are bound 
to render to such an ancestry. The common measure of national 
intelligence and virtue is no rule for us. It is not enough for us 
to be as wise and improved, as virtuous and pious, as other nations. 
Providence, in giving to us an origin so remarkable and signally 
favoured, demands of us a proportionate improvement. We are 
in our infancy, it is true, but our existence beffon in an intellectual 
maturity. Our fathers' virtues were the virtues of the wilderness, 
yet without its wildness ; hardy, and vigorous, and severe, indeed, 
but not rude, nor mean. Let us beware lest we become more 
prosperous than they, more abundant in luxuries and refinements, 
only to be less temperate, upright, and religious. Let us beware 
lest the stern and lofty features of primeval rectitude should be 
regarded with less respect among u& Let us beware lest their 
piety should fall with the oaks of their forests ; lest the loosened 
bow of early habits and opinions, which was once strung in the 
wilderness, should be too much relaxed. 

In Mr Greenwood's discourse upon the same subject, a liberal 
tribute of praise is also bestowed upon the lofty virtue of the 
fathers of New England, but mingled with just comments upon 
their faults ; their religious intolerance as rigid as tliat from which 
they fled ; the cruelty of which they were too often guilty towards 
the Indians ; their superstitious belief in prodigies, and dread of 
the wiles of Satan, as well as the needless austerities, with which 
they burthened religion. The defence of their faults, deduced 
from the character of llie age, Mr Greenwood rejects in the 
following words. 

If there is no fault in agreeing with the bad spirit of the age, 
there is no merit in resisting it. The puritans, in some important 
particulars, took bold and gigantic strides before their age. Are 
tljey to be praised and had in affectionate and honourable remem- 
brance for doing so ? Then let them not escape a due degree of 
censure, if we find, that in other respects, they halted with their 
age; and went not out from its darkness. 

Tliat he does not, however, suffer his sense of their faults to blind 
him to tlieir merits, tliis eloquent passage sufEciently evinces ; 

One of the most prominent features which distinguished our 
forefathers, was their determined resistance to expression. They 
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aeemed bom and brought up, for the high and special purpose of 
showing to the world, that the civil and religious rights of man, the 
rights of self-government, of conscience, and independent thought, 
are not merely things to be talked of and woven into theories, but 
to be adopted with the whole strength and ardour of the mind, 
and felt in the profoundest recesses of the heart, and carried out 
into the general life, and made the foundation of practical useful- 
ness, and visible beauty, and true nobility. Liberty, with them, 
was an object of too serious desire and stern resolve, to be personi- 
fied, allegorized, and enshrined. They made no goddess of it, as 
the ancients did ; they had no time nor inclination for such trifling; 
they felt that liberty was the simple birthright of every human crea- 
ture ; they called it so ; they claimed it as such ; they reverenced 
and held it fast as the unalienable gift of the Creator, which was 
not to be surrendered to power nor sold for wages. It was theirs 
as men ; without it they did not esteem tlicmselvcs men ; more 
than any other privilege or possession it was essential to their 
happiness, for it was essential to their original nature ; and there- 
fore they preferred it above wealth, and ease, and country; and 
that they might enjoy and exercise it fully, they forsook houses 
and lands and kindred, their homes, their native soil, and their 
fathers' graves. They lefl all these; they lefl England, which, 
whatever it might have been called, was not to them a land 
of freedom ; they launched forth on the pathless ocean, the wide, 
fathomless ocean, soiled not by the earth beneath, and bounded 
all round and above only by heaven, and it seemed to them like 
that better and sublimer freedom which their country knew not, 
but of which they had the conception and image .in their hearts ; 
and, after a toilsome and painful voyage, they came to a hard and 
wintry coast, unfruitful and desolate, but unguarded and boundless ; 
its calm silence interrupted not the ascent of their prayers ; it had 
no eyes to watch, no ears to hearken, no tongues to report them ; 
here, again, there was an answer to their soul's desire, and they 
were satisfied, and gave thanks; they saw that they were free, 
and the desert smiled. 

I am telling an old tale ; but it is one which must be told, when 
we speak of those men. It is to be added, that they transmitted 
their principles to their children and, that, peopled by such a race, 
our country was always free. So long as its inhabitants were un- 
molested by the mother country in the exercise of their important 
rights, they submitted to the form of English government; but 
when those rights were invaded, they spurned even the form away. 
This act was the revolution, which came of course, and sponta- 
neously, and had nothing in it of the wonderful or unforseen. 
The wonder would have been, if it had not occurred. It was 
indeed a happy and glorious event, but by no means unnatural ; 
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and I intend no slight to the revered actors in the revolution, when 
I assert that their fathers before them were as free as they, every 
whit as free. The principles of the revolution were not the sud- 
denly acquired property of a few bosoms ; they were abroad in the 
land in the ages before ; they had always been taught like the 
truths of the Bible ; they had descended from father to son, down 
from those primitive days, when the pilgrim, established in his 
simple dwelling, and seated at his blazing fire, piled high from the 
forest which shaded his door, repeated to his listening children the 
story of his wrongs and his resistance, and bade them rejoice, 
though the wild winds and the wild beasts were howling without, 
that they had nothing to fear from great men's oppression and the 
bishops' rage. Here were the beginnings of the revolution. Every 
settler's hearth was a school of independence ; the scholars were 
apt, and the lessons sunk deeply ; and thus it came that our 
country was always free ; it could not be other than free. 



The Harvest Festival, with other Poems, By F. S. H- Boslou. 

1826. 18ino. pp. 79* 

If a candid and liberal criticism can at any time assist the 
efforts, and contribute to the improvement of poetical genius, it 
is when its first productions are offered to the public. The voice 
of encouragement is then peculiarly grateful, though it be heard 
only in the doubtful language of our autlior ; 

Ye seek the wreath of Fame : toil on, toil on ; 
When ye are low, perhaps tliey Ml bring its flowers, 
And strew them carelessly upon your ^avcs. 

Then, too, if ever, will tlie hints of a candid censor be read and 
regarded ; while the mind has not yet acquired that contempt of 
the opinions of others, which has ruined more authors than either 
indolence or stupidity. 

But it is not our design to analyze the contents of tliis little 
volume, more minutely, than will be necessary to justify tlie very 
favourable opinion we shall express of it. Jndeed a laboui*ed 
criticism in this case, would be two much like placing a butterfly 
upon the rack of inquisition. 

The most prominent trait in die author's style, is its melody. 
The lines entitled " Wanderings," and most of the songs, de- 
serve, in this respect, particular notice. Of the last, we are most 
pleased with one addressed " To Israenia," and the " Persian 
Songs," explaining in words, the expressive language of the 
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token-flowers of Eastern lovers. The Persian song we extract 
as a favourable specimen of our author's powers. 

THE MAIDBN TO HER LOVER. 

Before the winning breeze could steal 
Morn's sprinkled pearl-drops from this rose, 

I culled it, that it might reveal 
The tale my lips dare not disclose. 

« 

Its leaves of virgin tenderness, 

Where I have pressed a kiss for thee, — 

Its blush of maiden bashfulness, — 
Both tell of love and secrecy. 

For they have bound my flowing curls, 
And told me, that ere eve's mild hour. 

They '11 deck me with their gems and pearls, 
To shine the queen of Iran's bower. 

But I will toil and tempest brave. 

And roam the desert at thy side, 
And kiss thy feet, and live thy slave,. 

Rather than be proud Iran's bride. 

Biit it would be unjust to represent the style of these pro- 
ductions as melodious and beautiful, without also referring to 
articles wortliy tlie higher praise of energy and strength. The 
" Stranger's " tale, the sketches of the ocean, the mountain, and 
the cataract, the dying denunciations of ^' Eponina," are enough 
to show, that the writer is capable of high imagination and sub- 
lime description. This will appear from the foUowing passage, 
describing the cataract and the mountain. 

Seek'st thou the spirit who with magic wand 
Can work these wonders 1 Come, then, let us stand, 
Here, on the precipice that overhangs 
That everlasting deep. O Grod ! it is 
A sight too solemn to look out upon. 
Unless with reverence for thy majesty. 
And for thy greatness, awe. See how the waves 
Come surging onward — heaving, heaving on. 
As if a consciousness of their own might 
Gave a new impulse to them. See ! they strike 
The battlements flxed by Jehovah's hand, 
And the tremendous roar tells their defeat. 
Look ! look again — a coronal of foam. 
White as a snow-wreath, now surmounts the wave 
And sparkles in the suiH-and now — 't is gone ! 
VOL. IV. 45 
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But night comes on ; let us begone — we '11 climb 

Yon mountain, though it be a toilsome task. 

Let no unhallowed word pass from thy lips, 

Nor impure thought dwell in thy heart — for now 

We leave the earth and all its vanities 

Below — and come up to a place, that seems 

The threshold of th* Eternal's presence. Hush ! 

Here in this region Silence sits supreme, 

And now she slumbers 'neath the canopy 

That darkness spreads around. The sense is pained 

By the intensity of stillness, for 

Even the breeze, although its dewy wing 

Bring freshness with its stirring, in its flight 

Is noiseless as the eagle, when he wheels 

Alone and undisturbed in the mid air. 

The sky above looks dark and fathomless, 

Like the great ocean in a troubled dream ; 

The stars burn with strange splendour, yet their ray? 

Diffuse no light around, but rather seem 

Like orbs that separate the realm of light 

From chaos. 'T is a fearful spot — like. that 

Which David dreamt of, when he spoke of Him, 

Who maketh darkness his abiding-place. 

" The Harvest Festival," is a short dramatic poem, containing 
a pleasing picture of rural enjoyments, made interesting by a plot, 
consisting of the due proportions of love and accident. " iTie 
Fairy Wreath " is full of fanciful imagery. In the article, entitled 
" Dreams," the author has made to pass before him, ih a vision, 
most of our native bards, drawing from their works the features 
of tlieir several portraits. None, acquainted with their writings, 
will find it difficult to distinguish their peculiar traits. 

To the writer, whom we thus cordially welcome to the paths 
of literature, we would recommend tlie choice of subjects mare 
full of the animation of real life, and more connected witli our 
own history and manners. He has some rendundancies of style ; 
but, in these days of laboured dulness, we are not displeased to 
find a production too exuberant, ratlier than barren. Some of 
the blank verse is also composed witli that disregard of the final 
pause, which, though conjmon in some of our best poets, we 
cannot but regard as injurious to its excellence. 
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Thesaurus Paetiau ; ovy a Poetical Treasury of the Chokesi 
Descriptions, Similes^ arid Sentiments of the most celebrated 
Foreign and American Poets. By a Clergyman. New York. 
1826. * 

On opening this volume, and reading the title-page, we were 
impressed with a feeling of reverence, on observing the title of die 
compiler ; notwithstanding the doubtful Latinity of the two first 
words, which certainly might be amended, by substituting, for 
the second, tlie genitive case, singular or plural, of the aft or the 
artist, whose crack-specimens this book professes to exhibit. But 
we were sadly puzzled, when, in reading the title-page further, 
we found a motto for the performance, obviously written by the 
compiler. A false modesty has led him to suffix merely an 
initial letter, to designate the owner of the sample; but a few 
disjecti membra poetre, interspersed throughout the collection, 
enable us to ascertain the proprietorship of this valuable morceau^ 
w^hich we submit to our readers. 

Ia the diamond preferrpd to silver and gold ? 
The rooon to the stars that the heavens unfold f 
Is the rose preferred to every flower that springs.^ 
The nightingale's notes to every bird that sings? 
Do not choice treasures, flowers, within thee, too, lie, 
Tliou richest of gardens, of mines, — Poetry ? 

G. 

Yet, even after coquetting a liide with this singular bit of 
versification (to the production of which, none else but the 
Corybantes, after too potent guttural libations to the jolly god, 
or the gentlemen and ladies of colour held to labour in the 
ancient kingdom of tlie Caribs, on a high festival, could have 
been accessory), we suspended our judgments, until we bad 
perused die work itself. Title-pages, like faces, are deceptive, 
as many excellent old saws, in all tongues, which we spare the 
reader, demonstrate. A clergyman may do much good, though 
he is not particularly familiar with the tongues in which truth was 
revealed, or diose ihiough which they are interpreted. The 
meaning may be obtained at second-hand, from English com- 
mentators. We speak reverenUy of the sacred function ; and 
pray to be so understood. A person may also have a pretty 
taste for poetry, though he cannot marry syUables together 
mellifluousiy ; as one wlio is delighted with a tune on the harpsi- 
chord majr struggle severely, but vainly, to elicit the same music 
from an instrument, in the mystery of whose keys he has no 
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cunning. Still, there is no more reason, why the former should 
perpetuate an imprint of his hysterical dithyrambics, than there 
IS why the latter snould rack the tympanums of patient Christians 
with his cruel dislocations of harmony. Yet tliere may be honest 
iculprits in both cases, and many such we have seen, who cannot 
De convicted of a trespass on Uie persons of either of the sister 
muses ; because the maltu animus was wanting. They were 
naturally so innocent, as not to know the offence implied in the 
indecent liberties they were taking, and thought it afi extremely 
devotional, and correct (as Mr Grohjan* would say). The smue 
is wanting in either case ; and we must work a miracle, before 
we can reason with such unfortunate subjects, on their mistake. 

Tlius did we endeavour to interpose as guardians for diis 
worthy clergyman, and deliver him from harsh criticism, in the 
only possible way, and one, of which he could not personally 
avail himself, — for " nemo potest seipsum stvltijkare^^ — until we 
began to rummage in his "Treasury." 

But, ladies and gendemen, we are sorry lo state, that this col- 
lector of diamonds and flowers cannot be satisfactorily acquitted 
on the plea of extreme innocence and simplicity. He has unac- 
countably possessed himself of a notion, diat he is competent to 
perform that work of supererogation, — 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw fresh perfume on the violet; 

and not content with setting the diamonds according to Iiis own 
taste, he has subjected them to new and unheard-of experiments, 
in order to improve their brilliancy, and sometimes made them 
vanish altogether beneath the intense fire of his own genius. He 
has metamorphosed many of his extracts so completely, that 
their own parents would probably be unable to recognise their 
o£6pring in their new slate of distortion. Of this we might give 
some amusing specimens; but forbear, out of charity to the 
sufferers, and to die criminal himself. Measure, and rhyme, and 
sense fall sacrifices to his rage for amendment ; the descriptions 
sometimes serve only as a canvass for the compiler's own taste 
for daubing to exercise itself upon ; the similes in their beautiful 
state remind us of the pictures delineated on the sides of parallel 
laths, — by changing our position in looking at which. General 
Wasliington is turned into a roaring lion ; and the sentiments are 
watered with as much prodigality as the rum of the pious grocer 
in Joe Miller. It behoves us, however to let the compiler speak 

* A character io Sayinf^s and DoingM, 
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for himself, in the words of his Preface ; " This compilatioo," 
says he, " purports to be a dictionary of the most strikine 
thoughts, metaphors, Szx;., illustrating at a glance the topic of 
the reader, and enabling him, from various reflections of the best 
writers, to make such a choice most correspondent with his judg- 
ment." " If any passages be improperly arranged, or typographic 
or other errors be observed, the generous reader will be pleased 
to impute them to unintentional mistake^ and to the various other 
more important duties devolving on his profession.'' It is obvious 
that the cardinal mistake of the author consisted in his supposing 
that it was his duty to compile and embellish these pensees. The 
paper is white, and the t3rpe fair. We regret that we had not 
an opportunity of advising the compiler, before he employed 
them in perpetuating this book. We should have strongly 
recommended to him, in the words of Uncle Toby, to wipe it 
all up, descriptions, similes, and sentiments, and say no more 
about it. 



MISCELLANY. 



INDIAN TRADmONS. 
THE CREATION OF THE ISLAND OF NANTUCKET. 

Among the many amusing traditions of the people who preceded 
as on this continent, that which describes the emergence of the 
island of Nantucket is not the least singular and interesting. It 
was told to me in my boyhood by my grandfather, to whom it 
travelled from a worthy old Indian woman, who had it from the 
lips of the hereinafter named goblin himself. Depend upon it, 
Mr Editor, I am an accurate and veracious reporter of the tale as 
it has reached my day. I am inclined to treat it as a piece of 
downright history, from remarking, that the phenomena of the 
islands where the incidents of the tale are supposed to have hap- 
pened, do actually seem to imply an uncommon origin. Once, 
indeed, I came near adopting the belief, that they sprung from the 
sea during the deluge of Deucalion, and that the worthy inhabitants 
were the very stones which Pyrrha and her consort threw behind 
them. But my grandfather observing me consulting Hyginus 
and Psalmanazar upon Inexplicabihties, and learning the cause 
of my perplexity, related to me the story which I am going to 
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recount, and which took away all possibility of their classic origio. 
I hope the inhabitants of those islands will not be ofiended with 
me ; I am but the relator of the tale. In truth* if they mn 
ruffled with any body, it must be with my grandfather and the 
old squaw. 

At the distance of thirty miles to the west of Nantucket, there 
is an island known by the name of Martha's Vineyard, and a very 
fine place it is for one 'who loves oysters, and grouse-shooting, and 
plain christian habits. Before the revolution, it was a province of 
Itself, a kind of St Marino, with a royal governor, 'house of com- 
mons, and, if I mistake not, a 8ulMX)uncil of Indian sagamores. 
Upon the northern side of this latter island, and very near its 
western end, there dwelt, a century or two before its occupatioii 
by the white people, a spirit or goblin of unusual properties, a 
merry, goodnatured, convivial old fellow, very fond of laughter 
and a good joke. By way of reference to the name of the little 
promontory, or elbow of land, where he had his ordinary residence^ 
he was called the Devil of Cape Higgin. He was by no means se 
bad a citizen as^is title implied. Faults he had, it is true, but 
we learn from the best of all possible authorities, that no one is 
without them. He was something of a libertine, and withal rather 
cross to his wife ; but then he did ample penance for the latter 
foible, by his extreme attentions to the wives of his neighbours. 
He drank no ardent spirits, ate usually at a meal the moderate 
quantity of a couple of tons of whale, roasted on the embers, but 
smoked like a Spaniard in the latitude of Cuba. He claimed, 
as his due, one tenth of all the whales, grampuses, and finbacks 
which might be taken by the people of the island, together with 
half of all the halibut caught in the month of March. He bore the 
evil of scarcity, so it was not occasioned by indolence, with great 
composure. But if a cheat were attempted upon him, or any part 
of his tribute abstracted, he was as angry as an English reetor 
upon the eloigning*of a tithe pig, and growled like the '' Native of 
Virginia '' at the national defaulters. The Indians of the vicinity, 
and all liable to the assessment, little disposed at any time to battle 
with the infernal spirits, paid their parochial dues with greit 
promptitude, and so seldom came in collision with their grim Apol^ 
lyon of a neighbour. To tell the truth, it was not for their intereel 
to quarrel with him. He was of main importance to them in manj 
of their pursuits, and assisted them with much good advice, tie 
frequently directed them to a fine school of blackfish, read to them 
from Low's Almanac the proper time for planting and gathering 
their corn, and foretold to them the approach of storms, with aw 
accuracy which proved that he did not study the aspect of the 
heavens from any astronomical diary whatever. He also assisted 
the young people in their courtships, up to the time of joining 
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hand^, but this, it was said, he did from a disposition very proper 
to a naughty being like himself. Was any glossy little rogue of s 
squaw, solicited to become the wife of a youth, whose parents 
stood out to the tune of mote usquebaugh, who but Siwanticot 
was called in to negociate for a less quantity. Taking all these 
circumstances into view, it will be readily concluded, that he wa» 
a sort of favourite with the (people of the island. Indeed, my 
grandfather was told by the old Indian woman, that he was once 
their governor, which I verily believe, from a view of some old 
local laws, where the traces of him are very visible. 

But goblins, as well as the children of this world, are subject to 
changes of opinions, to whims, and phantasies. Siwanticot grew 
harsh and ill natored as he grew older, and began to harass his 
subjects with new demands and querulous exactions. He now 
frequently demanded half of a whale,. instead of a tithe, or took 
vi et armis the entierty of a grampus. He broke many well 
ordered matches, and soured much matrimonial bliss. He set 
families by the ears, frightened the wild ducks by terrific shouts^, 
cut the springes set for grouse, and in fact, became a very trouble- 
some and impertinent sprite. There was no use in fretting, he 
was seated as firmly on their necks, as the Old Man of the Sea 
was upon the back of Sinbad. The islanders bore his freaks with 
great patience, calmly took up with the oflfals of the whale, and 
only adopted the precautionary measure of removing from the 
immediate vicinity of the uncivil fiend. 

Upon the southern shore of the same island of Martha's Vine- 
yard, at some ten or twelve miles distance from the residence of 
the goblin, lived, at the same period of time, a sachem, the. proud 
and arbitrary chieflain of a territory three miles square. He was 
very wealthy in ponds well stocked with perch, clams, oysters, 
and wild fowi in swamj^ abounding with terrapins, in grounds 
adapted to the growing of. maize, and in numerous other riches of 
the sea and of the land. He escaped all contributions, taxes, 
imposts, and tithet, 'because, as the goblin said, cltrious clericum- 
n9n decitnat, the subatcmoe of an Indian phrase, which meansr 
goblins do not take from goblins. This legitimate had a 
daughter, young, brisks and, for a coppernxiloured damsel, very 
beautiful, 

With bright blacli eyes, and long bhck loclis, 
And yoice like the music of rills. 

Withal she was the most accomplished lady in the sachemryof 
Sauchequlntacket. None drew the bow with equal strength, or 
tortured the prisoner with equal ingenuity, or danced the war 
dance with equal . agility, or piped the war son^ with lungs aa 
efficient I must.remarkt that, accordii^. ta tradition, the Indiaa. 
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females were much beholden to her for their taste in ornamenting 
their persona, and that she was the first, who ever introduced* that 
beautiful jewel, a crab's claw, into the nasal cartila^. It is not 
to be supposed, that so much strength, and* agility, and ingenuity, 
and musical skill, and taste in dress, failed of exciting love and ad- 
miration in the other sex. The paternal palace resembled Grenada 
in the time of the Abencerrages. She was solicited in marriage 
by divers sachems and warriors, whose names I would lay before 
the reader with pleasure, if I remembered them. But no, she was 
deaf to their entreaties, — laughed at their presents of conch-shells 
and terrapins, and carefully and scrupulously barred the door of 
the royal wigwam, against all those suitors, who, ajccording to 
Indian modes of courtship, came to whisper soil tales at the side 
of her nocturnal couch. The truth is, she had placed her affec- 
tions upon a young savage, stern to his enemies, but to her all 
gentleness, who dwelt at a remote part of the island, and was 
reputed a kind of protege of the infernal gentleman, who figures 
in our tale. 

The course of true love, it is said, seldom runs smooth. The 
father objected to the match, because the lover had slain but three 
foes, nor was of royal parentage, and positively forbad the union. 
What was to be done ? The lovers talked the matter over again 
and again, and finally determined to apply to Siwanticot for his 
aid and advice. They forthwith repaired to the usual residence 
of the goblin. It was a most auspicious moment ; he was in a 
delirium of joy. A school of whales, in a recent dark night, had 
'' got specks in their een," and foundered upon a neighbouring 
ledge of rocks, and thirty or forty fine calves had been deposited 
at the mouth of his cave, as his share. Withal, a brother goblin, 
who lived upon the main land, had presented him with some fine 
old kitefoot^ and these, with the occurrence at the. same happy 
moment of other enlivening circumstances, had wrought him up 
to such unusual good temper, that he forgot his late determination 
to annoy all lovers, and promised to befriend them. He rose from 
his seat, put a few hundred pounds of tobacco in his box, took a 
half roasted grampus from the coals, to pick by the way, and 
set off for Sanchequintacket, the young warrior perched upon his 
shoulder, and miss, reposing upon a litter formed by his ann, laid 
horizontally on his breast. 

Siwanticot was none of your sprites, who fly upon a cloud or a 
moonbeam, but he could use his feet to great advantage upon terra 
Jirma. He was soon at the goal of his journey, and almost as 
soon at debating its object. With great calmness, and in perfect 
silence, for he was by no means a loquacious demon, he heard the 
father give his reasons for refusing his daughter to her lover, and 
then inquired if this was all he had to offer against the proposed 
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union. He was answered in the affirmative. " How much land 
must he have ? " asked he. 

'^ An island," answered the sachem. 

'' Good. He shall have it," said the goblin, blowing a huge 
quantity of smoke throdgh his nose. '* Follow me." 

At the time whereof we write, the island of Martha's Vineyard, 
as I am informed, extended to, and comprehended the present 
little island of Tuckanuck, which lies about ten miles from Nan- 
tucket. This little island, as I said, was formerly a part of the 
larger island, but was disjoined from it by some mighty convulsion. 
To this same Tuckanuck, and to a high cliff upon its eastern side, 
the goblin conducted his friends. He then sat down upon the 
ground, and commenced his charm. He first filled his pipe with 
tobacco, and next lighted it with fire procured by the usual Indian 
method. When this was done, he bowed once to the rising sun, 
twice to that part of the sky where the North star is seen, blew 
thrice in a conch-shell, and commenced smoking upon a ** great 
scale," as the cotton speculators say. In a few minutes, it was 
as dark as the darkest night. The astonished Indians knew not 
what to think of the passing occurrences. Presently there was a 
hissing sound, as of live embers dropping into water. Siwanticot 
had emptied his pipe. The smoke now began gradually to dis- 
perse, and soon there was a low, dark something visible in the 
east. It was the promised island, — the ashes from the goblin's 
pipe. Yes, gentle reader, an island, a beautiful, interesting, insu- 
lated piece of land, with not a tree to mar its loveliness. In time, 
it became as green as the turban of a Turkish emir, and has 
continued so ever since. The happy couple, for whose use and 
behoof it was created, gave it the name of Siwanticot, which, in 
time, degenerated into Siasconsit, a word which still survives, 
though, at this day, it designates only a small, and detached part 
of the island. 

Thus have I given you, with some labour to myself, reader, the 
Indian tradition of the creation of the island of Nantucket. For 
myself, I do not know whether to believe it or not, but my grand- 
father believes it, and the old squaw had no doubt whatever of 
the truth of it. 

J. 
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EXAMINATION OF AN ARTICLE IN THE " NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW/' 
FOR JANUARY, 1826, RESPECTING THE INDUNS OF AMERICA. 

W'tobtinioiii neg k*tuwonganu mo wahtiawuun ka matta k'wobuma w*toli 
anuwabettit: thai t«, A nation whose language tfaou"knowe»t not, neither andev- 
atandest what they say. JereimaA, t. 15. 

BT KASS-TI-GA-T0RH9KEE, OF THE FEATHERED ARROW. 

[A portion of the subsequent article, not here ^ven, was published in 
the twelfth number of the New York Review. The following brief 
abstract of its topics, will enable such of our readers as have not seen 
that number, the better to understand the continuation, with which we 
now present them. It sets out by admitting that the article in the Nortii 
American Review is written with some ability, and still more spirit and 
boldness, but with a manifest want of learning. This is clear, it is 
observed, from the attempt to convict Mr Heckewelder of mistakes 
respecting the Indian languages, on account of his having given, in a 
German oi^thography, the very words which the writer hiii^elf gives in 
his more clumsy and variable English one. It accuses the writer of 
having cauj^ht too much of the spirit of the traders on the Indian fron- 
tier, of havmg contracted their prejudices against the Indian character, 
and of being blind to the manifold muds and violences, which have been 
practised by them in their intercourse with this unfortunate people, and 
which both the general and the state governments have endeavoured to 
restrain, ineffectually, it is feared, by such minute regulations and severe 
penalties. It admits that John D. Hunter is an impostor, but denies that 
either the English public or the Quarterly Reviewers deserve any ffreat 
blame for su^ring themselves to be deceived by him ; since he had de- 
ceived, in the first place, the citizens of the United Staes, and went to 
England with Amencan credentials and recommendations in his pocket. 
With respect to Maior Long's EmedUions, which the reviewer pro- 
nounces to be works of doubtiiu authority, containing "numerous 
errors both of fact and opinion," it observes, that this censure ought 
not to be received as just, imtil those errors are pointed out The re- 
viewer's strictures on Heckewelder's Account or the Indians, and his 
Correspondence with Mr Duponceau, are next considered. In answer 
to the remark, that the subject of the Indian languages was not familiar 
to this missionary, and that some of his examples of them were fkbricated 
for the occasion, it is said, that, Mr Heckewelder having, as is well 
known, passed his entire life among the Indians, andbeing, as is 
admitted, an honest man, neither part of this remark can be true. An 
attempt is then made to show that Heckewelder is nshi in making the 
words Lennt Lennaj)6 to signify an original unmixea people, — a trans- 
lation which the reviewer affirms they will not bear. This is done by 
a comparison of the different examples of their use, adduced both by 
Heckewelder and the reviewer. Finally, the reviewer's assertion^ that 

Shilologists are mistaken in supposing that the substantive verb, to &e, 
oes not exist in any of the Indian languages, is considered. The 
authority of Eliot is referred to, to show that it did not exist in the 
Massachusetts language, that of Dr Edwards to show that it is not to 
be found in the Mdiegan language, and that of Mr Dencke, a German 
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miBsionary in Upper Canada, to show that it is not in the Chippeway 
lanifuage. All these are dialects of the Delaware stock; and the 
testiinonies of Heckewelder and Zeisberffer are adduced, to prove that 
it does not exist in the Delaware itself. The article then proceeds.] 

Here I cannot but notice e circumstance in the conduct of tho 
author, which has appeared a little singular ; that is, that while he 
is so ready to *' correct '* the errors of philologists, and ao confident 
in his own opinions, he should not have given his readers some 
full, unequivocal examples of the verb to be, from his favounte 
Chippeway language, which he scatters over his pages with such 
an air, that an uninformed reader would suppose him to be as 
fiimiliar with it as with his mother tongue ; and in which, too, he 
has displayed at once his delicacy of feeling, and his own peculiarly 
happy mode of '' cherishing the memory of the dead," by getting 
his interpreter to transcribe into it for him, by way of a grammati- 
cal example, the following affectionate tribute to his departed 
friend, — '' Mr Hecke welder's book contains many errors ! " If he 
is, in truth, at all familiar with the structure ,and niceties of the 
Chippeway language, it would have been the most natural thing 
in the world to give from it some clear and decisive examples 
of the verb to be, with the proper granmiatical analyses of those 
examples ; he might have settled the question. Now I " happen 
to know " enough of this language to feel quite safe in challenging 
him to produce a single unequivocal example of it in the whole 
range of the Chippeway vocabulary. That he will find approxima- 
tions ^nd substitutes, which his illiterate interpreters will furnish 
in '' a ^irit of accommodation " and " to meet the case,'* I can- 
not doubt, from what I have myself seen. 

He might also have drawn examples* in support of his opinion, 
if they existed, from the Cherokee (of which I shall presently have 
a word to say to him), the only one of the Southern languages of 
which he says he has any '' personal knowledge." Now it is truly 
surprising; that a writer who thus had it in his power from " per- 
sonal knowledge " of two Indian dialects of totally different stocks, 
should not have taken more pains to settle this important point in 
philology, by whole showers of examples from those dialects. In- 
stead of pursuing this natural course, however, he contents himself 
with despatching this question in ten lines ; four of these contain 
supposed examples of the substantive verb from the Miami and the 
Sioux, — two languages, of which, in all probability, not one of his 
readers would chance to have the slightest knowledge, or be able 
to detect any errors in point of fact, or any fallacy in reasoning. 
Indeed the author himself, in speaking of his examples of other 
translations, after observing that '' full confidence may be placed 
in the Cfdppeway specimens," adds, *' the others are the result of 
much labour, but under iess fiivourable circumstances." p. 89. 
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Our author's examplefi of the verb to be^ therefbre, from the 
Miami and Sioux languages, will require but two or three brief 
remarks ; whenever they come in a less questionable shape, it will 
be time enough to scrutinize them more carefully. In regard to 
the first of them, it will be sufficient for the reader to be reminded, 
that the Miami language belongs to the Delaware or Ghippeway 
family, which has been so fully considered above ; and it thereibre 
might be presumed to partake of this family characteristic But it 
may be added, that the inquiries hitherto made, authorize the same 
conclusions in respect to this with the other dialects which have 
been noticed. I will not, however, fatigue the reader with any 
further remarks in regard to this very extensive family of languages. 
As to his Sioux examples, they are, upon the face of them, of an 
equivocal character, the circumstance of ]^ace or locality beinff a 
constituent part of the phrase given as an example. I call upon Uiis 
writer to give a conjugation of his sui^>osed Sioux verb substantive 
and some examples ; it will then be time enough to examine them. 
If I entertained the same feelings which he betrays, I might retort 
the language he applies to the writers who come under his cen- 
sure ; I might say to him, I *' happen to know " that he cannot, 
in the Sioux language, furnish any such examples, whatever his 
illiterate interpreters may pretend to do for him. 

In respect to the Iroquois or Huron stock, we have also very 
satisfactory information on this point Besides what is to be found 
elsewhere, it will be sufficient to refer again to the notes of Mr 
Duponceau and Mr Pickering on Ellliot's Grammar ; in which the 
common opinion of philologists on this point is strongly supported.* 
There is also abundant rea|^n to believe, that this verb is wanting 
in the Southern dialects. Of these, the Cherokee is probably the 
best known ; and, as the reviewer himself tells us of his *' per- 
sonal knowledge '* of this language, I cannot but regret, that he 
has omitted to give us some examples of the substantive verb in it. 
I regret, too, that the public are not yet in possession of Mr 
Pickering's Cherokee Cframmar, which this review informs us has 
been ** constructed with immense pains," and is now in the press. 
What results that gentlemen expects to lay before the public, I 
know not ; but as I myself, like the reviewer, happen to have some 
*' personal knowledge *' of this dialect also, I beg leave to lay be- 
fore the reader, as briefly as possible, some ob^rvations on the 
point under consideration. The public will then, perhaps, be able 
to judge of the reasons why the reviewer has declined giving his 
readers any more light than we find in his remarks upon this part 
of his subject. 

So far as I have any knowledge of this Southern Indian Ian- ; 
guage, I should say, in accordance with the philologists, that it 

•Pixli.ikc. 
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has no substantire verb ; but, as in other Indian languages, this 
deficiency is obviated by means of a species of affixt$ or infiexienSf 
which are incorporated with the noun, adjective, and other parts of 
speech, whereby those various parts of speech are in fact changed 
into verbs. The several distinctions in the modes of supplying this 
defect would be tiresome to the reader, and not necessary for the 
purpose of rendering this subject intelligible ; I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to very few examples. And here I ought to apprize 
the reader, that I write these examples as well as I am able, 
according to the powers of our inconvenient and changeable 
English alphabet 

In the first place, it may be observed, as a general, but not 
universal rule in the Cherokee language, that the present tense of 
our verb to be is almost wholly disregarded. But if any particular 
emphasis is necessary, as for instance in answering a question, the 
affix or inflexion above alluded to, may be used with the noun, ad- 
jective, &c. ; as awsee^ekee aiyung^ **lam good," literally, ^^good 
am^ or t5, I." * In the same manner ^s indeclinable inflexion is 
jpined to nouns, &c. throughout all the numbers ; for example, 

• 

Singular, T8eeweenuDg-«ekee, I am a man. 

Dual. Eeneeweenang-efkee, We two ^thoa and I) are men. 

Awsteeweenung-eekee, We two (he and I) are men; 
Piur. Eeteeweenung-eekee, We (you all and I^ are men. 

Awtseeweenung-eekee, We (they all and I) are men, Sec 

In the same manner a corresponding inflexion is used to denote 
the past and the future tenses ; as, tseeweenung-^ekdsee^ ** I was a 
man," tseetteenung'^ekasestee, ** I shall be a man." But eeke, d&c. 
cannot be used alone, or uncombined with other words. 

I have not been able to discover, that even this inflexion really 
. conveys the idea of abstract existence ; it has rather a tacit refers 
ence to the nature, qualities, or circumstances of objects, than their 
mere existence. And this is the only thing I have been able to 
discover in the language, which approximates to the pure substan- 
tive verb. 

I am aware that illiterate interpreters will sometimes make at- 
tempts to find such a verb ; but, upon a carefiil analysis in every 
instance within my own observation, the pretended verb has van- 
ished. They have, for example, in this dialect, the vhrb' kataw, which 
may sometimes be rendered / am, but properly means / am here^ 
or perhaps / move here ; it is indeed more usually accompanied 
with the adverb ah^hnee^ ** here." So, too, they have wedcataw, 
which does not mean / am, but lam there^ that is, in a place spoken 
of. But it is needless to pursue these particulars any further. 
Enough has been said to show how erroneous this reviewer*s no- 

* Here, again, I am obliged to expreif by our awkward ungt the Cherokee nmtml, 
which bai no mon of the tound of tbe letter f , than the French niiali have. 
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tkms arOf and how unnecessary it was for him to set himself op WM 
a reformer of the errors of our philologists. Though I would not 
insist, according to Johnson's witticism, that he 

Who drives fiit oxeo should himself be fat; 

yet it is no more than proper to apply to one who professes to 
correct his neighbours, what another English classic says, 

Let those teach others who themselves esceL 

A few other remarks of the reviewer demand notice. He says, 
for instance, that ** of abstract ideas they are almost wholly desti- 
tute." Against this round assertion, it is enough to remind the 
reader of Dr Edwards's opinion in respect to the Mohegan dialect 
of this same stock of languages. That able scholar says, <* I doubt 
not, but there is in this language the fidl proportion of abstract lo 
concrete terms, which is commonly to be found in other lan- 
guages."* But there is reason to suspect from the reviewer's 
phraseology, that he does not understand by '* abstract terms,** 
the same class of words vfl^h philologists and metaphysicians do. 

Again ; ** Languages,"^ says he, ** which are not ^xed by letters 
must be liable to perpetflal fluctuations." This is no new opinion, 
but b, I believe, an unfounded one ; nay, I have a strong conviction, 
that the unwritten languages are the least mutable ; and for this, 
among other reasons, because there is no orthography to act upon 
the pronunciation and modify it from time to time ; whereas, in the 
written languages, the orthography and pronunciation are perpetu- 
ally acting and re-acting upon each other, as we see in our own 
tongue. When, in addition to this circumstance, we consider the 
well known fact, that the illiterate vulgar among civilized nations 
are always the last to make changes, and that there is no assign- 
able motive why savage tribes should make changes in their lan- 
guage any more than the illiterate among ourselves, I am inclined 
to think we shall find reason to suppose, that the Indian languages 
are much more permanent than our author seems to consider them* 
This, however, is mere matter of opinion at present ; I only mean 
to say, that I want stronger reasons than I have yet seen, to sup- 
port him in his position. 

In the same page, our author has a very singular remark, that 
'* whoever makes the experiment will discover, that much stronger 
analogies exist between dialects of our Indians, as they have been 
written, than as they are spoken. Languages which appear almost 
identical upon paper, are yet in conversatioD understood with great 
difficulty." p. 92. How this should happen, if the languages are 
written by competent persons, it is difficult to perceive. The case 
is quite different witli the European languages, where one common 

* Obsenratioiis, p. 18 ; with Mr Pkkeriiig's Notes upon this part 
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written alphabet, like the written numerals, is made the represen- . 
tative of sounds wholly dissimilar. I am not sure that I apprehend 
the author's argument here. If he means by this remark, that the 
languages of the Indians have not such a near affinity as they seem 
to have, because, notwithstanding their affinity when written, the 
different tribes do not understand each other in speaking, then his 
i^easoning is fallacious ; because we know, that the languages of 
of many European nations, who cannot converse together, are 
undeniably dialects of a common stock, as they appear to be when 
written. 

The reader has now had an opportunity of seeing something of 
our author's philological notions, fiut in order to estimate more 
justly the value of his numerous criticisms on Mr Duponceau 
and Mr Heckeweldpr, it may be necessary to follow him through 
some of his other remarks in relation to certain words and phrases 
which are considered by them. 

At page 75, he differs from Mr Duponceau, as to the beauty 
of a certain Indian word, which that gentleman thinks tender and 
expressive. This, as a mere matter of taste, may come under the 
trite maxim, that there is no disputing about tastes. Still, if 
without pretending to be a judge in the case myself, I were call- 
ed upon to adopt the opinion of the one or the other, I should 
feel more secure in following the judgment of a gentleman of high- 
ly cultivated mind, who has spent his long life in the midst of pol- 
ished society, than that of a writer who has been under the disad- 
vantage of forming his taste as well as his natural good talents 
would enable him, amidst the society usually found upon our fron- 
tiers. Immediately after he gives us the word, wulatnahssohaUan^ 
'' thou who makest me happy ; " to which he adds this remark ; 
" The word should be written and pronounced K;a/emi/Z5ooAati/ftm,<nr 
wakmulsoo hauleun, for we are strongly incUned to think that lib- 
erties have been taken in these combinations, not wholly justified 
by the Delaware language.^' Liberties have been taken ! that is, 
as he said of Mr Heckewelder, words have been formed '* to meet 
the case.'' The case, indeed, ought to be a very strong one to 
justify language of this sort ; and he who niakes use of it should 
be very certain that he stands himself secure. 

The reviewer, after quoting four different forms of Indian words, — . 
wulamalessohcdid, '' he who makes me happy,'' wulamalessohalguon^ 
" he who makes thee happy," wulamakssohakUy ** he who makes 
him happy/' and umlamaUssohalian, '' thou who makest me happy/' 
goes on to reason, as if Mr Duponceau had given these for ex- 
amples of the pronominal affixes and also of the relative pronoun, 
in combination with the radical word. And then he adds, ex ca- 
thedra (for he must let me use a little of my schobl-Latin, as well 
as himself), •• There is no word for who in the if hole range of the 
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Indian languages, as far as we are acquainted with tbeiii» and 
there is certainly none in the Delaware." p. 7& Now he might 
have spared himself this remark ; for Mr Duponceau does not 
give these words to the reader, as examples of the pronouns per^ 
sonal or relative, but merely as ^^ participles^^ of a remarkable 
character, which every man will agree that they are. They might 
have been rendered, though not so well, in the participial form, he 
making me happy ^ he making thee happy ; and in this view of these 
words, I ask him to give me one single example from any Ian* 
guage of Europe where the participle is so expressive ; suggesting 
to the mind, at once, the idea of the pronoun governing and gov- 
erned. I make this last remark, because our author, apparently 
not having a perfectly distinct view of the point in questioiit 
roundly asserts, that in this word '' there are no pronominal a^ 
fixes, nor do either of those syllables indicate the separable or in- 
separable pronominal suffixes." Now does not he know enough of 
the Delaware language to remember, that sometimes the governing 
pronoun is placed first and sometimes the pronoun governed ; and 
that although one of those pronouns is generally denoted by its 
usual sign, n, A:, or w for the first, second, and third perscms, yet 
the other is denoted or implied by an inflexion of the verb ; jiut 
as in Latin the inflexions of amaJlHam^ amab-as^ amab-aty imply the 
governing pronouns of the different persons 7 

On the next page, our author speaks in very unmeasured lan- 
guage of Mr Heckewelder, for presuming to fiirnish a Delaware 
word corresponding to the Latin word morituri ; and here he makes 
the charge to which I have before alluded, that, Mr Heckewelder's 
word "has been evidently formed to meet the case^ and formed 
upon erroneous principles." I deny both these assertions. The 
reviewer's opinion rests upon his own analysis of the word in cjues- 
tion ; and because h^ can extract out of it a word which by itself 
may be an adverb, he concludes that Mr Heckewelder is in an 
error, because he treats it, in a compounded form, as a verb. Now 
it is familiar to every man who has looked into this subject, that 
adverbs, and adjectives, and almost every part of speech may be- 
come verbs, when combined with other words. In the present in- 
stance, these two writers have carried the analysis of the whole 
expression to different stages ; but I deny that Mr Heckewelder 
is mistaken in his views of it 

At page 77, our author still continues to find fault with Mr 
Heckewelder's method of writing the Indian languages, in con- 
junction with his method of compounding words. " In p. 968,'* 
says he, ** we have wuslcilenno a young man, kigeyilenno an aged 
man, gichtochqueu an aged woman." Upon which he makes this 
remark, — ** Wooskee is young and lunno is man, and the word 
given as a combiii^tioD by Mr Heckewelder is pronounced wooskee^ 
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bmnOf and is as much two words as young man in the English lan- 
guage." I should be glad to know of this reviewer what rule he 
would adopt for deciding when an Indian or an English word, con- 
aisttng of several parts, is to be considered a single word, and when 
not Will he say that it can never be called a single word, when 
it is susceptible of division into two parts, each of which has a 
meaning by itself? Then I ask him, in our own language, what 
he will do with such compounded words as because, heretofore^ 
kUhertOy neverihelesSf notwithstanding , albeit^ instead^ understand^ 
horseman, handkerchief. Englishman^ Frenchman^ with innumerar 
ble others, which the usage of our language has made single 
words, however they may be resolved into constituent parts that 
are significant by themselves. So in the Indian languages we must 
ascertain, whether certain expressions are by usage treated as single 
^ords, and not whether they are susceptible of decomposition. 

But our author, not content with disapproving of Mr Ueckewel- 
der's mode of writing. Indian, and of compounding words, criti- 
cises him in some instances for the faults of his printer. As for 
example, p. 78, he says, ^* Eluwantowit is translated Gvd above aU. 
The word should be cdoo wontoowit, and is formed from alomoee, 
' more,' and Katunatoowit [Katanatoowit ?], a compound, of whose 
elements we are ignorant, but which means God; so that (doo 
wontoomt is more God.'* Now the word eluwantowit in Mr Heck&- 
welder's work is manifestly an error of the press, for duwannitiowit ; 
which it would be incorrect to write, as this reviewer does, aloo 
wontoowity and thus suppress one of the constituent syllables of it. 

In the same page he has made a truly surprising discovery ; that 
the Delaware language has the sound of the letter r in it, for he 
uses that letter in writing some of his words. He says, for exam- 
ple, that Mr Hecke welder's word, eluwitschanessik, ' the strongest 
of all,' should he written " alooweetshamesseek/ more he is strong,' 
and that ickeUli dcd, * away with you,' should be ikarlee atol. Now 
it is a well established fact, that the Delaware is one of that class 
of Indian languages in which the sound of our letter r is wholly 
wanting. Nor can I believe that our author seriously means to 
maintain the contrary ; but he has only adopted in these in- 
sta-ices, the clumsy orthography by which the illiterate usually at- 
tempt to express the foreign, or Italian sound of a, by putting an 
r after it. This little circumstance, with some others, indicates 
very plainly the impure sources from which he has been obliged to 
draw a good deal of his Indian learning. 

On h^ next page (p. 79) he thus again criticises his venerable 
friend Hecke welder : '^ Several examples are given of the use of 
the addition ink; — guawahenink, 'at the place of fallen timbers/ 
fochseyink, ' in the valley,' gdmink, *on the other side of the river.' 
The uljc in these instances/' he adds, " is translated at, in, and on. It 
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is neither of these, but is a mere sign of locality.*' Why the 
viewer should have taken the trouble to make this remark I can- 
not imagine, unless it was from a determination to differ with Mr 
Heckeweldef at all events. The latter says expressly, almost in 
the words of the reviewer, — " You have, no doubt, observed in 
Zeisberger the terminations ink and unky which express the idea 
of locality ;" (Correspondence, p. 448) and then he illustrates it 
by various examples. But it would have been very absurd, if in 
his collection of familiar //Arfl5«5, at the end of the volume, he had 
translated that termination constantly by one of out prepositions. 
What would be thought of a book of French phrases, for instance, 
in which every expression should be translated literally ; and in- 
stead of saying that Comment vous portez-vous means How do you do^ 
it should be gravely said, that it means How do you carry yourself 

Another remark of our author on this page, struck me as singu- 
lar. He says, that '* an Indian cannot discriminate between in the 
house and out of the house, and over the. house and under the 
house. This strange poverty in languages, abounding with many 
useless variations [the grammatical forms], is supplied by gesticula- 
tion only ; and no man has ever seen an Indian in conversationt 
without being sensible that the head, and the hands, and the body 
are all put in requisition to aid the tongue in the performance <^ 
its appropriate duty." p. 79. 

If our author is well founded in the first of these remarks, iC 
only proves that the Indians have, in this instance, more of ab- 
straction or generalization than we have in our language ; and 
this, so far from being a defect, is considered to be one of the re- 
finements of the civilized languages. How might an Indian, ac- 
cording to our author's principles, retort upon us the poverty of our 
English tongue in numerous instances ; he might, for example, 
say, You have in your miserable language only one word to express 
the act of giving any thing, but in my rich tongue, I find as many 
verbs to give as there are different kinds of things to be given ; 
one of those verbs expresses, in itself, the giving of any thing solid 
or bulky, as a peace of meat, a loaf of bread, &/C. ; another, the 
giving of any thing of a long or slender shape, as a sword, an arrow, 
a pin, &/C.; while another implies the giving of any thing liquid, 
and a fourth, the giving of any thing broad and thin, like a 
piece of cloth, &c., with innumerable other specific significations. 

It is quite amusing to see to what extent men will go in support 
of a theory ; our author goes quite as great lengths as those whom 
he criticises for this very failing. His theory is, that the Indian 
languages are barren ; but in order to enable the poor aboriginals 
to communicate their wants, he says this poverty of language is 
supplied by " gesticulation only ! " Now we are assured by Bir 
Heckewelder, that ^^ the Indians do not gesticulate more when thejr 
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speak than other nations do. In their public speeches they will, 
like our preachers and lawyers, enforce what they say by gestures 
and motions of the body and hands .... but in common 
conversation they make few of these motions, and not more, I 
believe, than we do ourselves." * Besides, if gesticulation is an 
indication of poverty in a language, I do not know where we 
should find so poor a one as the French, unless perhaps the 
Italian would take precedence of it. Nay, the very same lan- 
guage, our common English tongue, may, in this way, be proved 
to be less rich and copious in our Southern climate, than it is at 
the North ; for it is undeniable, that our orators, and lawyers, and 
preachers of the South use vastly more " gesticulation," than is 
common with the phlegmatic people of the North. No ; our au- 
thor's theory has in this and other instances warped his judgment. 
He has gone on, like many ** philosophical " writers, as they are 
called, to reason d priori about the Indian languages, without hav- 
ing furnished himself with sufficiently exact data for his conclusions. 

I have been a little more surprised at our author's course of 
reasoning here to prove the " poverty" of the Indian languages, 
because it seems to clash in some measure with certain views 
which he himself entertains in the very next page. He tells us, 
as various other speculative writers have done before him, that 
the languages of the aboriginals must be poor, because " the range 
of thought " of those people " is extremely limited " — that ** of 
abstract ideas they are almost wholly destitute ! " — that the charac- 
ter of all original languages mvLst depend more or less upon the 
wants, means, occupations, mental and physical, of the people who 
speak them, and we ought not to expect to find the complicated 
refinements of polished tongues among those of our Indians. This 
is the theory ; and I agree that it is quite plausible. But what 
are the facts in the case ? 

Our author himself has not settled one material fact, which lies 
at the very foundation of the whole, and which he himself has 
intimated, — that is, whether these languages are not a part of the 
remains of highly civilized nations. He seems inclined, if I un- 
derstand him, to consider them as such relics ; for he makes one 
remark, which in truth concedes more than he is aware of, — ^that 
** these combinations give to the Delaware verbs what has been 
called ^ the richness of their grammatical forms.'" But he adds, 
what will go to exterminate the elegancies and refinements of 
other languages, that these grammatical forms ^* are certainly 
useless appendages^ adding no precision to the language, condens- 
ing its phraseology but little, and perplexing it with an almost 
infinite variety of combinations. How camo tl;ey here, associated 
with synthetical forms in other respects simple and inartificial, and 

* Htcke welder's Account, p. 115. 
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useless to the people by whom they are spoken ? Are they tke 
wrecks of more polished tonjs^ues, acquired in far different eircam-' 
stances, and almost lost in the lapse of ages ? *' p. 80. 

Let us here pause one moment — He has just told us that we 
must not expect to find ** the complicated refinements " of pol- 
ished tongues in the Indian dialects ; and yet in the next breath 
he informs us, that they have yery complex grammatical forms, 
which perplex them with an almost infinite variety of eombinaiians^ 
which he ventures to pronounce ** useless to the people by whom 
they are spoken," that is, useless to those by whom they are used ! 
Just as I have heard a poor Frenchman upon his first arrival in 
our country scold and rave at the ** complicated refinement," the 
** useless appendage,'' and ** perplexing " distinction of our English 
shallf and tnV/, should and would ; and pronounce ** ex cathedrd^^ 
that such a distinction ought not to be tolerated in any polished 
language, and that he shall exterminate it and nobody wiU 
prevent him. 

But I forbear any further remarks upon our author's theory. 
As to the general question of the copiousness or poverty of the 
Indian languages, I would say with Mr Duponccau, — " if it is 
true that their ideas are few, it is not less certain that they 
have many words to express them." And I want no other proof 
of this, than the Onondago Dictionary of Mr Zeisberger, consisting 
of seven quarto volumes, comprising nearly two thousand pages ; 
opon which Mr Duponceau very justly remarks, that *' there 
are not many dictionaries of this size." If any further proof 
should be required in regard to other families of these languages, 
I would refer the reader to the facts stated by Mr Pickering, in 
his Introductory Observations to Eliot's Grammar ; where he ob- 
serves, that Roger Williams pronounces the language of the Nar- 
ragansets to be ** exceeding copious ; " and that Eliot found 
enough words in the Massachusetts dialects, with the exception 
of the substantive verb, for an entire translation of the Bible 
and Testament. 

I have, perhaps, bestowed more remarks on this portion of our 
author's article, than it may seem to have required. But it was 
because it appeared to be the least solid of the whole, and the 
most likely to leave erroneous impressions. Indeed the other 
parts of his performance do not demand particular notice ; I shall 
therefore pass over them as briefly as possible. 

Our author expresses a good deal of dissatisfaction at the clas- 
sification of the Indian languages adopted by Mr Duponceau and 
Mr Heckewelder. "Nor are we better satisfied," says he, " with 
the synoptical view of the American languages, given by Ade- 
lung in his Survey of all the known Languages and their Dia- 
kcts.'* A short account of this last work was given in the North 
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American Review for January 182^ as our author obsenres;-— 
the classification adopted by Adelung is, in substance, the same 
with that of the Mithridates, which our author refers to. They 
were both compiled from defective materials, without doubt; yet 
the authors of both might say to this reviewer, that their informar 
tion was taken from American writers and travellers, who ought to 
be able to furnish correct information upon this subject. But, 
notwithstanding the defects of these works, many of which are 
pointed out by the reviewer, I believe, that the observation made 
by Adelung himself is not far from the truth, — ^^ that my work 
will be free from errors I cannot expect ; but I venture to affirm, 
that it gives a more complete view of the subject than has hitherto 
appeared, and perhaps than it has been possible to exhibit" * 
That these errors will be corrected from time to time there is no 
doubt ; particularly, if succeeding writers shall be as well disposed 
to engage in the task as this reviewer is. 

The next principal subject is the work of the well known John 
Dunn Hunter, upon which I have already made some remarks. 
I need only add here, that this fabrication is very thoroughly ex- 
posed by our author ; but it is done in language, which would 
have lost nothing of its effect by being a little more qualified. The 
conduct of a foreign government must be very flagrant, and the 
proofs very clear, when a writer in the leading journal of our 
own country, in a time of peace and amity, feels authorized to 
use such unmeasured language as occurs in the 9dth page ; where 
the author, afler stating that Tecumthi, and his son and brother, 
are outcasts from their own people, and receive ** no aid from the 
British government," adds this reflection, — " Like cUl other In- 
dians, who have placed their faith in the same trust, when their 
services ceased to be useful, they ceased to be regarded or 
rewarded ! '' But I forbear any further reflections upon this topic, 
and make much allowance for the circumstances under which this 
author writes. 

Afler a brief notice, in favourable terms, of Mr Halkett*s work, 
our author discusses the subject of the ^* aboriginal population at 
the era of discovery " of America. He is of opinion, that it has 
been much over-rated by most writers. He also considers, some- 
what at large, the causes of the decrease of the Indians ; and on 
this part of his subject he has a variety of sensible observations, 
in many of which I should agree with him to a certain extent. 
It affords me great satisfaction to find, that he gives his approbation 
to the efforts which the benevolent are now making to meliorate 
the condition of the natives, especially by means of the missionary 
schools for the instruction of the young. Nor am I displeased to 
see, that he does not feel satisfied with the ^ gigantic plan ' of 

* Sec North Amer. Rer. for Jao. 182^, p. 132'. 
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removing the Indians, in a body, to the country west of the MissicK 
sippi, — a plan, which has ever appeared to roe impracticable. His 
reasoning, I acknowledge, has strengthened my own convictions 
upon this point ; though my own intercourse with the natives had, 
led me to the same conclusion a long time since. 

*' This whole subject," as he justly observes, ** is involved in 
great doubt and difficulty." He recommends, however, as 
essential measures, that the laws regulating trade with them should 
be simplified ; and — what I quote with much satisfaction, because 
he cannot be suspected of whining in the case — ** that neither 
expense nor exertions should be spared^ to prevent the introductioa 
of WHISKEY into the country, — that the Indians should be per- 
suaded to pass the boundary line as seldom as possible," — ^that the 
acts of Congress should be made to protect them ^' when in our 
settlements, where they are now l€unentably exposed^ and left ttitk' 
out protection, — and that hunters and trappers should he excluded 
from their country," — in addition to which, that we should furnish 
them with utensils, domestic animals, seed corn, and other con- 
veniencies of civilized life. 

These are the reflections of one, whose experience of Indian 
habits and character enables him to think justly upon the subject; 
and the measures proposed (which he does not claim as his own) 
are such as the government has ever professed to be desirous of 
adopting ; but, unfortunately, hitherto little success has attended 
their efforts. 

I could have wished that our author's observations upon many 
other topics had been as unexceptionable as these last. If thai 
had been the case, they would have called forth remarks of a very 
different kind from those which I have felt obliged to submit to 
the reader. But when the author was so adventurous, as not only 
to explore the fields of Indian philology, which was very laudable 
in itself, but to deal out in the most unceremonious manner his 
undeserved criticisms upon those who had preceded him, I could 
not repress my feelings at his boldness. And if I felt the same 
spirit towards others, and the same confidence in myself, which he 
discovers, I should retort upon him the language which he uses 
in speaking of Major Long's Expeditions, — that the history of his 
adventures should serve as a warning to future writers ** against 
committing themselves by the discussion of questions affecting 
our aborigines," — and that " it is not every man, who has lost 
sight of the flag-staff of an interior post, or who has seen a bufia- 
lo, or a musk rat," that is qualified to furnish our philologists with 
any '< valuable " additions to the stock of their materials, or that 
should venture to " correct their errors." 
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THE TWO GRAVES. 

*T IS a bleak wild hill, — but green and bright 
In the summer warmth, and the mid-day light. 
There 's the hum of the bee and the chirp of the wren, 
And the dash of the brook from the alder glen ; 
There 's the sound of a bell from the scattered flock, 
And the shade of the beech lies cool on the rock, 
And fresh from the west is the free wind's breath, — 
There is nothing here that speaks of death. 

Far yonder, where orchards and gardens lie, 
And dwellings cluster, 't is there men die. 
They are born, they die, and are buried near. 
Where the populous grave-yard lightens the bier ; 
For strict an^lose are the ties that bind 
In death, the children of human kind ; 
Yea, stricter and closer than those of life, — 
'T is a neighbourhood that knows no strife. 
They are noiselessly gathered — friend and foe — 
To the still and dark assemblies below ; 
Without a frown or a smile they meet. 
Each pale and calm in his winding sheet ; 
In that sullen home of peace and gloom, 
Crowded, like guests in a banquet-room. 

Yet there are graves in this lonely spot. 
Two humble graves, — but I find them not 
I have seen them,— eighteen years are past 
Since I found their place in the brambles last, — 
The place, where, fifty winters ago. 
An aged man in his locks of snow, 
And an aged matron, withered with years. 
Were solemnly laid, — but not with tears ; 
For none, who sat by the light of their hearth, 
Beheld their coffins covered with earth. 
Their kindred were far, and their children dead, 
When the funeral prayer was coldly said. 

Two low green hillocks, two small gray stones. 
Rose over the place that held their bones ; 
But the grassy hillocks are levelled again, 
And the keenest eye might search in vain, 
'Mong briars, and ferns, and paths of sheep, 
For the spot where the aged couple sleep. 
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Yet well might they lay, beneath the soil 
Of this lonely spot, that man of toil. 
And trench the strong hard mould with the spade. 
Where never before a grave was made ; 
For he hewed the dark old woods away, 
And gave the virgin fields to the day, — 
And the gourd and the bean, beside his door. 
Bloomed where their flowers ne'er opened before ; 
And the maize stood up, and the bearded rye 
Bent low in the breath of an unknown sky. 

*T is said, that when life is ended here, 
The spirit is borne to a distant sphere ; 
That it visits its earthly home no more. 
Nor looks on the haunts it loved before. 
But why should the bodiless soul be sent 
Far off, to a long, long banishment ? 
Talk not of the light and the living green ! 
It will pine for the dear familiar scene ; 
It will yearn, in that strange bright world, to behold 
The rock and the stream it knew of old. 

*T is a cruel creed, believe it not ! 
Death to the good is a milder lot. 
They are here, — they are here, — that harmless pair. 
In the yellow sunshine and flowing air. 
In the light cloud-shadows, that slowly pass, 
In the sounds that rise from the murmuring grass. 
They sit where their humble cottage stood. 
They walk by the waving edge of the wood, 
And list to the long accustomed flow 
Of the brook that wets the rocks below. 
Patient and peaceful and passionless. 
As seasons on seasons swiflly press. 
They watch and wait and linger around, 
'Till the day when their liodies shall leave the ground, 

B. 



RUBY LAKE. 

Near Stafford Springs, in the State of Connecticut, is a handsome 
sheet of water, commonly caUed Square Pond, but to some persona 
known by the more poetic name of Ruby Lake. The latter appellation 
it has received from the large garnets with which its shores are abun- 
dantly strewed, by the action of the waves upon the rocks which con- 
tain them. In the same neighbourhood is a beautiful trout stream, 
which winds through a narrow valley of a picturesque character, and 
in one place so narrow as to be impassable, except by wading in the 
channel for a considerable distance. The rocks there contain an 
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abundance of crystallized quartz, pieces of which fall into the water^ 
and stud the dark stones, oyer wMch it runs. The trees also form a 
complete canopy overhead, and the place is one of the most singular I 
know. The stream is called Diamond Brook. Afler fbllowmg its 
course for some distance one summer's day, I found the scene sudi^nly 
opening ; and a ^reen meadow, of about half an acre, presented itseli^ 
flurrounded by hills, with a smaU farmhouse near the bank, and two or 
three old trees, and a flower garden kept with great neatness. 

The following verses apply to this solitary spot AU that region waa 
formerly subject to the Mohegan Indians, who had acquired it by con* 
^ueat, and called it Wabbequasset 

No lonelier spot the bluebird's song 
With cheerful echo e'er did wake ; 
No shadier stream the vales among 
E'er wet the wood-duck's emerald neck. 

No current ever purer ran 
From stain of war or blood till now ; 
But o'er yon lake a savage man, 
Dark Uncas, guides his silent prow. 

Though Wabbequasset mourns her dead, 
And Sannaps fight till Sachems yield ; 
What foe these lonely banks would tread. 
Which forests shade and mountains shield t 

The sun, just peering o'er the liiount, 
Shines on a little plain beneath ; 
Glitters on many a bubbling fount. 
And gilds the lessening vapour-wreath. 

With hearts as quiet as the stream, 
Hopes bright as crystals in its bed, 
The children blessed the early beam 
Upon their father's cottage shed. 

The trout has fled his fav'rite brake, 
The duck her shady cove forsook, — 
How came this gem from Ruby Lake 
'Mong the bright sands of Diamond Brook ! 

'T is a red drop of human blood, 
Shed on the shore, — the wave is dy'd,— 
The foe is stalking through the wood. 
Among the rocks the orphans hide. 

Their mournful fate no story tells. 

Ton mossy mound no legend bears, — 

But there the cowslip hangs its bells. 

And evening sprinkles it with tears. 

AGRESTIS. 
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A Manual of Chemintry, on the basis of Professor Brande*8« containing the priiicip«i 
Facts of the Scirnce, arranged in the Orier iu which they are rti«cussed and iUnt- 
trated in the Lectures at Harvard University, New Eq^l'ind. Com^tiied from the 
Works rrf Brande, Berselius, Thomson, Henr> , and others, fiesigned as a TesO- 
Book for the Use of Students and Persons attending Lectures on Cheoriifltry. Bf 
John W. Wkbstkr. M. D. Leuurer on Chennstry in Harvard Uaiverritf* 
Boston. 1826. pp. 603; 

The title-page of this work, which we have gi?en above, perhaps 
sufficiently indicates its nature and object, but these are more fuUj 
shown in the Preface, which is short and comprehensive, assert* 
ing nothing which we have not found fully verified in reading the 
work. *• It wat a leading object," says Dr Webster, " in the caah- 
pilation of this voltmie, to put into the hands of students, a less 
expensive work than that of Brande or Henry, and, at the same 
time, to compress as much matter as possible into one volume; 
many of the less important substances and several instruments 
have been described in the form of notes." The character of 
Professor Brande's Chemistry has been long since well established, 
and two editions in England, and one in this country, are evidence 
of the eslimation in which it is held by chemists. Dr Henry's 
work has been through ten editions, and each has become more 
voluminous than its predecessor. It was early republished in this 
country, with notes and additions of much value, by Professor 
Silliman, and has been used as a text-book in many of our colleges 
and similar institutions. There has been one or more editions 
published in Philadelphia, and the additions to the English editions 
have been reprinted in a separate volume, making a third volume 
to the American edition. The work has, from these circimistances, 
become too voluminous for convenient use, and is now to be raised 
from the rank of an Elementary Treatise to that of a System of 
Chemistry, occupying a place by the side oi the elaborate pro-^ 
ductions of Thomson and Murray. 

In compressing into one volume all the elementary and practical 
parts of Henry, and some of the theoretical views of other writers, 
and incorporating these with the most valuable and practical parts 
of Brande, Dr Webster has performed a most acceptable service- 
He has produced precisely such a book as was demanded in the 
present advanced state of chemical philosophy, containing, in ad- 
dition to the essence of the writers whom we have named, very 
important accessions in the notices of all the late discoveries in 
this extensive field. He evinces a familiar acquaintance with the 
labours of the present distinguished chemists of Europe, and great 
industry and faithfulness in collecting and engrafting upon his 
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work, every fact and discovery of value up to the time of publica- 
tion. We would especially notice the accoont he has given of the 
labours of Berzelius in regard to Silica, of Mr Bussy, M. Bracon- 
not, and Mr Faraday, while he has not been unmindful of what 
has been accomplished by our own chemists. 

The arrangement of the subjects is the same as that of Mr 
Brande, with some slight changes required by the discoveriea 
which have been made since Mr Brando's work first appeared. 
The author proceeds from general discussions on the laws of 
chemical chani^es, to the consideration of the powers which pro- 
duce and modify them. The individual substances, which are 
next bronght under notice, are divided into two great classes, 
founded on their electrical habitudes. The excellent general rules 
for the analysis of minerals and organic products, are taken from 
Dr lire and Dr Hem^y ; they are amply sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of a text-book ; and for more* practical details the student 
and practical chemist are referred to more elaborate treatises, and 
to a volume, not yet published, containing the usual chemical ta- 
bles, and '* the most instructive analyses which are contained in 
the essays of Klaproth, and various scientific journals." 

The omission of the numerous tables with which most of the 
chemical books are filled, we consider exceedingly judicious ; it 
has given room for the introduction of a large quantity of practical 
instruction of much more importance to the student, while those 
who may have occasion to make use of these tables will be enabled 
to do it with increased convenience, by having them in a separate 
volume. 

A deficiency in many of the works on chemistry, and especially 
that of Mr Brande is in experimental illustration. In the present 
publication this has been amply supplied. Dr Webster has ren- 
dered his volume peculiarly valuable on this account ; it is in every 
way an experimental work ; the experiments are most happily intro- 
duced and varied. In connexion with this subject, we should notice 
the great number of plates with which the work is illustrated ; 
there are nine plates, containing figures of every instrument with 
which a chemical laboratory should be furnished ; these are exe- 
cuted with great neatness; several forms of new apparatus are 
figured and described ; and the arrangement of the whole is shown 
by a view of the interior of the laboratory at Cambridge. 

The whole of the work is divided into distinct paragraphs, which 
are numbered continuously throughout ; in the margin are given 
short notes of the subject discussed ; these, together with a very 
iiill and copious index, greatly fieu^ilitate reference to any particu* 
kur subject. 
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1. A Celestial Planisphere or Map of the Heavens, exhibiting the seveial 
filiations, the most prominent Stars, and great Circles of the Celestial Sphere. 
designed for the Use of Schools, and private Families in solving the varioos Pro- 
blems incident to the Study of Astronomy. By M. R. BA&TLKTT. Utica, 1B88. 
4to. pp. 195. 

ft: The Description and Use of Bartlett*s Celestial Planisphere. 

The ancient formation of the stars and constellations, has al- 
ways been a curious subject of inquiry. Nothing is certainlj 
known of their origin, although there can be no doubt of its ex* 
istence in the remotest antiquity. Many of them are alluded to 
by Homer, the writer of the book of Job, and the prophets Amos 
and Isaiah ; ail of whom speak of them as being familiarly known 
in their time. Aratus, the astronomical poet, in his *' PheDome- 
na," mentions the whole that were known 277 years before the 
Christian era. This account is corroborated by Hipparchus, who 
asserts, that he adopted the descriptions given by Eudoxus nearly 
a century before. The Greek astronomers, till the time of Ptol- 
emy, used the hieroglyphics of their predecessors, with some ai-« 
terations, and with the addition of their own fabulous accounts of 
the constellations. Ptolemy, in his "Almagest*' (a work on Ge- 
ometry and Astronomy), preserved a catalogue of the principal 
fixed stars, and an arrangement of the ancient constellations^ 
which not only existed long before his time, but has continued 
even to the pre>'ent. To this list Tycho Brahe added two. 
About the beginning of the 17th century, the celebrated Bayer, 
who invented the method of designating the stars in each con- 
stellation by prefixing to them the letters of the Greek Alphabet^ 
^ increased the catalogue by the addition of twelve more, formed 
from the '' SttUm ivformes '' of the ancients, around the south 
pole.* Another addition of ten, selected from various parts of 
the firmament, was made by Hevelius about the year 1700. — 
Since that period the number has been further augmented by La 
Caille, La Lande, Bode, Halley and others. Some of the latter 
additions by the more modern Astronomers, have been considered 
as innovations, and as such, have never been inserted in the most 
approved works without a remark to that effect This is as it 
should be, and we hope that judicious astronomers will ever op^ 
pose such alterations, as tending to embarrass the science, and 
create confusion between the new and old Astronomy.t 

* The unformed star of the antarctic circle, would clearly indicate, that the 
inventors of the northern constellations resided north of the torrid zone. 

f Besides the various attempts to introduce new constellations, oUiert have been 
made to remodel the whole. Bayer, in 1603, published his^ " Uranometria," pre- 
fixing the ancient symbols. In 1627, it was republished, probably after Bayer^ 
death, bv Julius Schiller, in a ne« dress and title, viz. " Co'lum Stellatum Chii^ 
tianum '^ or ** The Christian Stellated Heavens ;'* in this work the ancient hiexoi 
glyphics were set aside to give place to selections from the Scriptures ; but it met 
with the disapprobatiou of astronomers, and in the succeeding editions of 1654 aii4 
1661 the old names and figuxet were again restored. 
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Conformably with these views, Mr Bartlett has omitted nearly st 
a dozen insignificant asterisms, which were formerly considered as 
integral parts of others ; as an instance, several stars that we find 
iiT the liand of Andromeda on the author's planisphere have been 
altered by Bode and made to form one of his own, viz. the 
" Glory of Frederick." The preceding remarks, we think, will 
folly justify us in the assertion, that by these omissions, Mr Bart- 
lett has done nothing more, thfoi to remove from the subject so 
many incumbrances. 

The work presents the stellated heavens correctly projected on 
the plane of the equator, which divides it into two hemispheres, 
each of twenty inches in diameter ; the whole containing about 
five thousand stars. Afler an attentive examination of the places, 
and relative configurations t)f a large number of the most impor- 
tant, we have found them as accurate as the nature of such a 
work would allow. Were this all that could be said in its favor, it 
would be amply sufficient to entitle it to the notice of persons who are 
engaged in the study of stellar astronomy. ' For the information of 
those who imagine, that the acquisition of this branch of knowledge 
is tedious and difficult, we would state, that a dozen evenings spent 
with a skilful teacher, and in the absence of moonlight, are enough to 
learn one hemisphere. Many of the figures iire recognised at a 
single glance, as the northern and southern Crowns, the Dolphin, 
the Arrow, &o. 

While we give the author all due praise for the general accura- 
cy of his performance, we are likewise compelled to notice his 
errors, which, though they detract but little from its merits as an 
elementary work, might have been easily avoided, as that branch 
of astronomy whence the information could be drawn, may now 
be said to be perfectly accurate. We allude to several numerical 
errors in laying down the right ascensions, &.c. of many of the 
principal stars. These errors we presume were made by neglecting 
the corrections for the precession of the equin6xes. Some of the 
roost remarkable nebulae are entirely omitted. No notice is taken 
of those in the sword of Orion and the girdle of Andromeda. The 
latter, during the last summer, was mistaken, by inexperienced ob- 
servers, for the comet Encke. When viewed through a telescope 
of moderate powers, it presents a cometary appearance ; but 
through a twenty feet Newtonian reflector, is resolvable into stars. 

The Description and Use of Bartlett's Planisphere is a 
pamphlet accompanying the work, and had we not seen it 
in this connexion, we never should have suspected Mr Bartlett 
to be its author. Both the literary and mechanical execution 
are very poor. The former in many instances is glaringly incor- 
rect in point of fact. In support of this opinion we quote the 
ftUowing examples : 
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^ Piacis Volans, the Flying Fish, 

*< This is also a modern constellation, presumed to be so, be- 
cause mentioned in none of the old Books [catalogues]. We 
have no account of its origin, but erpect [suspect] it may be re- 
ferred to Halley, as he has the honor of forming most of the new 
southern constellations.^' 

On the authority of Dr. Ilutton, we give Bayer as its author, 
who '' has the honor of forming most of the new southern coost^ 
lations/' and not II alley, who formed only one that we know o^ 
** Charles's Oak." Bayer's " Chamelion" is also referred to Halley. 

To return to the planisphere ; we arc of opinion that of all the 
schemes for representing the heavens, there id none better than 
this. Over the common celestial globe it possesses some decided 
advantages, such as the ease and accuracy with which the differ- 
ent problems may be solved, its cheapness, portable form and less 
liability to injury. 

We believe it is the .first work of the kind ever published in 
this country, and as such, we hope that the author may receive a 
compensation, adequate to the labour he has bestowed upon it. 



Rufiana ; or the Poetical Sinnings of William Rufus, of Charleston, South CaioliiiK. 

New York. 1824J. 12mo. pp. 144. 

The subjects of these poems sufficiently indicate the youth of 
the writer. What "men call love," and gods and romance 
writers the tender passion y seems, more than any original bent of 
genius, to have made him a poet. This is a delicate, and some- 
what critical situation for any man, old or young, to be placed in, 
and the author of this volume has taken what colder and severer 
judgments might perhaps call the indiscreet step of publishing his 
verses before he was well out of it. There is one poem, however, in 
which he commemorates his arrival at the age of twenty one. The 
book also preserves his first attempt in rhyme, which does not fidl 
so much below his other poems as the first attempts of some 
writers have been known to do. Indeed there are not wanting 
persons who look upon it as the best in the collection. They hold, 
a priori^ that, being the earliest offspring of his muse, it ought, by 
a natural consequence, to be the lustiest and most vigorous, and 
they maintain, that the fact fully supports them in this theory. 
Several of these poems were originally written for the Charleston 
Courier ; they were, no doubt, respectable newspaper poetry ; it is 
probable that many of them may have found their way into the 
Ladies' Albums, — two of them were even originally written for an 
Album. Collected into a volume, printed beautifully on fine white 
paper, put into delicate green boards, and called by the soft name 
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of Rufiana, they will even now make no contemptible figure in the 
windows of sentimental young ladies, and on the tables of very 
young men, who are getting through with their poetry ; places 
where, we hope, — for we are no ill-natured critics, — that the 
author will enjoy the poetic beatitude of oHen beholding them. 
The verses in this volume generally flow lightly and trippingly 
enough, as if conscious of no extraordinary burthen, except some- 
times when they meet with an intractable stumbling-block in 
prosody, or are suddenly and cruelly loaded with an unwieldy 
meaning. The following passage will pretty well exemplify the 
quality of the author's poetry. 

Oh fairest isle of the western seas, 

Where summer is ever glowing ! 
Where gently o'er ever- verdant trees^ 

Cool Zephyrs are ever blowing! 
Where the tail palm waves its lofty plumes. 

Bananas broad leaves are spreadin? ! 
The Guava blossoms, the Tamarind blooms. 

And the Mango its golden fruit is shedding ! 
Oh isle whose maidens are warm and bright 

As their own resplendent sun ! 
Oh isle created for man's delight — 
But-^ 
after all these fine things there comes a but^ and what does the 
reader imagine it can be ? 

But where he brooks the tyrannous blight 
Of imbecile Bourbon f 



Manual of Mineralogy and Geolof^, designed for the Use of Schoo1§, &c By 
EsBif BZER Emmons, M. D. Albany. 1826. 12mo. pp. 229. 

This is a convenient little book, designed for the use of the 
Rensselaer School, and contains a pretty full list of all the minerals 
described in the latest works on mineralogy. The descriptions are 
mostly confined to the more obvious external characters, and these 
have been selected with considerable judgment. It is a book, that 
will be found convenient in the larger schools, where access can 
be had to a suite of specimens, and where the descriptions can be 
/ rendered more full by the oral instruction of the master. As Dr 
Emmons remarks in his preface, it is not a work to which the stu- 
dent can refer for the determination of a doubtful specimen of any 
mineral, but it will prove, we think, a convenient pocket companion 
for refreshing the recollection of the general appearance of min- 
erals. As an elementary book for schools, and introductory to 
the larger and more extended works on a most interesting and 
important branch of science, we cheerfully recommend it ta 
beginners. 
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The Christian Philosopher ; or, the Connexion of Science and Pbiloiophj with 
Religion. By Thomas Dick. First American tdiUan. New YoiL 18MS. 
8vo. pp. 397. 

This work is intended to exhibit the testimony « which thtf 
discoveries of science bear to the truths of revelation ; and die 
display of God's wisdom, power, and benevolence in the works o/ 
creation. The author describes the grandeur of the universe, as 
shown in the immense quantity of matter which it contains ; in 
the rapid motions and various phenomena of the celestial bodies ; 
enlarges upon the boundless variety introduced in every depart- 
ment of the material world, and the curious mechanism of animated 
beings ; gives a compendious view of some of the sciences mar6 
immediately illustrative of the character and purposes of the Deity; 
and shows the relation which the inventions of art bear to the 
objects of religion. Considering the size of the volume, he has 
contrived to compress into it a very considerable amount of infor* 
mation, familiar, indeed, to the man of science, but useful and 
entertaining to the general reader. Our readers will find the fol* 
lowing extract interesting. It shows the great distance, to which 
the human voice may be made audible by artificial means. 

But what has a more particular bearing^on the object hinted at above, 
is, the experiments lately made by M. Biot, *^ On the transmissicn or 
sound through solid bodies, and through air, in very long tubes.** These 
experiments were made by means of long cylindrical pipes, which were 
constructing for conduits and aqueducts to embellish the city of Pahs» 
With regard to the velocity of sound, it was ascertained, that ** its trans- 
mission uirou^h cast iron is ten and a half times as quick as throogk 
air.'' The pipes by which he wished to ascertain at what distance 
sounds are audible, were 1,039 yards, or nearly five furlongs in len|[Uk 
M. Biot was stationed at the one end of this series of pipes, anoMr 
Martin, a gentleman who assisted in the experiments, at the other* 
They heard the lowest voice, so as perfectly to distinguish the words^ 
and to keep up a conversation on all the subjects of Uie expehmentiL 
^* I wished," says M. Biot, ** to determine the point at which the faumsa 
voice ceases to be audible, but could not accomplish it ; words spoken 
as low as when we whisper a secret in another's ear, were heard and 
^understood ; so that not to be heard, there was but one resource, that 
of not speaking at all. This mode of conversing with an invisible 
neighbour, is so singular, that we cannot help bemg surprised, even 
though acquainted with the cause. Between a question and answer, 
the interval was not ^eater than was necessary for the transmission or 
sound. For Mr Martin and me, at the distance of 1,(K^ yards, this time 
was about five and a half seconds." Reports of a pistol fired at one 
end, occasioned a considerable explosion at the other. The air was 
driven out of the pipe with sufficient force to give the hand a smart 
blow, to drive light substances out of it to the distance of half a yard| 
and to extinguish a candle, though it was 1,039 yards distant from the 
place where the pistol was fired. A detailed account of these experi* 
mentfi may be seen iu J>/icholson^9 PhUosophical Journal, for OMbtr^ 
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1811. Don Gautier, the inventor of the Telegraph, suggested also the 
method of conveying articulate sounds to a great distance. He pro- 
posed to build horizontal tunnels, widening at the remoter extremity, 
and found, that, at the distance of four hundred fathoms, or nearly haJf 
a mile, the ticking of a watch could be heard far better than close to 
the ear. He calculated, that a series of such tunnels would convey a 
message nine hundred miles in an hour. 

From the experiments now stated, it appears highly probable, that 
sounds may be conveyed to an indefinite distance. If one man can 
converse with another at the distance of nearly three quarters of a 
mile, by means of the softest whisper^ there is every reason to believe, 
that they could hold a conversation at the distance of thirty or forty 
miles ; provided the requisite tunnels were constructed for this purpose. 
The latter case does not appear more wonderful than the former* 
Were this point fully determmed by experiments conducted on a more 
extensive scale, a variety of interesting effects would follow, from a - 
jNractical application of the results. A person at one end of a large 
city, at an appointed hour, might communicate a message, or hold a 
conversation with his friend, at another; friends in neighbouring, or 
even distant towns^ might hold an occasional correspondence by articu- 
late sounds, and recognize each other's identity b^ their tones of voice. 
In the case of sickness, accident, or death, inteUigence could thus be 
instantly communicated, and the tender sympathy of friends inunediately 
exchanged. A clergyman, sitting in his own room in Edinburgh, were 
it at any time expedient, might address a congregation in Musselburgh, 
or Dalkeith, or even in Glasgow. He might preach the same sermon to 
his own church, and the next hour to an assembly at forty miles distant 
And, surely, there could «be no valid objection to trying the effect of an 
invisible preacher on a Christian audience ? On similar principles, an 
apparatus might be constructed for augmenting the strength of the 
hnman voice, so as to make it 'extend its force to an assembled multi- 
tude of several scores of thousands. 



Oratioa pronounced before the Citizens of Providence, on the Fourth of July, 1826, 
being the Fiftieth Anniversary of American Independence: By William 
HviTTEllt Providence. 18^: pp. 49: 

The Iat6 celebration of the Anniversary of our Independence, 
seems to have called forth more than a usual number of able and 
distinguished individuals to partake in the festivities of the day, 
and to unite in doing honor to the men, by means of whom, under 
Providence, that independence was accomplished. 

Amongst those who have done honour to themselves and their 
fellow-citizens on this occasion, Mr Hunter, for many years a dis- 
tinguished senator from Rhode Island, an able lawyer, and well 
known to the literary world for his classical taste and information, 
delivered an Oration before the citizens of Providence, a copy of 
which is now before us. He has drawn a masterly sketch of those 
circumstances in the early history of the Colonies, which, from 

VOL. IV. 49 
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their first scttletneiit, seemed to lead irresistibly to tlicir separatioo 
from the mother country. In the following passage, he states 
the folly of the attempt to maintain British power over govern- 
ments and people like ours. 

Yet what miserable pedantry, what presumptuous dealing vrith futu- 
rity, what a moon-stricken fatuity it was, what a fortunate fatality, that 
ministers and statesmen should have contrived tlie slight frame-work 
of a legal corporation, to hold in restriction the expansive power of 
freedom, spring^ing from principles of such seed ana root, planted in 
such a rich and congenial soil, cherished by such suns, fanned by cmch 
breezes, cheered by such auspices. It was as absurd, as to plant the 
acorn of the British oak in a flower vase, and bid it not burst its boun- 
daries, but to remain stationary in pretty dwarfishness, as if it were not 
destined to strike its root to central earth, to shoot with aspiring top to 
heaven, with every zephyr that waved, every storm that shook and 
shattered its branches, but tending to fix, and corroborate, and elevate 
it. Afler giving us this frame-work of institution, fortunately they let 
lis alone. They traced not our steady progress to stability, to prosperity, 
to self-estimation. In the deep solitudes of our forests, apart from iSi 
tlie world, we w^ere secretly and silently preparing the massy materials 
of the edifice of our future freedom and renown. We were nourished 
by neglect Our limbs expanded the more freely, because they were 
not kindly swathed and swaddled. Our blood flowed in a purer and 
stronger current, because we were unpampered by dainties, and our 
sleep that of a giant, training for combat, was the sweeter and sounder, 
because unblcsr:cd by tlie lullabies of affection, of the lenitives of skill 
and care. * 

After speaking of the general causes of the Revolution, Mr Hunter, 
with a patriotic pride, examines mor^ minutely the causes which 
led to the early efforts of Rhode Island in the struggle against the 
mother country, the freedom of religious worship, and the effects 
of their democratic charter ; 

You never would have been, you never could have been, what you 
have been, and what you politically arc, imless for the principles of 
religious, always followed and accompanied by those of pohticiu free- 
dom. They both were equally and simultaneously adopted and conse- 
crated by your institutions. Your ancestors always had a spirit, and a 
daring, an original, unaccommodating character, an insurgency and 
elasticity of mind, which cannot otherwise be accounted for. We deny 
it not We always have been in Rhode Island reproached for heresy, 
both religious and political ; which word heresy, being rightly inter- 
preted, unless I have forgotten my Greek, from which language the 
word is derived, means tlie atrocious offence of the assertion of a man's 
own opinion. The spirit of these remarks emanates from our legislative 
history. The charter ultimately procured by the talents, address, and 
good fortune of Clark, under the form of a corporation, has all the 
essentials of a well-tempered democracy. The king, afler he granted 
it, virtually excluded himself from any interference with it He had no 
viceroy, he had no veto on the laws of tlie colony. We endured not his 
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actual or constructive presence. We felt his power hatdly at all, his 
influence rarely, but always benignantly and beneficiallv. In the first 
session of the Assembly under that charter, and indeed before it had 
passed through all the ceremonies of a royal grant, we anticipated and 
settled that topic of controversy, which a century afterwards convulsed 
the world. In March, 1G63, in an act for declaring the privileges of His 
Majesty^s subjects, it was enacted, *' that no tax shall be imposed or 
required of the colonics but by the act of the General Assembly." 

After relating the aftair of the sloop Liberty on the 17th of June 
1769, that of the Gaspec on the 9th of June 1772, and the capture 
of the cannon at Newport in 1774, he alludes to the services of 
the State in the war of the Revolution, and to the efforts which 
she made, both by sea and land, in support of the common cause. 
These facts are generally interesting, and we can easily pardon 
the exultation with which they are dwelt upon by the orator. On 
. such occasions, it is very proper that the inhabitants of the State, 
or even of the town in which the celebration takes place, should 
be reminded of the peculiar merits of their ancestors. The spirit 
of union and mutual attachment is strengthened by a common 
pride in the glory of their forefathers. The oration is spirited and 
eloquent, and entitled to a respectable place among the addresses 
which have been called forth by our national jubilee. 



An Addre«9, delivered at the Opening of the Twelfth Exhibition of the American 
Academy of the Fine Arts. By M. Charlks Pattehsoit. New York. 1826. 
8vo. pp. 46. 

We are highly pleased with the appearance of a discourse upon 
the Fine Arts, so respectable as this of Mr Patterson. It exhibits 
good taste in composition, correct principles of criticism, and a 
just appreciation of the merits of the subject. The author enters 
at some length into the reasons, why modern art has been so infe- 
rior to ancient, in correctness of design, beauty and grandeur of 
form, and force of expression. One of these causes, is the athletic 
exercises of the Greeks, which furnished the sculptor with noble 
models of beauty and strength. Another is the developement and 
mutual action of varied talent, amid the strenuous competitions of 
free states, where genius of every sort was honoured as the orna- 
ment of the commonwealth, and the lofty sentiments of the poet 
and the orator kindled a corresponding glow in the breast of the 
artist. The close imitation of nature is also suggested as a cause, 
which had no small influence in producing this superiority. The 
moderns, it is said, have been led away by visions of ideal beauty, 
and, in the attempt to embody their abstractions, -have produced 
only constrained and lifeless forms. The moral influence of the 
Fine Arts is well described. The visible expressions, which they 
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aflbrd of the cooceptioDs of loftr miiMk. refine the tasle, fMiifi tbe 
imaeiii&tioB. and strengthen ibe highest principlefr of oar aittUm* 
Thty au^rnKni the lore of man u> the plioe of his bnth. by ssso- 
eiiOiiig ff^rms of grandeur and beauty with the ties of ctril and 
doFDe^tic affection. 

Our own cwiutn . it i^ said, seems to possess peculiar MSvaatages 
lor ibe cultivation of the Arts. There is the same ^lirit of coib- 
petition, the same opportunity of free e3q>res5ion allowed to eTery 
species of talent, as in the flourishing periods of the Grecian and 
Italian republics . when the fs^on of the Arts was higfaesi. Wc 
are a business pe<^e, it is true, but genius has always pot fixth 
its greatest strength, where tbe business of life was carried on with 
tbe greatest activity. Tbe circumstances of our confederation 
afibrd occasion for an lionourable rivalry between the artists of the 
different states. That there is no de6ciency among as, of the 
talent reqnircfd to excel in the Fine Arts, Europe can testily. To 
these remarks of Mr Patterson, we will only add, that the means 
of caUing this talent into exercise, are rapidly increasing with the 
accimiulation of wealth ; and the necessity of afibrding opportonity 
for the cultivation of taste, is becoming apparent in the increa»ng 
number of men of fortune, who. being exempted from the cares of 
business, are left without proper occupation in a society, where 
business engrosses all other men's attention. 



German Popular Storict, trvuUte>i £pxd the Kinder iind Han^ Huaith ra . cnUccted 
by MM. Giujui. bom Oral Tracitiofi. Boston. 182& 

Tins translation comprises but a small portion of a large body 
of tales, collected by two German gentlemen, from varioos parts 
of their cotmtry. and taken principally from the mouths of the peas- 
ants. It is a lively record of popular superstitions, and of the 
popular imagination, exhibited in the form of nursery tales. 
These are told with all the simplicity of the credulous tiroes« in 
which fairies and witches, giants and dwarfs, were objects of as 
implicit belief as the truths of religion ; and beasts, rocks, and 
trees mingled freely in the business of men, and talked and ac- 
ted as scholarly and wisely as the best of them. It is amusing to 
trace the coincidences, which collections of this sort exhibit, be- 
tween the popular fictions of different nations. The Germans as 
well as the English, have their Tom Thumb, Jack the Giant* 
killer, Little Red Riding-hood, stupid giants, and sharp-witted 
dwar&, who with little variation of circumstance, play the same 
parts, as when they first captivated our childbh imaginationB. 
The same fictions prevail through the north of Europe, and on 
examining the tales current in its southern quarter, a surprising 
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resemblance is found, notwithstanding the difference in the char- 
acter of the inhabitants ; and even the fictions of the East display 
the same striking family-likeness. In the original, the coinci- 
dences between the Grerman and English stories are much more 
numerous and obvious. The translators, to render their work 
interesting, have selected those tales, which had most *of the at- 
traction of novelty. If their object was merely to make an amus- 
ing collection for children, perhaps they acted wisely. It appears 
to us, however, that in this matter-of-fact age, when one great ob- 
ject in education seems to be, to present nothing but truth or fac- 
similes of it to young minds, parents will hardly deem these tales 
of magic transformations, rational beasts, golden men, and trees 
bearing diamonds, suitable vehicles of amusement for their chil- 
dren. It is to readers of mature age, who delight in investigating 
the character and wide diffusion of popular fictions, that works of 
this sort are most likely to be interesting, and the most mteresting 
parts will be those that remind them of the tales, which they 
have heard in the nursery. Considering this translation as a 
means of introducing readers of this description to the valuable 
collection of MM. Grimm, we are pleased with its appearance ; 
but, regarded as a source of amusement for children, we think it 
of very doubtful value. 



INTELLIGENCE. 



State of Persia, The king of Persia is understood to have the whole 
commumty entirely at his disposal. He may exalt or degrade, fine, 
imprison, maim, or put to death his subjects, without rendering a reason 
or being answerable for the act The exercise of his power is limited 
only by the degree of security it may occasion him, or, in other words, 
by the danger of provoking insurrection or conspiracy. The population 
oi Persia is thinly scattered over an immense territory, and broken into 
many small and distinct communities, as well by the nature of the 
country, as by the difference of habits existing among the people, paxtlv 
settled and partly migratory ^^ They are chiefly employed in agricul- 
ture, and possess few facilities for communicating with each other. 
They are surrounded, on all sides, by independent barbarians or baii>a- 
rous monarchies ; have little acquaintance with European governments ; 
know even the British but as conquerors, hardly more scrupulous than 
their own shahs ; and are therefore safe from the contagion of examples 
unfavourable to legitimacy, or likely to teach them a mode of combining 
together for mutual protection against a government, that exists but to 
oppress. They have not even the doubtfid advantages of an aristocracy, 
a political hierarchy, or a standing army ; and the peasantr/are barba- 
rously ignorant. These causes have made its inhabitants, though a 
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lively and ingenious people, i^orant of any difference between political 
and natural evil, the passive slaves of a government, which ranks in 
their eyes with the cholera morbus, or any other irresistible infliction 
incident to humanity. 

The Dtad Sea. The Dead Sea has been usually represented as nnich 
more buoyant than other seas. The degree of this buoyancy is variously 
stated, and, of course, must depend on the specific gravity of its waters. 
This has been found by experiment, considerably to exceed that of any 
other sea-water. This excess must of course be produced by its hc^dinj^ 
in solution a greater quantity of saline matter ; and Dr Marcet^s experi- 
ments have proved, that, whereas in five hundred grains of sea-wBter, 
the greatest weight of residuum after evaporation, is 21'2 grains, the 
residuum in the same quantity of the waters of the Dead Sea, amounted 
to 102'5 grains. 

Use of Coffee in France, The ilsc of coffee was introduced into 
France by an ambassador from the Porte, who arrived at Paris in 
16G9, and rendered himself a great favourite by his politeness, wit, and 
gallantry ; persons of rank, especially ladies, visited him ; to them he 
gave coffee, and thus a bitter and black beverage, which, prescribed by 
a Frenchman, would have been rejected with disgust, became a favourite 
and fashionable liquor, simply from the circumstance, that it was pre- 
sented by a Turk of wit and gallantry. In 1676, the number of coffee- 
houses in Paris was so great, that it was deemed necessary to form the 
coffee-house keepers into a company, with peculiar ordinances for their 
regulation. One very beneficial consequence resulted from the general 
and fashionable use of coffee in Paris. In the seventeenth century 
habits of intoxication prevailed, even among the highest classes, who 
were not ashamed to frequent the cabarets in parties, for the purpose 
of degrading debauch. Louis XIV. in vain exerted his influence, and 
appealed to the love and respect of his subjects for their grand monarch, 
to put down this practice. What he could not do, the coffee-houses 
accomplished. The cabarets were deserted by men of rank and letters; 
the coffee-houses became the places of their resort, and many literary 
works of celebrity were planned or composed there. Humboldt com- 
putes that the quantity of coffee, ni>w annually consumed in Europe, 
amounts to 1 16,i^l,0()0 pounds, and that the consumption in France is 
230,00(1 quintals. 

Use of Tobacco in England, Smoking was the first mode of taking^ 
tobacco in England ; and before the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, this was deemed one of the accomplishments of men of high 
breeding and spirit From them, it soon descended into common use ; 
and when king James wrote against it, it was customary for women, as 
weU as men, to smoke after supper. When the children went to school, 
they carried in their satchel, along with their books, a pipe of tobacco ; 
this seems to have 6er\ed them instead of breakfast ; at the hour set 
apart for this meal, ever}' one laid aside his books, and lit his pipe ; the 
master smoked with the scholars, and taught the inexperienced how to 
hold their pipes. People went to bed with pipes in their mouths, and 
rose in the night to light them. The use of snuff seems to have been 
very general m Howell's time ; in one of his letters, he says, " The 
serving-maid upon the washing-block, and the swain upon his plough- 
share, when they are tired with labour, take out their boxes of smutchin, 
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and draw it into their nostrils with a quill.'* This mode of taking it, 
whence, in old plays, we read of a spoonful of snuff, is still customary in 
the Highlands ; but there, a small spoon is generally appended to tlie 
the mim or snuff-horn. In the Archieologia, there are engravings of 
two ancient snuff-boxes ; they resemble flat, circular smelling-bottles ; 
the stopper screws in ; it has a spoon at the end of it, like that used in 
a.cruet for Cayenne pepper. 

indian Blow-pipe. When the Macoushi Indian, who dwells near the 
Essequibo river, in South America, goes out in quest of the feathered 
race, he takes his blow-pipe, which is a reed from ten to eleven feet in 
length, of an uniform thickness throughout, without knot or joint ; this 
dehcate tube is encased in another made of palm-branch, to preserve it 
from bruising. The arrow is from nine to ten inches long ; it is the 
nerve of the leaf of the Coucoiisite pahn, hard, brittle, and pointed as 
sharp as a needle. With this blow-pipe, the Indian, by a puff of his 
breath, will send an arrow to the distance of three hundred feet. The 
least scratch of the poisoned weapon secures his prev in the course of 
three minutes. Indeed a stupor is said to take place almost immediately 
after the wound has been ^ven. 

Lecut on the Missisaippi, The quantity of lead, made on the right 
bank of the Mississippi, oetween the mouths of the Missouri and Illinois, 
is very great. There- arrived at New Orleans, in the various forms of 

Sigs, bars, and shot, during the two years, which ended on the first 
ay of October last, 7,500,000 pounds, exclusive of the great amount 
consumed in the states and territories bordering on the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio. 

Canals. In the Delta of Egypt and the Plains of Babylon, are to 
be traced the vestiges of the first canals which were constructed. 
Primarily they were merely small channels cut for the purposes of 
agricultural irrigation. Ultimately, they were enlarged, and became 
subservient to navigation. They were generally straight excavations 
of one level. In Venice and Holland, similar canals were early made, 
and it was not till towards the close of the fifteenth century, that locks 
were invented by the brothers Dominico. The first canal in which 
locks, aqueducts, tunnels, and, in fact, all the modem improvements 
were introduced, was that of Languedoc, commenced in 1667, and 
finished in 1681. In 1747, the Duke of Bridgewater commenced his 
canal, which was finished in 1776. This successful experiment was 
ipeedily followed by numerous companies, and within fifty years, more 
than a hundred canals have been made in England, the total extent of 
which is two thousand six hundred and eighty-two miles, and cost up- 
wards of one hundred and thirty-two millions of dollars, which yield an 
average income of over ten per cent, on the investment, and many of 
them a much greater profit. In Russia, since the accession of Peter 
the Great to the imperial throne, inland na\igation has been so far 
extended, that goods can be conveyed from the frontiers of China to St 
Petersburg, a distance of four thousand four hundred and seventy-two 
miles, with a land carriage of only sixty miles ; and from Astracan, on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, through a tract of one thousand four 
hundred and thirty-four miles. In Great Britain, inclined planes have 
been substituted for locks and tunnels, to pass elevated ridges, on vari- 
ous lines of canals, and one is now constructing in New Jersey, as an 
experiment 
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Ijajm JtbriifrwMtJd. There is now poblishin? iD LandoOr a wqiIe, 
tied, *^ A Practical and Elemeotanr Abhdginent of tiie Cases ar^ed 
and determined in the Court of King's Bench, Coaunon Pleas, Ex- 
chequer, and at A tn vnW, and of the Roles of Cooit» from the Resto- 
ration in ItfOO to Mich9elmas Term, 4 Georfe lY. ; with important 
roanuscript cases, aJphabeticaUr. chronc^o]:ically, and systematicallj 
arranged and translated : with copious noies and re fe re n ces to the 
rear books, analogous adjudications, text writers, and statntea, specify- 
xskZ what deciitions hive been affirmed, recogiiised, qualified, or orer- 
ruled : comprising, under the several titles, a Practical Treatise on the 
difierent branches of the Common Law. By Charles PetersdorC Such 
a work, if well executed, must be ijX great advantage to the legal pro- 
fession. 

Btcmtnr- Glassts. Lenses of a lar^ diameter are able to melt metals 
in a few seconds, on which common fires, and even glass-house Inmaces 
have produced no effect. M. Villette, a Frenchman, nearly a cen tury 
ago, constructed a mirror three feet, eleven inches in diameter, and 
three feet, tsi'o inches in focal distance, which melted copper ore in 
eight seconds, iron ore in twenty-four seconds, a fish's tooth is thirty- 
two seconds, cast iron in sixteen seconds, a silver sixpence in seven 
seconds, and tin in three seconds. This mirror condensed the solar 
rays seventeen thousand two hundred and fifty ^seven times, a de g r ee 
of heat which is about four hundred and ninety times greater than com- 
mon fire. A globular decanter of water makes a powenul burning-glass ; 
and house furniture has been set on fire by one incautiously exposed to 
the rays of the sun. 

Different Religions. The nomber of the inhabitants of the earth mav 
be estimated at eight hundred millions at least Fire hundred of whien 
may be assigned to Asia, eighty to Africa, seventy to America, and 
one hundred and fifty to Europe. With regard to religion, they may 
be estimated as follows ; 

Pagans 490,000,000 

Mabometau 130.000,000 

Roman Catholics 100.000,000 

Protestants 43,000,000 

Greeks and Armenians 30,000,000 

Jews .;;...; 7,000,080 

Effect of Lightning. Lightning has been known to restore the blind 
to a temporary enjoyment of siehu Mr CampbeU, a Scotch gentleman, 
who had been blind for several years, was led by his servant one even- 
ing through the streets of Glasgow, during a terrible thunder-storm. 
The lightning sometimes fluttered along the street, for a quarter of an 
hour without ceasing. While it lasted Mr Campbell saw the street 
distinctly, and the changes which had been made in that part b^ taking 
down one of the city gates. When the storm was over, his entire 
blindness returned. 

Ancient Painting. A fresco painting has been discovered at Pompeii, 
representing an eruption of \ esuvius, and several processions at the 
foot of tlie mountain. Cape Miseuum and the city of Naples are in the 
back ground. This picture indicates that Vesuvius was formerly of pro- 
digious height, and that the frequent eruptions have lowered it consid- 
erably ; it also shows that the Somma did not exist, or rather, that it 
formed a part of Vesuvius, and has been separated from it by a volcanic 
eruption. 
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Napoleon a Chinese Idol, An English missionary in Java, states, that 
in the village of Buitenzorff, in the vicinity of Batavia, where there is 
a colony of two thousand Chinese, he found, in one of their houses, an 
European picture of Bonaparte, in a gilt frame, to which the people 
offer incense and pray night and morning. 

Ihresighi. A letter from the Isle of France, quoted in a Calcutta 
paper, gives an account of the ability of some of the inhabitants of that 
place, to discover ships at sea, some days before they appear above the 
morizon, by means of the inverted image in the air, which is accounted 
ibr by the common theory of reflection. One of t^ese individuals makes 
a dauy report, which is seldom incorrect. He has been known to an- 
nounce a ship dismasted, five days before any other person could dis- 
cover her, and, not long since, announced the approach of two brigs 
unaccountably lashed together. In three davs after, a ship with four 
masts made its appearance, a thing which had not been seen for twelve 
years before. Several pupils are learning the art, who can see the 
object, but cannot distinguish clearly their particular character. 

huect Longevity. The following is extracted from a conmiunication 
by Mr Marsham to the Liinnsan Society. *' Mr J. Montague, on going 
to his desk, in the Office of Works, at Guildhall, observed an insec^ 
which had been seen by his brother in the early part of the day, endeav- 
ouring to extricate itself from the wood which formed nart of the 
desk ; he carefully released it from the cell, and it proved to be the 
bupruHi nlendens of Fabricius, full of strength and vigour. The desk 
had been fixed in the office twenty-two years before, and was made of 
fir wood, imported from the Baltic. That the insect existed in the wood 
before the desk was made, was proved by the fact of the channel 
fimned by the insect having been transversely cut." 

Forgery in France, Forgery has become so alarmingly prevalent in 
France, m consequence of the facility which the chemical discoveries 
of late years have ^iven to its commission, that the minister of justice 
at Paris, has been mduced to request the French Academy to devise 
some plan for the prevention of the crime. The forgers first discharge 
from notes or drafts every thing but the stamp and the signature ; then^ 
by an easy process, restore the paper to its original consistence and 
eolour, and afterwards insert what they please, and circulate the falsi- 
fied documents. Attempts are making to counteract this evil, by one 
of two means, either by the invention of an ink capable of resisting 
every chemicaJ agent, or by adding, in the manufacture of the paper, 
some ingredient, which the process employed by the forgers may in- 
delibly colour. 

Uand Discovered in the Pacific We mentioned, in a former num- 
ber, the discovery of an island in the Pacific, in latitude 7^ lO^ south, 
and longitude 177? dS' 16" east, from Greenwich, by a ship in the ser- 
vice of Sie king of the Netherlands. It \b said to resemble a horse-shoe 
in form, and to be about eight miles in extent The natives, some of 
whom were armed with long sticks, were verynumeroiis. The land 
had a pleasing aspect, and appeared fertile. The number of natives 
assembled on shore was estimated at about three hundred. They were 
of a dark copper hue, tall and well made, generally over ajiif Jt^et high. 
The women were also very stout Some of the people wdr6 tatooed. 
They were naked, except some covering made of leaves. A few others 
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had some cloth of cocoa bark wrapped round the waist The h/mdm of 
some were adorned with feathers. Their conduct appeared yesy fierce 
and wild, and they contrived to steal every thing within their reach. 
The boat-hooks soon disappeared, and they even attenmted to tear tiM 
oais from the hands of the boat's crew. An old man with a white heaidy 
and of respectable appearance, carrying a green bough in his hand, 
was at their head. He continually kept singing some maDotanoos song 
in a melancholy tune. They bartered some cocoa-nuts, aad aonie of 
their tools against some old handkerchieis and empty bottlea. When 
the ship's boat put to fea, a few mnaket shots were fired in the air, but 
the natives showed no symptoms of fear, and appeared uncoosciouB of 
the effects of European arms. No canoes were seen in their pniosrinn, 
■or did they attempt to approach the ship, although the weather was 
excellent, and the sea very calm. 

Carnal of Ae Pyrtnus, The royal canal of the Pyrenees, a plan of 
which has been presented to the French government, is to continue 
that of Languedoc from Toulouse to Bayonne. The surveys are all 
fimsbed ; aiS extend over more than seventy leagues, in the whole of 
which there is not a Fingle obstacle of importance. The canal will paaa 
through five fertfle departments. A free navigation from the Medker* 
ranean to the Western Ocean will be the immediate consequence. 

Andtnt Greek htscrtptiMu In the neighbourhood of Rome, an 
ancient ton^ has been lately discovered, with a Greek inscription, in 
snch tolerable preservation as to allow of the following fra^^menls of 
translation ; ^ My country is the immortal Rome ; my &ther is its em- 
peror and king. My name is AliciDa, the bdoved name of my mother. 
Destined for my husband from infancy, I leave him, in dying, fixtr 8on0 
approaching to manhood. It is by their pious hands, that I have bees 
placed, stilTyoung, in this tomb.** 

Runian CanaU. The ^ovemmeBt of Russia has ^ven orders fisr the 
inunediate construction of canals to tmite the foUowmg rivets ; namely, 
the Moskwa and Volga ; the Scheksna and the Northern Dwina (which 
will make a direct communication between the ports of Archangel and 
St Petersburg, and open a conveyance for indigenous productions to- 
wards the Bsltic) ; and lastly, the Niemen and the Weichsel, across the 
kingdom of Poland. 

Conveyance oflhut by Wind, We mentioned, in a former number, aa 
instance of the transportation of minutely divided matter to a great dis- 
tance seaward, from the coast of Africa. M. Schabelski, an eminent 
Russian traveller, gives the following account of a similar event. ** On 
the morning of January the twenty-second, 1822, at two hundred and 
seventy-five nautical mOes from the Western coast of Africa, in latitude 
twenty-three degrees, north, all the cordage of the vessel was observed 
to be covered, cm the windward side, with a dusty substance, resemblinsr 
ochre in its reddish colour. The powder was very soft, and coloored 
the skin red. When the cords were examined by the miscroecope, it 
appeared like long rows of globules, touching one another. It was a 
northeast wind which caused the phenomenon, and only the parts ex- 
posed to the wind were covered, there being no trace of the powder Ob 
the opposite side." 
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BIOORAPHT. 

The Life of George Washington, Commander in Chief of the Ameri- 
can Army, through the Revolutionary War ; and the first President of 
the United States. By Aaron Bancroft, D. D. Boston. 2 vols. 18mo. 
pp. 223 and 218. 

The History of Pirates ; containing the Lives of those noted Pirates, 
Captains Misson, Bowen, Kidd, Tew, &c., and a correct Account of the 
late Piracies committed in the West Indies. Haverhill, Mass. 12mo. 
pp.276. 

DRAMA. 

The Acting American Theatre. No. IV. Containing the comedv of 
the Old Maid ; with an engraved Portrait of Miss Francis, as Miss 
Ijbrlow. Philadelphia. 

Wilhemina; a Legendary Dramatic Tale. Boston. 16mo. pp. 71. 

EDUCATION. 

Scripture Questions ; or Catechetical Exercises, designed for Chil- 
dren in Sabbath Schools and Families. By £. Lincoln. New Edition. 
Boston. 18mo. pp. 72. 

Kzercises in Oithograph;|r ; or easy, instructive, entertaining Lessons, 
selected from the Best Writers. By the Principal of the Cnarlesfield 
Street Academy, Providence. Providence. 12mo. 

The Child's Assistant in the Art of Reading ; adapted to the Use 
of Primary Schools. By Samuel Temple, A. M. Boston. ISmo. 
pp. 72. 

A Catechism, in T*hree Parts. Compiled and recommended by the 
Ministers of the Worcester Association in Massachusetts. Third Edi- 
tion. Boston. 18mo. pp. 54. 

Questions on Murray's Abridgment and Murray's English Grammar, 
arranged so as to exercise the judgment and research cf the Student, 
and to give a criticai knowledge of the English Language. Boston. 
Idmo. pp. 35. 

American Popular Lessons, chiefly selected from the Writing of 
Mrs Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, and other approved Authors. Eighth 
Edition. New York. 18mo. 

A New Method of Book-keeping, accompanied by a Key. Second 
Edition. By T. Irvine Hitchcock. 

Intellectual Arithmetic, upon the Inductive Method a^ Instructiim. 
Bf Warren Colburn, A. M. Boston. 18mo. m>. 172. 

Lights of Education, or Mr Hope and His Family ; a Narrative for 
Young Persons. By a Lad^. Second Edition. jBaltimore. l8mo. 
pp. Itv. a second volume of this work is in press. 

Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the En- 
glish Language. Abridged for the Use of Schools. Boston. 18mo. 
pp.467. 
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niSTORT. 

History of the State of New York. By Joseph W. MouIUhi. Pwt IL 
New York. 

Memoirs of the Historica] Society of Pennsylvania. Philadelphim. 
8vo. pp. 208. 

A Sketch of the First Settlement of the several Towns on or in 
Long Island, with their Political Conditions to the End of the American 
Revolution. By Hon. Silas Wood. Revised Edition. 

LAW. 

The Public Statute Laws of tlie State of Connecticut, passed aince 
the Session of the General Assembly in 1824. New Haven. 

MECHANICS. 

Evans's Millwright's Guide. A new and improved Edition. With 
Plates. 8vo. 

MATHEMATICS. 

An Ebcperimental Treatise on Optics, comprehending the Leading 
Principles of the Science, and an Explanation of the more important 
and curious Optical Instruments and Optica] Phenomena; beine the 
Third Part of a Course of Natural Philosophy, compiled for the Use of 
the Students in the University of Cambridge, New England. By John 
Farrar, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, fiostoiu 
8vo. pp. 349. 

MEDICIIfE. 

The Medical Formulary ; being a Collection of Prescriptions, derived 
from the Writings and Practice of many of the most Eminent Physicians 
in America and England. To which is added, an Appendix, £c. By 
Benjamin Ellis, M. D. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 108. 

MISCELLAIfEOUS. 

Eulogy on John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, pronounced in New- 
buryport, July 15, 1820. By Caleb Cushing. Cambridge. 8vo. pp.60. 

Ilints to My Countrymen. By An American. New York. 12mo. 
pp. 216. 

The Traveller's Pocket Map of the State of New York ; to which is 
appended, a correct Stage Register, and Tables of Roads and Dis- 
tances. Price 50 cents. 

Journal, comprising an Account of the Loss of the Brig Commerce^- 
of Hartford, Connecticut, upon the Western Coast of Africa, August 2, 
1815. By Archibald Bobbins. Eighteenth Edition. Hartford. 12mo. 
pp. 275. 

Essays on Slavery ; republished from the Boston Recorder and Tele- 
graph for 1825. By Vigornius and others. Amherst, Mass. 8vo. 
pp.83. 

Christian Patriotism ; a Sermon on occasion of the Death of John 
Adams, preached in Chauncey Place, Boston, July 9, 1826. By N. L. 
Frothingham. Boston. 8vo. pp. 20. 

The Resolutions of Virginia and Kentucky, penned by Madison and 
Jefferson, in relation to the Alien and Sedition Laws. Richmond. 8vow 

Titles and Legal Opinions thereon, of Lands in East Florida, belong- 
ing to Richard L. Hackley. Fayetteville, N. C. 8vo. pp. 71, 
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The Massachnsetts Agricultural Repository and Journal. No. 1. 
Vol. IX. Price 50 cents. Boston. 8vo. pp. 112. 

A Letter on the Principles of the Missionary Enterprise. Boston. 
12mo. pp. 40. 

Proceedings at the Fifteenth Anniversary of the Auxiliary Foreign 
Mission Society of Boston and Vicinity, June 1, 18^. 8vo. pp. 48. 

The Laws Regulating the Duties m the Republic of Colombia, and 
also for Establishing certain Ports of Deposit, &c. 

An Address, defivered before the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance, June, 1836. By Gamaliel Bradford, M. D. 
12mo. pp. 24. 

An Euloffy, pronounced in Providence, July 17, 1826, upon the Char- 
acters of J^n Adams and Thomas Jefferson. By Joseph L. Tillinghast. 
Providence. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Fourteenth Annuu Report of the Receipts and Expenditures of the 
City of Boston and County of Suffolk, May 1, 1826. Boston. 8vo. pp. 48. 

First Annual Report of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, 
presented at the First Annual Meeting, June, 1826. Published by the 
SkNurd of Managers. Boston. 8vo. pp. 40. 

The Farmer's Library ; or Essays designed to Encourage the Pur- 
suits and Promote the Science of Agriculture. By Leonard £. Lothrop, 
Esq. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Windsor, Vt l^o. 
pp. 300. 

Proceedings of the Fiilh Triennial Meeting of the Baptist General 
Convention, held in New York, April, 1826. 8vo. pp. 42. 

Masonry Founded on the Bible ; a Sermon, delivered at Amherst, 
Mass., June 26, A. L. 5826, at the Festival of St John th^ Baptist By 
Simeon. Cotton. • Amherst. 8vo. pp. 31. 

First Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association. Boston. 12mo. pp. 32. 

A New Initiatory Drawing-Book of Landscapes. Price 50 cents. 

The United States Almanac, comprising Calculations for the Latitude 
and Meridians of the Northern, Southern, and Western States ; with a 
variety of Public Information, Slc. Together with the Tariff or Rates 
of Duty, dLC. Bv Seth Smith. Philadelphia. 8vo. 

Address, introductory to the Exercises of the Pupils of the Institution 
for Instructing the Deaf and Dumb, &c. By Samuel Akerman, M. D. 
New York. 

Jonathan's Account of the Pilgrim People, or the Natural Freemasons ; 
composed for the Republican Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
American Independence. Written by the Boston Bard. 

Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the Conmierce and 
Navigation of the United States for the year ending the 30th of Sep- 
SMiber, 1825. Washington. 8vo. 

xlxtract from an Address, delivered on the Morning of May 31, 1826. 
Boston, 12mo. 

Fame and Fancy, or Voltaire Improved ; containing the Story of Can- 
did. Revised. By Lord Haifair. Boston. 2 vols. 16mo. pp.214and214. 

The Boston Directory ; containing the Names of the Inhabitants, their 
Occupations, Places of Business, and Dwelling-Houses, ^lc, and other 
Useful Information. Boston. 18mo. pp.340. 

An Address to the Whites, delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church, on the 26th of May, 1826. By Elias Boudinot Philadelidiia. 
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Character of the Puritaiia ; a Sermon, preached before the Ancient and 
Honourable Artillery Company, June 5, 1826, being the One HimdrQd 
and Eighty-eighth Anniversary. By F. W. P, Greenwood. Beaton. 
8vo. pp. 32. 

Maine Selector and Reviewer. No. 1. VoL I. Angnsta, Me. 8vo. 

Tables of Discount on Interest, on Every Dollar from One to O^ 
Thousand, &c. To which is added, a Table useful in ti^e Calculation 
of an Interest Account, practised day after day. By Rowlett. Port- 
land. 1825. 

NOVELS. 

The Highlands ; a Tale of the HudsoA. In Two Volumes. Phik- 
delphia. ISma 

ORATIONS. 

An Oration on the Fiftieth Anniversarv of American Independence. 
By John Codman. Delivered in Dorchester, Mass. Boston. 8vo. 
pp.24. 

An Oration, pronoimced before the Citizens of Providence, on the 
Fourth of July, 182G, being the Fiftieth Anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence. By William Hunter. Providence. 8vo. pp. 4fi, 

An Oration, pronounced before the Republicans of Boston, July 4th, 
1826b the Fiftieth Anniversary of American Independence. By David 
L. Child. Boston. 8vo. pp. 40. 

An Oration, delivered on Tuesday, the Fourth of July, 1826, it being 
the Fiftieth Anniversarv of American Independence. By Josiah Quincy, 
Mavor of the City of tikiston. Boston, ovo. pp. 90. 

An Oration, delivered at Cambridge, on the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Declaration of the Independence of the United States of Amenca. 
By Edward Everett Boston. 8vo. pp. 5L 

An Oration, delivered before the Citizens of Hinirhara, on the 4th of 
Julv, 1826. By Solomon Lincoln, Jr. Hingham. 5vo. pp. 23. 

An Oration, delivered in Salem, July 4th, 1826, at the request of the 
Town, on the Completion of a Half Century since the Declaration of 
Independence. By Henry Colman. Salem. 8vo. pp. 23. 

An Oration, delivered on the 4th of July, 1826, at Northampton, Mass. 
By George Bancroft. Northampton. 8vo. pp. 26. 

An Oration, pronounced before the Associated Citizens of Lechmere 
Point, Cambridge, Mass., on £he memorable Fiftieth Anniversary <^ 
American Independence, July 4, 1826. By Benjamin Gleason. Bo^n. 
8vo. pp. 35. 

POETRY. 

Poems, Religious, Moral, Sentimental, and Humorous ; with a Sketch 
of the Author's Life and Captivity in Tripoli. By William Ray. Second 
Edition. 

Thesaurus Poeticus ; or a Poetical Treasury of the Choicest Descrip- 
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American Poets. By a Clerj^vman. New York. 

The Harvest Festival, with other Poems. By F. S. H. Boston. 
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Journals of the Ocean, and other Miscellaneous Poems. By a Sea- 
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Rufiana ; or, the Poetical Sinninga of William Rufus^ of ChaileatOQ, 
South Carolina. New York. Ufaoo. pp. 144. 
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A Sermon, delivered in Ring's Chapel, Boston, 9 July, 1896 ; beinff 
the next Lord's Day after the Death of John Adams, late President m 
the United States. By Henry Ware, D. D. Hollis Professor of Divini^ 
in Harvard Univerity. Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 28. 

A Sermon on the Uni^ and Supremacy of God the Father, delivered 
in the Second Presbyterian Church in Charleston, S. C, April 23, 1826L 
By Daniel R. Whitaker. Charleston, S. C. 8vo. pp. 4a 

Second Series of Letters to Mr EUias Lee, on the Character of the 
Son of God. By Henry Grew. Hartford. 12mo. pp. 24. 

The Young Christian's Companion ; being a Selection of Hymns, 
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The Christian Philosopher ; or, the Connexion of Science and Philoso- 
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Memoirs cfihe Board of Agriculture of the State ofJ^Tew York* 
Published by Authority. Vol. III. Albany. 1826. 

We learn from the Preface of this interesting volume, that it 
closes the labours of the Board of Agriculture of the State qi 
New York ; the law for the encouragement of agriculture, under 
which the board was created in 1819, having expired by its 
own limitation. Much regret has been expressed on this subject, 
and not a litde surprise, that the legislature of that State, a body 
for the greater part formed of practical farmers, and men intimately 
connected with the landed interest, should not have continued 
those laws for a longer term, seeing that they were so generally 
popular, and that the governor, in his annual message to the 
legislature, had, for the two past years, recommended their re-* 
vi^, on the ground of the extraordinary benefits which the State 
had already received from them. We have so often heard those 
benefits acknowledged, not to say witnessed them, that we with 

|)leasure lay before our readers an abstract of the history of the 
aws, and give the explanation, furnished us by a fiiend well 
informed on this subject, of the probable reasons which have 
governed the legislature in permitting them to be suspended at 
the present time. 

Previously to their enactment In 1819, a few agricultural socie-^ 
lies were already established in the State, in Columbia Coun^, at 
Cooperstown, and at Duanesburgh. These had been instituted by 
a few spirited individuals among the landed proprietors, resident 
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in the interior, with the hope of somewhat raising the depressed 
character of agriculture as a vocation. Want of skill contributed 
equally with want of capital, to keep down a very useful and 
most respectable class of ipen, the gentlemen farmers. The few 
then to be found in the State, pretending to that character, as they 
had been brought up in habits of indulgence, and were unable 
to make the productions of their farms defray the charges of 
cultivation, were gradually going out of existence by the force of 
thai powerful engine, the bond and mortgage. Soon after the late 
war, and when the frenzy of speculation had brought the com- 
mercial cities to a point of great distress, the whole community 
seems, by common consent, to have for the first time turned its 
attention to the fact, hithqrto overlooked through its too great 
obviousness; that to require a great many good things from 
others, by way of exchange, we must first possess a great many 
good things of our own. All eyes were suddenly bent upon 
agriculture as the sure foundation of commerce. Tne governor, 
the legislature, all men uniting in this opinion, the act of April 
7th, 1819, was passed, granting an appropriation often thousand 
dollars per annum, for the term of two years, to be distributed in 
the different counties of the State of New York, pro rata, for the 
promotion of agriculture and domestic manufactures. By this 
act, also, a Board of Agriculture was created, for the purpose of 
superintending the general system, and publishing from time to 
time the results obtained fi*om the County Societies. 

This board was organized January 10th, 1820, at a very fiill 
meeting of the presidents of the County Societies. General 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, of the city of Albany, was unanimously 
chosen president, and Mr Featherstonhadgh, of Duanesburgh, 
appointed chairman of the conmiittee to report a plan for die 
government of the institution. This plan was subsequently 
adopted. In March, 1820, the duration of the law was pro- 
longed to six years, a period which has just expired. 

8y the act of 1819, each County Agricultural Society, upon 
filing an afiidavit with the controllers, of having raised by volun- 
tary subscription, a sum of money for the purposes expressed in 
the act, was entitled to draw an equal sum from the State treasury, 

!>rovided it did not exceed the amount pro raid of the general 
iind of ten thousand dollars ; the joint amount of which was to 
be distributed bv the officers of the County Societies, in agricul- 
tural and manufacturing premiums at the annual fairs of their re- 
spective societies. A detailed statement concemmg the objects for 
miich the premiums were to be conferred, was to be delivered 
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annually to the board of agriculture by the presidents of the 
County Societies, to be published and distributed annually by the 
board, at the expense of the State. These were the principal 
provisions of the act. 

The board immediately published a circular, addressed *^ to 
the Officers and Members of the County Societies," laybg be- 
fore them the reciprocal duties they had engaged in, and calling 
upon them, in animated terms, to co-operate with die board in 
a vigorous discharge of them. The following passages mark, 
with some force, their earnestness in the pursuit of their great 
object. 

In concluding this address, the Board of Agriculture again 
urges upon ' the presidents and officers of the county societies the 
importance of the regular and systematic manner of the commu- 
nications now asked of them. It is the intention of the board, not 
only to collect every kind of useful information, and to diffuse it 
in the most extensive way, but to combine and arrange all the 
features of this deeply interesting subject, into a form sufficiently 
methodical, to constitute a perspicuous record of its transactions, 
and which may exhibit an interesting picture of all the resources 
of the State, in their annual progress. 

The board looks with much anxiety to the personal efforts and 
intelligence of the respective presidents and officers of the county 
societies, to aid it in the accomplishment of the great object for 
which it has been constituted. It must be obvious to the officers 
here alluded to, that the power of the board to diffuse that useful 
kind of knowledge, upon which the welfare of the people of this 
great State depends, must arise in a great measure from the perfect 
ability and willingness of intelligent persons connected with the 
'farming interest, to aid the effort now about to be made, to raise 
the agricultural interests of this State to the consideration they are 
entitled to, as the true source upon which all other human pursuits 
must rely for success. 

From the novelty of the experiment, and probably from the 
unwillingness of persons to communicate their opinions for pub- 
lication, at the end of the first year, the board found itself in 
possession of scarcely any materisils of an original character ; and 
as the General Committee was by the statute imperatively obliged 
to publish at that time the first annual volume, some embarrass- 
ment seems to have been felt. Upon this occasion, it appears, 
that Mr Featherstonhaugh was solicited, and consented to relieve 
the General Committee from this inconvenience, as well as 
circumstances would admit of. On this subject we shall extract 
a passage from his introductory letter to the president of the 
board. 
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When the subject of the publication of an annual volunie 
nnder discussion by the General Committee, and various methods 
were suggested of filling the volume, in consequence of the insuffi- 
ciency of the communications from the County Societies, I took 
occasion to observe to some of the gentlemen of the committee, 
that, since we were obliged by circumstances to eke out oar first 
annual volume with detached essays from such sources as might 
be accessible to us, it would probably be more useful to present 
the agricultural public at once with a treatise on agriculture and 
rural economy ; wherein the principles upon which a successful 
agriculture must always depend, should be familiarly explained, 
and their results be applied to the present condition of agriculture 
in the State of New York. I thought, that in a work of this kind, 
the nature of the connexion betwixt chemistry and agriculture 
could be unfolded to that class of plain men, who think much, 
although they say little, perhaps from being conscious of a defect- 
ive education. Many individuals of the laborious classes of the 
yeomanry, are unable to penetrate beyond the first intellectual 
difficulty, for want of slight assistance in the elementary parts of 
knowledge ; and I have oflen witnessed the extraordinary elasticity 
of minds from which the pressure has been judiciously removed. 
This suggestion of mine led to many conversations, which ter- 
minated in my consenting to furnish for the first annual volume of 
the Board of Agriculture an essay afler the plan alluded to, upon 
agriculture and rural economy. It is my intention to throw into a 
fisimiliar form, the amount of the knowledge I have acquired on the 
subject, from books and from a somewhat extensive practice ; not 
conducted, however, I confess, under the most auspicious circum^ 
stances ; for with little previous knowledge that way, I commenced 
my operations in what was scarce better than a wilderness, and 
without an intelligent neighbour of any description to correct my 
errors by his advice or example. I feel that it would have been 
incalculably advantageous to myself, if proper views on this impor- 
tant subject had been thrown in my way when I first settled in the 
country, somewhat in the form in which I now contemplate to 
offer my own to the public. 

Of the merits of the first volume, which is now before us, we 
do not assume to be adequate judges. It consists of about four 
hundred pages of original matter, from the pen of the gentleman 
we have named, and of some miscellaneous papers, the principal 
ones bemg a Geological Survey of the County of Albany, commu- 
nicated by the Agricultural Society of that county, to the Board 
of Agricuhure; some correspondence on agricultural subjects, 
betwixt (xeneral Washington and Sir John Sinclair, first Presi- 
dent of the British Board of Agriculture, and a very interesting 
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agricultural Address to the Albemarle Society, by the ex-president 
James Madison, at that time president of the Agricultural Society 
of Albemarle County, in Virginia. If the testimony, however, 
of stranger^ may be deemed conclusive as to its value, we 
would state, that, amongst the many quarters where it was 
favour^ibly received, the Royal and Central Society of Agri- 
culture at Paris was so well satisfied with the report of one 
of their committees on the subject, that a very complimentary 
letter was written by their order, accompanied with the present 
of a copy of the whole of their works, consisting, we believe, of 
betwixt thirty and forty volumes. The evidence of this very 
liberal conduct on the part of the French Royal Society, is found 
at page 526 of volume second of the Memoirs of the Board* 
This second volume was published in the year 1823, and consists 
chiefly of original communications from American farmers, with 
some extracts from British works on agriculture. The third 
volume, being of a similar character, was published in the spring 
of the present year, and will be the last, the functions of the 
Board of Agriculture having ceased with the expiration of the 
laws for the improvement of agriculture and manufactures. 

As we have before stated, those laws are generally con^dered 
to have been very beneficial to the agricultural interests of the 
State by which they were enacted, and to have more than repaid 
the amount of the appropriations wliich their administration has 
cost to the public treasury. The general solicitude for their 
revival is to us a sufficient evidence of this fact, apart from the 
numerous proofs more immediately within the knowledge of 
agricultural people. It would seem, then, to want some explana- 
tion why a legislature, two thirds of which, at least, are generally 
practical farmers, should have hesitated to. revive laws so imme- 
diately connected with their own interests, which have been 
beneficial at home, and gained honour broad. 

We understand that it is mainly to be attributed to the imperfec- 
tion of the laws, which were altogether experimental in the State. 
Popular as the measure was, of extendmg legislative encourage- 
ment to agriculture and manufactures, an impression had been 
made at a particular period during their existence, that some of 
the officers of the County Societies had not acted impartially in 
the discharge of their duties; that indeed the laws had been 
inadvertently framed in such a manner, as to give the wealthy 
farmers an advantage over the poorer ones. How far this was 
true, we do not know, but attempts were made to repeal the laws 
on this alleged account, without success ; fix>m whidi it may be 
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inferred, that the allegations were not sustained, and that they very 
probably came from disappointed candidates for premiums at the 
agricultural fairs. In the spring of 1825, when the laws expired, 
a concurrent resolution was passed by both houses, trailing upoo 
the Board of Agriculture to report to the legislature, whether it 
would be expedient to continue the old laws, or to amend them 
in such a manner as would be acceptable to the farming interest. 
The report was made, but, owing to the multipliciQr of pubfic 
business, the legislature rose without acting upon this and some 
other important matters. At the last session, in 1825-6, the 
friends oi the system were divided in opinion ; some were for 
reviving the old laws with some modification, whilst a report 
was made to the senate, by their committee on agriculture, 
recommending the establishment of an agricultural collie or 
school ; but die vast schemes for internal improvement engross- 
ing the attention of the legislature, the session passed over with- 
out any law being enacted. And as far as we are informed, we 
see no reason to believe, that the friends of agricultural improve- 
ment will have better success in future. The great subject of 
mternal improvement is adtating the State of New York in eveiy 
direction ; lateral canals from numerous districts, to be connected 
with the great canal, will be loudly called for; the proposed 
State road, too, will concentrate all the force of the counties 
adjoining the Pennsylvania and New Jersey lines. All these 
projects look to appropriations out of the public treasury for their 
execution, and combinations will undoubtedly be made of a very 
powerful character, in and out of the legislature, to ensure their 
success. For these reasons, and because it is a very trouble- 
some concern to carry a bill through the legislature, we doubt 
whether we shall hear any more of laws for the improvement of 
agriculture and manufactures. In two particular ends, the late 
laws have been pre-eminently useful to the agricultural interests. 
By combining the effi)rts of the most numerous, and not least 
important of all the classes of society, for their common improve- 
ment, the effect has certainly been produced of elevating the 
vocation of farming, both with its followers and with the public at 
large. Before these laws wer^ enacted, the condition of a farmer 
was held in very low estimation. It is not so at present; a 
very great change has been wrought in this respect; there is 
not a town in the State at present, which cannot boast of some 
well educated men, who are proud of their calling, and who 
exercise it to great advantage, following the most approved 
methods of cultivation, and introducing the most profitable breeds 
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of animals. Such men are invaluable ; for common farmers are 
instructed by example rather than by precept. The other end 
which has been obtained by these laws, is the introduction of 
so many valuable breeds of animals into the State; and this, 
deeming it to be entirely owing to the emulation produced by 
these laws, we consider an ample return, of itself, for the whole 
amount of the appropriations which the public treasury has 
furnished during their existence. 

A broad foundation being now laid for future improvement, 
both in agriculture and rural economy, by means of the success- 
ful administration of the late laws, we think the State of New 
York has greater reason for rejoicing that those laws have ex- 
isted, than for regretting their suspension or entire discontinuance. 
If the older counties are unwilling that their agricultural societies 
should cease to exist altogether, with such a mass of information 
as has been now obtained, they can be re-organized with great 
ease, and under much more promising circumstances than hereto- 
fore ; nor is there any serious obstacle in the way of the zealous 
friends of such a measure, for under the old system every 
member of a County Society was obliged to subscribe 9, certain 
sum of money to entitle him to the privileges of membership, 
and those voluntary subscriptions even now will raise a moderate 
fund adequate to keeping up that lively emulation for pre- 
eminence, which has distinguished many of the farmers of the 
County Societies. 

Upon the whole, we think there is much to admire, both in 
the policy of the late laws, and the happy and successful adminis- 
tration of them. They are universally felt to have been very 
honourable to the State. Nor, indeed, ought it to be forgotten, 
that the gendemen who were at the head of the administration of 
those laws, and to whose unpretending and untiring efforts much 
of their success is due, have acted from first to last without any 
compensation for their services, which have been attended with 
great expense, and much personal trogble and responsibility. 

The volumes we have thus slightly noticed, will be a lasting 
memorial of their claims to public consideration. 
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A Letter to the Hon. Isaac Parker^ Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Massachusetts^ containing Remarks on 
the Dislocation of the Hip Joints occasioned by the Publication 
of a Trial which took place at MachiaSy in the State ofMaine^ 
Juney 1824. By John C. Warren, M. D. Professor of Anato- 
my and Surgery in Harvard University, and Acting Surgeon 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital. With an App&ndix 
of Documents from the Trial necessary to illustrate the Tdstory 
of the Case. Cambridge. 1826. 8vo. pp. 142. 

The exact purpose of this publication will be best understood 
by stating briefly the circumstances which have occasioned it. 
Mr Lowell of Machias, several years since, was imured by a fall 
from his horse. His surgeons, Drs Faxon and Hawks, at that 
time pronounced that the head of the thigh bone was dislocated, 
and attempted its reduction ; in which operation they professed 
to have succeeded. Still, upon rising from his bed, at a consid- 
erable distance of time after the injury, he finds himself a crippie, 
and is subsequently informed by his attendants that his booe has 
been in some way again put out of its place. 

In about three months he came to Boston, and applied to the 
author of the pamphlet before us, who after a careful examioatioa, 
concluded that the bone was dislocated downward aiftl backward 
mto the ischiatic notch ; and that nothing could be done for its 
relief, on account of the time which had elapsed since the accident. 
Still, at the reauest of Mr Lowell, he was admitted into the 
Massachusetts Hospital, and after an examination by the board of 
consulting surgeons, who concurred in opinion with Dr Wkrren, 
he was subjected to the application of pullies and an attempt 
was made to reduce the bone, which, it is hardly necessary to say, 
proved unsuccessful. 

After this operation at the hospital, the patient submitted to two 
other attempts at reduction, and then returned home with the 
intention of prosecuting his original medical attendants for dam- 
ages. He mentioned this purpose to Dr Warren, who very 
prompdy and earnestly dissuaded him from such a course j 
assunng him tliat his case was one of great difficulty, and one 
in which men of the best medical knowledge might fail. StiU be 
persisted, and after gaining a verdict in two trials, lost it in a 
third. It is the published report of this third trial which has 
given immediate occasion for the publication of Dr Warren. 

The plaintiff apparently grounds his action upon the opinion 
of the Boston faculty ; ccNicluding that if his bone be still out 
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of joint, it probably never was put in place ; or, if put in plac6 
and again dislocated, that proper measures were not taken to 
remedy this second injury. Accordingly his suit is brought for 
ignorance, malepractice, and neglect, and is supported by the 
testimony of Dr Warren and the consulting surgeons of the Hos- 
pital in regard to the state of the limb ; and by that of some 
other persons in regard to the chaise of neglect. 

The principal point in the defence is an attempt to throw 
discredit upon the opinion of Dr Warren, rather than directlv 
to support the character and practice of the defendants. With 
this omect the counsel for the defendants indulged himself in a strain 
of ridicule and sarcasm not only of the individual himself iigainst 
whom his effi)rts were directed, but agdnst ev^ thins with which 
he was connected, and undertakes to show at once the absurdly 
of the opinion advanced by him, and the folly and cruel^ of tfa^ 
operation performed at the Hospital. Many of the passages in 
this argument exceed even the license of speech allowed to law- 
yers (and that is saying a great deal), and contain bold reflecdoos 
upon professional character, which it is, to say the least, foolish 
and presumptuous for any man to express who is not better 
acquainted with the subject. 

To sift the matter down to its real merits, however, and separate 
the argument of this speech, from its declamation, the defendants--..; 
attempt to show, that no such dislocation can take place as that^'-^ 
which Dr Warren describes this to have been, and that probably 
Mr Lowell's hip was not dislocated at all. 

' With regard to the first pomt, — ^ihe possibility of such a species 
of dislocation as that which Dr Warren describes this to be, he 
makes out his case so clearly as hardly to admit of a doubt. He 
shows that such an accident is possible from the nature of the 
structure of the parts ; he adduces in confirmation the opinion of 
various authors ; — and finaDy appeals to actual dissections to show 
that such an injury has taken place, has continued without 
remedy during fife, and has been the subject of examination 
after death. 

k is true that there are some writers and those of great 
eminence, who have expressed their belief that this species of 
dislocation does not ootur. But this opinion has been founded 
either upon anatomical reasoning, which leads them to judge that 
such an event is not, from the structure of the parts, likely to 
happen ; or upon the circumstance, that in the coarse of a very 
extensive experience, they have never known it to happen. Yet 
it is obvious that the opinions of a great many individuals fomied 
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in this way, are not, taken aD together, sufficient to outweigh the 
testimony of a single competent observer, who affirms that he 
has himself known this accident to occur. To show indeed of 
liow little value is a judgment with relation to such a subject, 
when founded upon a prior reasoning alone, or the experience, 
however extensive, of any single individual, it will be only neces- 
saiy to state, that a surgeon of veiy extensive experience and 
considerable reputation, Benjamin Bell, speaks with hesitation, 
of the existence of a species of hip dislocation which other 
surgeons r^ard as the most common of alL The following 
remarks give a very fair explanation of this difference of opinion 
among surgeons. 

The diflerence of opinions among surgeons, eminent ibr 'their 
knowledge and experience, requires some explanation. This will 
be found, I apprehend, in the fact, that surgical practitioners of 
great experience are naturally inclined to the belief, that they must 
themselves have witnessed every important variety of accideiit and 
disease, and that what tkey have not seen does not exist. What 
other explanation can we put on the assertion of Mr BeU, that the 
dislocation on the Dorsum ilii has rarely been witnessed, and that 
the dislocation in the foramen ovale is the most coaunon species t 
Or how else can we understand thai Mr Sharp, the greatest En- 
glish surgeon of his time, and highly esteemed at the present day, 
should have doubted the existence of any hip dislocation t Hj 
Benjamin Bell did the same in the earlier part of his practice, tUi 
experience led him to a different conclusion. Such errors will 
teach us to view, with a reasonable degree of caution, the round 
and positive assertions of practitioners, who would put down estab- 
Ibhed opinions by their ovna solitary experience; and they also 
shew us the necessity of exercising our own judgments in a lair 
comparison and estimate of opposing facts, as observed by dif» 
ferent authors. 

The impossibility of this species of dislocation was the point 
principally laboured by the defendants' counsel, who, like the gen- 
erality of his brethren of the robe, seems to be in a most unhappy- 
state of ignorance with regard to the nature of medical evidence, 
and presumes that, having proved his general law, the conclusion in 
this particular must necessarily follow, — and that Mr Lowell, of 
course, could not have imdergone this species of luxation. Dr 
Warren however, having made it appear that this kind of 
accident may happen and has happened, — it then becomes a 
question whether it happened to Mr Lowell. With regard to 
this, there are three different opimons. 
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First, — ^that of the original attendant surgeons, who pronounced 
that there was in the first instance a dislocation, if we recollect 
right, into the foramen ovale, which was reduced, — and that there 
was also a subsequent or secondary dislocation, whether of the 
same kind or not does not appear. 

Second, — that of D( Nathan Smith, who believes that there 
was no dislocation ; and, seems to insinuate either that the head 
of the bone was driven through the socket ! or the pelvis frac* 
tured ; and that the lengthening of the limb was produced by the 
preternatural contraction and relaxation of the muscles situated 
about the hips. 

Third, — ^that of Dr Warren ; and the symptoms described bear 
him out in the opinion which he formed of the nature of the 
derangement, at the time he saw Mr Lowell, and he expressly 
avoids giving an opinion as to the situation of the parts immediate- 
ly after the accident. 

It is worthy of remark in connexion with this statement, tl^t 
although the opinion of Dr Smith, or the deponent A, as Dr 
Warren chooses to call him, is relied upon by the defendants' 
counsel to prove that Dr Warren had mistaken the case, yet that 
it is in fact more at variance with the opinion originally formed 
by the defendants, than that of Dr Warren himself. Dr Smith 
says that there has been no dislocation, and is now no dislocation ; 
the defendants say that there was at first a dislocation, that there 
was a second dislocation which was not reduced, and of course 
they must admit that there is now a dislocation. What can be 
more diametrically opposed than these two opinions f Whilst on 
the other hand, that of Dr Warren is not absolutely incompatible 
with the correctness of that of the defendants at the time it was 
formed ; for as will be seen by an ett-act made below, it is 

Es^ble that in the act of attempting reduction, the head of the 
ne might have passed from the foramen ovale into the ischiatic 
notch, or the bone, having been put in place by the first operation, 
might have been, by some accidental occurrence, "a fit'* for 
instance, again thrown out of the socket and lodged in a different 
direction. If Dr Smith is rieht, the defendants were indeed 
most egregiousl;^ mistaken. If Dr Warren was right, they were 
diao probably mistaken, but not certainly, — and at any rate it was 
a mistake far less discreditable to them than the other. 

There is no essential point, as it seems to us, which Dr War- 
ren does not make out as clearly as tlie case admits ; and there 
is abundant evidence every where, of the disposition manifested 
by him to avoid casting any reflection upon the practitioner 
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oiigiDally in attendance upon the case. His advice was given 
very decidedly against the institution of the suit ; his evidence wa» 
wrung from hun very unwillinely and only constrained by the ne- 
cessaiy legal measures, — and he constantly admits the difficulty 
there is in deciding, upon the nature of such accidents, and the 
liability of all surgeons to occasional enx]| in their opinions. 

But notwithstanding this forbearance, it seems that both before 
and since the trial, his character has been made the object of 
consent and ^systematic attack in newspapers published in th^ 
town where the defendants reside, originating apparently m theai 
or their friends. 

These productions were, it should seem, printed for a more 
extensive ' distribution, than the ordinary circulation of the paper* 
Many copies were sent me, mostly by anonymous friends, and a 
considerable part of them I found to be printed with one blank 
side of the newspaper, additional copies of this series being slruck 
off for a more enlarged diffiyision of their contents, and, as I have 
^ce learned,^distributed by the defendant. I might add, that I 
iave received from Maine, through the postoffice, anonvAioiif 
writings of an ahusive character, probably the production of med- 
ical students, who had been deceived 4|l to my opinions andi 
dispositions, by the pamphlet of the attorney, and the newspaper 
pablications. They afford additional proof of the disadvantages 
resoltinff from publications of the descripti^ of the report of uus 
trial ; smce its allusions and insinuations sefem to encourage and 
support those, who are ready to improve anj^bpportunity.lo attack 
the reputation of others. 

These publications, it appears, contain a great variety of 
misrepresentations, and are in a strain altogether disgraceral to 
any member of a liberal profession, and from the specunen ^en 
in Dr Warren's book, tney are but little likely to mend matters 
for the defendants. For, if we take the history of the case with the 
statements made by this writer, he places tbf surgeon original!}; 
attending Mr Lowell in one of die following predicaments; — 

First, that, by the attempt made for reduction, the bone wa« 
actually reduced ; yet, when it ailerwards got out of place in a Jit, 
or in some other strange way, the defendant, though seeing the 
disordered state of the limb, made no attempt to restore it to its place. 

Secondly. Or that when the reduction was attempted, the head 
of the bone was not moved froiH the situation in the foramen ovale, 
where, it is said, he found it 

Thirdly. Or that at the time of the grating and change of 
direction of the limb, the head of the bone was slipped froot^ th^ 
foramen ov^ to the iachiatic iioieh, or os iaohtam. 
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I wish not to be understood as bringing either of Uiese charges ; 
but to leave the matter to the decision of the newspaper writers 
among themselves ; and, in settling the question, they must take 
particularly into view what Sir Astley Cooper has said on the third 
case. " Although a dislocation in the foramen ovale may be oc- 
casionally reduced by attempts made in a very inappropriate 
direction, yet the following case will show the mischief which may 
occasionally arise from an error in this respect. I once saw the 
following instance. A boy, sixteen years old, had a dislocation of 
the thigh into the foramen ovale ; he was placed upon his sound 
side, and an extension of the superior part of the thigh was made 
perpendicularly. The surgeon then pressed down the knee, but 
the thigh being at that moment advanced, the head of the bone 
waft thrown bi^ward, and passed into the ischiatic notch, horn 
which situation it could not afterwards be reduced.'' 

Here we leave this business, and trust that all the parties con- 
cemed will also find it for their interest to let it subside. It seems 
to us, however, unfortunate for the circulation and effect of^his 
book, that Di^ Warren should have permitted it to extend under 
his hands to so great a size. It is to be recollected that the 
impression jnade by the trial has been more upon the public dian 
the faculty, and that this answer should have been such as to 
excite, but not fatigue, the attention of unprofessional readers* 
This we shonld fear would not be the case. The essential points 
of the oese are buried and obscured under a mass of detaib, 
which have only a very indirect bearing upon it. This, although 
a very good method of propping up a bad caused is injurious to 
ft good one. A moderate-sized pamphlet, of thirty or forty pages 
at most, might haye been made to contam every thing which is 
really important in the present publication, and would have been 
more easily read and understood, and more widely circulated. 



Wnts to My Countrymen. By Jin American, New York. 

1826. 12mo. pp.216. 

We have been not a little puzzled, in setting out with, our 
remarks on this book,, to determme what is its sm)ject, m ordm: 
that we may give the expected infocmation to our readers, b 
one page we meet with a disquisition on natural history, in, the 
next With a tale in verse ^ m one place we have an eulogium^ on 
»lver spo(Mi6 and yellow buttons, in another a specul^ioii on 
morals.; and the story of a Yankee trick is fdtowed by a disser- 
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tation on the benefits of education. Then we have a sermoo, a 
tale of witchcraft and gramerye^ maxims of political and domestic 
economy, an analysis of the New England beverage, flip, traits 
of New England manners, anecdotes of the Revolutionaiy war, 
exhortations to the cultivation of fruit, useful directions on hus- 
bandry, and finally an account of the good city of BostCHD, with 
which every Bostonian ought to be pleased. In short, there is 
almost as great a variety of topics handled in this little work as 
in any of the famous books of Dr Kitchener. Not that we esteem 
it the less on account of the miscellaneous nature of its contents ; 
for we come to the end of it a good deal entertained, sufficiently 
lectured and instructed, and no way fatigued. It is evidently the 
production of a man of knowledge and observation, whose reflec- 
tions have taken a practical direction, who speculates judicioudy 
cm those common things and common occupations, which make 
so much of the substance of our welfare and comfort, and who 
sitSvdown to write upon these subjects just as he would talk about 
them to his neighbours. The desire of making hb work useful 
to all classes of readers, has ledliim to adopt a familiar, eoDoqoial 
style, — ^a quality of which there is perhaps rather an excess. The 
ambition of sprighdiness is sometimes a litde too manifest, and there 
is now and then a sprinkling of those odd phrases, which have 
been called Yankee wit. We are not, however, disposed to find 
much fault with these things, provided they make the work more 
acceptable to those for whom it was intended, as it is possible 
they may, although we doubt whether they are necessary even 
for this purpose. At all events, we are very willing to overlook 
them for the sake of the good sense and good nature which per^ 
vade the work. 

It is obvious, that a production of this kind cannot be the 
subject of a regular analysis.. To know what is in the book, our 
readers must see the book itself; for it bids defiance to that 
industrious and ingenious class of reviewers, who make abstracts 
and abridgments of the works that come under their notice. We 
shall, however, give a sample or two of the author's Hints. The 
following is a gende one, on the subject of lotteries. 

That this fi'ightful source of vice and misery among the people 
should not only be tolerated, but receive the sanction of govern- 
ments, in a country where there is certainly no want of good senae 
upon genera] subjects, would seem Incredible. Now that they are 
discontinued in England, what will Mr Peel, Mr Huskisson, and 
Mr Canning say for the innocence of the young republic ! Our 
friends over the water have solid virtues after all. Mr Walsh, in 
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his letters on France, states, that a hundred snicides annually are 
there attributed to the lotteries. Colquhoun, in his ^^PoUeeofthe 
Metropolis, ^^ has shown the frightful extent of the evil. New 
York, to her everlasting honour, has in her amended constitution 
prohibited them. The lotteries, however, granted in this state be> 
fore the constitution was amended, still continue in existence, with 
what right deserves inquiry. But what can a single state do to 
eradicate the mischief, while other states send forth these poisons I 
The plea for them is, that they are sources of revenue ! Can any 
policy be more wretched than to attempt to gain revenue from 
those very vices which governments create ? A committee in 
parliament, as Ions since as 1806, used this language ; ^* That the 
foundation of the lottery system was so radically vicious, that your 
committee feels convinced, that under no system of regulations 
that can be devised, will it be possible for parliament to adopt it as 
an efficacious plan of revenue, and at the same time divest it of 
all the evils of which it has hitherto proved so baneful a source." 
M. Say, in his admirable treatise on Political Economy^ says, 
** When a government derives a profit from the licensing lotteries 
and gaming-houses, what does it else but offer a premium to a vice 
most fatal to domestic happiness, and destructive to national pros- 
perity ? How disgraceful is it to see a government thus acting as a 
pander to irregular desires, and imitating the fraudulent conduct 
it punishes in others, by holding out to want and avarice the bait 
of hollow and deceitful chance ? " The mischief in the country is 
not glaring and palpable, because in the country there is little of 
the traffic, and therefore it is that the people are not well informed 
upon the subject They may rest assured, however, that the vices 
of the cities will in the end reach them. They are not aware of 
the enormous profits made by the offices, nor of the host of persons 
thus supported in worthless employments, which bring not a dollar 
to the state. Indeed the whole system is fraud, extravagance, and 
waste. No mode of gaming is so expensive^ and this expense, too,' 
must fall, in the main, upon unthinking, unhappy wretches, who 
know not how to take care of themselves. A friend informed me 
that he went oflen to the most famous gaming-house in Paris, and 
one of the most noted in the world. The AUies were then in Paris. 
There he oflen saw General Blucher, and always at the game 
rouge et noir, red and black, from the colour of the table. He 
carried his Napoleons in rouleaux^ done up like cartridges, ten or 
twenty in a cartridge. It was reported that this sport more than 
once emptied his pockets, which, however, were filled again by his 
master the king of Prussia. Be this as it may, when the rich game 
and lose, they usually have resources lefi, but the loss to the poor 
is irretrievable. A calculation, demonstrating the chances of the 
tMe, gave a profit of two per cent only in its favour. Twice that 
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anount would probably not pay the profits of th^ k>ttetY offieei htre, 
and that is in addition to the usual allowance ofjipeem per oflst. 
teethe lottery. This q)ecies of gaming, so fatal to the poor lad 
unthinking, is a deep disgrace to the age in which we iiTe, and 
still more so to a country which boasts of its virtue »n4good aenae. 

What the State of New York has done towards the prohibitioQ 
of lotteries, will be to her honour, or not, just as her subsequent 
conduct is of a piece with this beginning. It is already time fior 
l|er legislature to inquire, to use the ex^nression of our autiior, 
by what right the old lotteries continue in existence. This is a 
duQr which she owes to herself quite as much as tint of incor- 
porating new banks and digging new canals. It is curious to see 
how' these lotteries have lately multiplied themselves into a sort 
cf omnipresence, tiH some of the streets hi a certain great dty 
seem converted into rows of lottery shops, and boys stand at 
every comer to thrust printed schemes and advertisements of 
lucky lottery offices mto the hands of the passers by. It realizeff 
the poetic fable of the sorcerer Eehama, wh(f attacked and 
' entered the city of Yamen by all its gates at once. It was 
thought by the convention, who framed the present constitution 
of New York, that these beneficial institutions would soon expire 
by the operation of the conditions on which they were granted ; 
but at present they not only seem destined to endure to an. 
indefinite longevity, but to be endowed with a new youth and a 
tenfold measure of activity. Never, we believe, was this qpocies 
of gambling carried on to a greater extent than at present. It 
might also be well to inquire, how it happens, that, while the 
tickets of lotteries, granted by other states, are forbidden to be 
sold in the State oi New York, we have advertisements staring 
us in the face as we walk the streets, ofiTering for sale the tickets 
of the " Dismal Swamp " Lottery, and other foreign lotteries of 
equally ominous name. Is it that unlawful gains are the roost 
tempting, or that public opinion is not strong enough against these 
institutions to cause the laws to be respected ? One would 
imagme, that the sight of the crowds about the lottery offices, 
upon what are call^ the drawing days, which foUow mst upon 
each other, would he sufficient to set public opinion right on this 
subject. Any man, if he has not forgotten bis own nature, who 
beholds the great number of people, evidently in extreme poveitf, 
besieging the doors of these places, on such occasions) and 
observes the despair of those who had paid their last penny for a 
ticket which now brines them a blank, must, we think, go away* 
not only with an exatted admiration of the philosophy of diose* 
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who make their fortunes by the folly of these poor creatures, but 
with some pretty distinct convictions of the necessity of putting 
an end to this evil. 

The author is a patriot, of course, and a warm admirer of the 
institutions of his country, and the character of his countrymen. 
In one instancp, however, it seems to us, that this admiration is 
rather misplaced. In one of the articles in the volume, entided 
" The Book Merchant's Tour," we have a supposed traveller re- 
lating his journeys through the United States. In passing through 
one of die streets of New York, at ten o'clock in the evening, he 
hears the cry of " Watch ! watch ! " " Now a cry of watch ! 
watch ! " says the traveller, " brings together all the standers or 
goers by, whether engaged in that useful calling or not. I being 
one of them, proceeded to the place whence the voice issued, 
and was asked by a coloured man at the door, if I belonged to 
the watch. At this moment one of those city guardians stepped 
up, and was immediately recognised by the tenant of the premises. 
* Here,' said he, ' take this man to Bridewell, I will lodge my com- 
plaint against him in the morning.' No sooner said than done ( 
off he went in legal custody." The traveller then enters into a 
conversation with the coloured man, who gives him, to be sure, a 
very good reason why he gave the white gentleman in custody to 
the watchman, of which, however, that obsequious guardian of die 
night has not heard a single word, he having instantly gone off with 
his charge to the watch-house. This incident inspires the traveller 
with '^ pleasing ideas of liberty and safety," and he goes on his 
way rejoicing. Now as we learn that the work which we are 
reviewing, is to be republished in London, we protest against its 
being supposed by die English reader, who in his simplicity inay 
understand this account literally, that the watchmen in New York 
are so much the servants of the coloured people, that they will 
carry either a white or a black man to the watch-house on their 
simple direction, without further explanation ; and that in this 
respect a coloured man actually possesses no more power than 
an individual of unmixed European descent. 

In the following passage, however, w^ roust admit, that the 
author has shown a good reason for his complacency in the man- 
ners of his countrymen ; the facts here mentioned are a most 
beautiful exemplification of that purity of morals, which is cher- 
ished by the principle of self-respect pervading all classes of 
people among us, and which, we hope, will preserve us to a late 
perbd in a good degree from the vices and aiiseries which seem 
entailed upon older conununities. 

VOL. IV. 63 
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As the purity of the female sex is, perhaps, above all others, the 
redeeming indiTidua] and national virtue ; no fact that can iUos- 
Irate the character of our country, can be deemed out of pkbce in 
a work like the present. The author intended to have inserted 
this note, where he has heretofore mentioned the town of ChdmS" 
ford^ in the state of Massachusetts. At that place, as is generally 
well known, there is one of the most flourishing cbtton mana&c- 
turing establishments in the United States. It sprung into existence 
about four years ago. Seventeen hundred thousand dollars have 
already been expended there^ and in that time there has been an in- 
crease of the population, of between three and four thonsand. This 
establishment belongs to gentlemen residing in Boston, and in that 
Beighbonrhood. There is not in it a single individual whose tkiH 
k deemed important to its success, whose professional knowledge 
has been gained in a foreign country. Those who have the b^ 
means of forming an opinion, informed the author, that kboor waa 
not dearer than in similar establishments in EIngland» for which 
they assign these reasons ; first, that a greater [HOportion of the 
work is performed by females here than there ; second, some kinds 
of work are done by females here, which are not done there but 
by men ; third, the regular, orderly, and virtuous character of the 
labourers. This establishment arose out of a similar one at 
Wakham^ which is about eight miles from Boston. That at 
Waltham, commenced its operations soon after the late war. In 
1825, there were about four hundred girls employed in it These 
girls are generally the daughters of mrmers in the neighbouring 
country; they earn more money in the cotton mills, than they 
eould elsewhere. Many marry ; when this takes place, they leave 
the establishment When the business commenced at Waltham, 
the girb w^e made to understand, that the shghtest sasjpkkm 
entertained of the regularity of their conduct, would be the ground 
of dismissal, and that public opinion in the society, must constitute 
its law. That if a female was found in company with a man at an 
unseasonable hour, she would be discarded without further inquiry 
or prooC Upon one occasion a girl fell under suspicion from 
having vidated this rule ; her companions instituted a complaint 
against her ; she came to the superintendent with tears in her 
eyes, averring her innocence ; he told her he was sorry for her 
case, if such was the frict, hut that there was no help for it Down 
to the time mentioned in 1^25, in a society of four hundred girls^ 
but a single case of gross misconduct ever came to the knowledge 
of the managers of the institution. Surely, without vain bdHstiiif , 
our country may be proud of a feet like thm. We cannot but 
deplore the existence of vice any where, and more especially ia a 
coimtxy so interestiiig as England ; and when we mentioa the 
notorious profligacy of the fenudea in tba manaftfitnrit^ eslaUiah- 
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ments in Manchester, it is but to warn our countrymen of the 
necessity of moral and intellectual cultifation, and to teach them, 
that the final and certain prosperity of all iajstitutions, will be found 
to have no other sure basis* 

The hint contained in the foliowmg characteristic passage is 
not only wholesome but savoury, and we cannot but express our 
hope, that the owners of the soil, who are of course proprietors 
of the greater part of the sunshine, will make haste to profit 
by it. 

Truly, I had almost forgotten the purpose for which I com- 
menced this epistle ; it was, however, to acknowledge the receipt 
of the French fruit trees, which you have been so good as to send 
me, and which I brought home on the top of the coach. The bark 
of the trees looks just like what I suppose the king means, when 
he talks of <* beautiful France.** Oh that we could make the fruits 
common here also amoi^the peo{de ! what an increase of temper^ 
once would there be ! The fruits were given for the labourers as 
well as others ; they can afford to eat them ; and as you once well 
oibserved, a man who has the industry and taste to raise a peach or 
a grape, in our latitude, and in our vallies, where they will often 
flourish, is fit to talk to a king. Was there ever a finer sun for 
ripening most of the fruits, than we have ? In England the sun is 
not so hot; and when the peach is shown in the shops in the 
neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, the Nantucket boys (as 
they tell me), who live upon a cold, bleak island, where it is not 
raised, and who go upon, and over the water, as naturally as young 
ducks, are sometimes asked half a crown for it Carraccioli, the 
Venetian ambassador, swore that he had eaten no ript fruit in 
England, but rwisttd (tppies. This, however, cannot be quite true, 
for we know that they have some fine fruits. Grentiemen who have 
lived at Paris, say that the peaches have not prettier blushes there, 
and that they are not more delicious than here. I cannot but 
think that the grapes, the peaches, and the other fruits, are the 
cause of there being so many laughing people in France ; and, 
what is of great moment to us, so few drinking people there. The 
blushf what can that signify to a man working in the diK 1 some 
will exclaim. The blush which comes and goes upon the labourer's 
chaste daughter, can he say that he does not admire that t Next 
to the blush that comes and goes, is that which stays upon the 
peach. 

The account of the tame Irishmen kept in Boston, will amuse 
the reader. ''The Bostonians," says our author, ''are very 
quiet and orderly, soft in their speech, their voices low and 
gentle ; " and in the passage which foUows, he mdces the Boston 
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Irish no less so. We fiope there is no reason to suspect that they 
are any more so. We have heard of riots lately in Boston,-^ 
not of Irish riots, — but of riots among the peaceable Yankee 
population, who had taken it into their heads to pull down the 
houses of their equally peaceable Irish brethren, — a very inno- 
cent diversion, no doubt, but, we believe, contrary to statute. 

The Irish in Boston ! I looked at them too ; there are said to 
be about sixteen hundred. Now an Irishman in New England is 
like a cock on a strange dunghill. A tame Irishman, that has 
been caged for a while, I love ; he is even the more interesting 
for having once run wild ; just as they say in the Circus, the best 
horses are made of those that at first were " clear devil.*' Then 
again, at home he is a persecuted man, and that is reason enough 
why an American should love him. He is obliged to ssy iuB 
prayers, as they are written in a book for him by strangers ; and 
if he will not do that, he must live in a hovel, sleep on straw, feed 
upon potatoes, and be left out of the account when God's reason- 
able creatures are considered. Oh! the liberty of mind and 
action ! how soon it furnishes a man with a good warm house, a 
clean bed, sound meat when he is well, good wholesome broths 
when he is sick ; how soon it makes a Christian and a gentleman 
of him. 

Could you have believed it ? That softly way which the Bostoa 
people have of talking and walking, and doing eiery thing, the 
Irish have actually caught They do not run about the streets at 
night, with a fiddler at their head, and a dozen base women at 
their heels, yelling and screaming like so many Indians at a war 
dance. During the whole time that I was there, I never stumbled 
over a drunken Irishman in the streets, nor saw one take a stake 
out of his cart, and knock down his horse for not drawing a load 
which was beyond his strength. Should he do so, I verily believe, 
that the Boston people would draw a horse-skin over him, with 
mane, tail, and hair all on, harness him in a cart, and put him on 
the road ; indeed, I am not sure that they have not a law author^ 
izing the magistrates to inflict such a punishment ; if they have 
not, I am certain they ought to have. 

I inquired particularly about the Irish, of your friend , who 

has the true spirit of American liberty about him, in thought and 
deed ; thorough-going, and who does not hate any man, because 
he was bom on the other side of the Neck — nor an Irishman, 
because he lights his candles when- his father dies. " Sir," said 
be, " with the aid of their venerable pastor and firiend. Bishop 
Cheverus, we have tamed the Irish in Boston ; they are as well 
behaved as our own people of this class. In this country, we must 
instruct them, we must educate them ; bring them into the Ameri- 
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can fold, and not let them herd together, as is too often the case, 
in dens. We cannot afford here to support a single vicious man ; 
for he eats as much as another, is always a dainty dog, that will 
refuse a crust ; and then again, by theft and robbery, destroys 
what would support three of your country children, if they are only 
kept clean, and allowed to eat but three times a day after they ate 
two years old, which is the true way of bringing them up." 



1. An Oration, delivered on the Fourth of July, 1826, at Boston* 

By JosiAH QuiNCY. 8vo. pp. 30. 

2. An Oration, pronounced before the Republicans of Boston, the 

Fourth of July, 1826. By David L, Child. 8vo. pp. 40. 

3. An Oration,' delivered at Cambridge, on the FifiiethAnniversary 

of American Independence. By Edward Everett. 8vo. 
pp. 51. 

4. An Oration, delivered in Salem, on the Fourth of Judy, 1826. 

By Henry Colman. 8vo. pp. 23. 

6. An Oration, delivered on the Fourth of July, 1826, at JSTorthr 
ampton. By George Bancroft. 8vo. pp. 26. 

Whoever considers the state of our literature, must perceive, 
that occasional addresses form one of its most important branches. 
This arises from the character of our people and of our institu- 
tions. We are young, engaged in active business, and not arrived 
at well defined divisions in«the departments of inteUectual labour. 
The men of talent, who are called upon to sugply the inteUectual 
wants of the community, are toiling like others in the bustle of 
life ; they cannot devote themselves to long secluded study ; they 
are obliged to condense their thoughts in haste, and throw them 
off in the shape of popular addresses. Moreover, our free insti- 
tutions make tJie people the source of power. Rank and influence 
spring from their favour, and authority consists mainly in the direc- 
tion of their will. Hence arises the necessity, which has been felt 
by men of talents in all free states, of coming directly before the 
people, to minister to their intellectual gratificatioo. From these 
and similar causes, occasional addresses occupy a distinguished 
place among the departments of our literature, and contribute 
greatly to form the taste, guide the opinions, and increase the 
information of our people. Moreover, as their immediate object 
JB the people's approbation, they are fair indications of the degree 
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of menUl culdvation, which exists in die community. It beoomesr, 
therefore, the duty of our oritical joumab to bestow a share of 
attention on the principal productions of this class. Those wlncb 
the late celebration of the anniversary of our Independence caDed 
forth, are superior to the common cast of Fourth of July oratioiis, 
as befitted the occasion of our national jubilee. 

The first on our list is that of Mr Quincy. This oration is 
written with spirit and a high tone of patnotic feeling. The 
literary execution, also, is very creditable to the author, consider^ 
ing that it was composed in haste, and amid the pressure of his* 
numerous and arduous duties, as Maycv of Boston. Mr Quincy 
eloquently eulogizes the feelings which supported our ancestors 
at the period of the Revolution ; shows that the same sprit bad 
prevailed from the first settlement of the coimtry, and vindicates 
the fathers of New England, of the first and second generations, 
from the charge of enthusiasm. The following extract will enable 
our readers to judge of tlie character of this performance* 

Of a similar type is the selfnlenial, to which they submitted, 
and the hazards, which they voluntarily incurred, for the sake of 
that principle. By submission, they would, in their own time, 
have enjoyed peace, secured plenty, attained external protection 
under the shield of Great Britain, and in the gradual advance of 
society, they had reason to expect to arrive, even in the colonial 
state, at a very elevated and enviable condition of prosperity. On 
the other hand, what were the hazards of renstance ? The untried 
and not to be estimated perils of civil war ; " a people, in the gristle 
and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood,'' to rush on the 
thick bosses of the buckler of the mo^ powerful state in Eorope; 
the one most capable of annoying them ; without arms <»* resourpes, 
to enter the lists with the best appointed nation on the globe ; dea- 
titute of a sloop of war, to wage hostilities with a country whose 
navies commanded every sea, and even their own harbours. In 
case of success, — ^the chance of anarchy and the unknown casual- 
ties attending a new organization of society. In case of failure,— 
exile, confiscation, the scaffold, the fate of some ; to bear the 
opprobrious names of rebel and traitor, and to transmit them to a 
disgraced posterity, the fate of all. 

What appeals to selfishness ! what to cupidity ! what to love of 
ease, to fear, and to pusillanimity ! But our fathers took counsel of a 
different spirit— of the pure, ethereal spirit which glowed and hnmed 
in their own bosoms. In spite of the greatness of the temptation and 
the certainty of the hazard, they resisted ; and the front ranks of 
opposition were filled, not by a needy, promiscuous, unknown, and 
irresponsible croi^d, but by the heart, and mind, and streagtb, of 
the colony ; by the cahn and calculating merchant; by the cautioas 
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capitaliflt ; by the sedate and pkiiis divine ; by the fiff-lookin^i deep 
reed lawyer ; by the laborious and intelligent mechanic We have 
BO need to repeat names. The entire soul, and sense, ^nd sinew, 
^ society were in action. 

The spirit of our revolution is not to be sought in this, or thal^ 
individual ; nor in this, or that, order of men. It was the might^ 
energy of the whole mass. It was the momentous heaving of the 
troubled ocean, roused, indeed, by the coming tempest, but pro- 
pelled onward by the lashing of its own waters, and by the awful, 
irresistible impulse of deep seated oassion and power. 

In this movement, those, who Were foremost, were not always 
thoee of most influence ; nor were the exciting causes always the 
most obtrusive to the eye. All were pressed forward by th9 spirit, 
inherent in the community, — by the force of public opinion and 
sense of duty, which never fell behind, but was often in advance of 
thoee, who were called leaders. 

The event has shown tliat our fathers judged rightly in this 
movement; that their conception was just concerning their. means 
and their duties ; that they were equal to the crisis, in which 
Providence had placed them ; that, daring to be free, their power 
was equal to their daring. They vindicated liberty for themselves. 
They transmitted it to us, their posterity. There is no truer glory, 
no higher fame, known, or to be acquired among men. 

How different would have been our lot, at this day, both as men 
and citizens, had the revolution failed of success, or had the great 
principle of liberty, on which it turned, been yielded ! Instead of a 
people, free, enlightened, rejoicing in their strength, possessing a 
jnst consciousness of bein^ the authors and arbiters of their own 
and their country's destinies, we should have been a multitude, 
without pride of independence, without sense of state or national 
sovereignty ; looking across the ocean for our rulers ; watching 
the Atlantic sky, as the cloud of court locusts, tenkpted by our 
greenness, came, ** warping on the eastern wind ; " waiting on the 
strand to catch the first glimpse of our descending master ; some 
transatlantic chieftain ; some rojral favourite ; some court syco- 
phant ; sent to govern a country, without knowing its interests ; 
without sympathy in its prospects ; resting, in another hemisphere, 
tile hopes of his fame and fortune. Our judges coming from a&r. 
Our merchants denied all commerce, except with the parent state. 
Our clergy sent us, like our clothes, ready made ; and cut in the 
newest court fashion. None but con fo rm i sts allowed to vote. 
None but churchmen eligible. Our civil rights subject to crown 
officers. Our religious, to a foreign hierarchy, cold, selfish, vin- 
dictive, distant, solicitous about glebes and tithes, but reckless, 
among us, of the spread of the light of learning, or the influence 
of the Gospel. 
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The next address is that of Mr Child. In this, are set forth 
tlie solid advantages of our government, over other systems more 
showy, biK less perfectly constituted, and the causes which have 
co*operated with our free institutions, in producing the present 
flounshing state of oiu* country. Among these, are the absence 
•of privileged classes, and the consequent necessity of exertion 
to procure respectability and influence ; our descent from the 
freest natbn in Europe, at a period of intense thought upon tlie 
great problems of social and r/sligious wellbeing ; and die rapid 
progress of scientific inventioft' and discovery, during the time 
of our growth, which has not only added greatly to our physical 
comforts, but has roused men's intellects, and kindled a spirit of 
inquiry, which has gone deeply into the question of civil rights, 
and the species of political institutions best fitted to secure them. 
The oommentement of diis oration will impress our readers 
favourably. 

If the goodnesii of governments were to be estimated by their 
splendour, we should have little reason to boast of that which our 
uithera erected, and of which our fatliers' fathers laid the deep 
foundation. But true wisdom has never been more distinguished 
by the extent of its benefits, than by the simplicity of its means. 
Our politicid, like our religious institutions, admit litde of the 
ostentadon of festivals and gala-days, litde of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of foreign pageants ; we do not wear the variegated 
robes, the ribbons, stars, and garters which shine in the holiday 
shows of older, and, as some say, wiser nations ; we are not at- 
tached to their toys, nor dazzled by them. " Tlie mountain-oymph, 
sweet Liberty, *' needs not the aid of foreign ornament ; she requires 
no heavy panoply for defence, no ifieretricious finery for allurement- 
She is so beauteous in herself, and so benign in hef benefits, that 
she wants not, and never shall want, hands to defend, and hearts 
to adore her. We will not, however, dispute with our brethren 
about tastes, if indeed this involve not something graver than a 
matter of taste ; we are willing that they should prefer the forms 
which they have, to the substance which we offer ; but we will 
combat the assertion, whether made at home or abroad ; that our 
insdtudons, political and religious, are too simple, too intellectual, 
and too severe to take a strong and lasting hold on the afiecUons 
of men. If these institutions preserve in a higher degree than was 
ever known before, public order and private security ; if they 
afibrd the most perfect protecdon to honest industry, if they furnish 
the strongest incentives to the cultivadon of knowledge and virtue ; 
if under their fostering power the meanest men, meanest not in 
talents and endowments, but in the gifls of fortune, may go forth 
from the lowest, and raise himself to the highest order of human 
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beings ; if he may pass by the only divine right, that of talents and 
integrity, from the cornfield to the halls of the capitol, from the 
{dough to the presidency, — if such be the substantial blessings of 
these institutions, then we will rejoice on the anniversary of their 
birth, on the fiftieth return of this hallowed morning; and we 
will perform, with sincere devotion and rapturous enthusiasm the 
sublime and grateful solemnities of this august and joyous jubilee. 
We will break forth in songs and honours to the illustrious founders 
of our freedom ; in hymns and ascriptions to the Almighty and 
Universal Mind, who inspired them with the wisdom and fortitude 
to begin, to pursue, and to complete so vast and excellent a work ; 
excellent we call it because we have found it so ; because we find 
ourselves, our friends, and our neighbours enjoying a protection, a 
tranquillity, a prosperity, and above all opportunities for intellectual' 
improvement and pleasure which we haVe not seen under other 
laws, and in other lands. No excisemen infest our towns and 
cities, no bandits our mountains, no reverend robbers decimate 
our flocks and our sheaves ; no idle and loathsome vagrants swarm 
in our streets and public walks, no maimed victims of selfish ambi- 
tion supplicate in our highways ; above all no pampered, heartless, 
mercenary soldiers intrude their odious presence, and their instru- 
ments of terror and of blood into our public assemblies. 

Mr Everett's Oration, though less elaborately finished than 
9ome of his former addresses, is distinguished for eloquence, and 
for large views of the nature and effect of our political system. 
He eulogizes the disinterestedness of our fathers, in sacrificing 
their own ease to the establishment of principles, on which de- 
pended the welfare of their posterity ; the wisdom they displayed 
m the 'Strife of argument, which preceded the strife of arms; 
the importance of our declaration of independence, as marking 
the era of the introduction of the true principle of eovemment, 
substituting the will of the people in the room of force, as the 
fi^undation of rule, and inculcating the great .doctrine of equality 
in the room of monopoly, which had characterized every former 
qrstem ; the immediate consequence of which has been a vast 
increase of happiness flowing from the exercise of privileges, from 
which the mass of the people were before excluded. Moreover, 
the necessary result of the dependence of government on the 
popular will, is, that the public welfare must become the chief 
concern of the ruler, and that aU those energies will be directed 
to the prosperity of the nation, which had been before em- 
ployed in the aggrandizement of the sovereign. Wars, therefore, 
which have generally sprung from the vanity and ambition of 
princes, which are hostile to the interest of the subject, and exist 
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for the mosl part in opposition to his will, must cease, or be 
greatly diminished, when that will has become the main sming 
of government. The orator concludes with a display of the 
effects which our example has produced, and is producing, on die 
world. We extract the passage showing the inconsistency of 
wars with the republican system. 

But it is not merely an extension to all the members of society, 
of those blessings, which, under other systems, are monopolized ^ 
a few ; — ^great and positive improvements, I feel sure, are destined 
to flow from the introduction of the republican system. The first 
of these will be, to make wars less frequent, and finally to cause 
them to cease altogether. It was not a republican, it was the 
subject of a monarchy, and no patron of novelties, who said. 

War is a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 

A great majority of the wars, which have desolated mankind, 
have grown either out of the disputed titles and rival claims of 
sovereigns, or their personal character, particularly their ambition, 
or the character of their favourites, or some other circiimstance 
evidently incident to a form of government which withholds from 
the people the ultimate control of affairs. And the more civilized 
men grow, strange as it may seem, the more universally is this the 
case. In the barbarous ages the people pursued war as an occu- 
patioq ; its plunder was more profitable, than their labour at home, 
in the state of general insecurity. In modern times, princes raise 
their soldiers by conscription, their sailors by impressment, and 
drive them at the point of the bayonet and dirk, into the battles 
they fight for reasons of state. But in a republic, where the people, 
by their representatives, must vote the declaration of war, and 
afterwards raise the means of its support, none but wars of just 
and necessary defence can be waged. Republics, we are told, 
indeed, are ambitious, — a seemingly wise remark, devoid of mean- 
ing. Man is. ambitious; and the question is, where will his ambi- 
tion be most likely to drive his country into war ; in a monarchy 
where he has but to "cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war," or 
in a republic, where^he must get the vote of a strong majority of 
the nation ? Let history furnish the answer. The book, which 
promised you, in its title, a picture of the progress of the human 
family, turns out to be a record, not of the human family, but of 
the Macedonian family, the Julian family, the families of York 
and Lancaster, of Lorraine and Bourbon. We need not go to the 
ancient annals to confirm this remark. We need not speak of 
those, who reduced Asia and Africa, in the morning of the world, 
to a vassalage firom which they have never recovered. We need 
not dwell on the more notorious exploits of the Alexanders and 
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the Csesars, the men who wept for other worlds to visit with the 
pestilence of their arms. We need not run down the bloody line 
of the dark ages, when the barbarous North disgorged her ambi- 
tious savages on Europe, or when, at a later period, barbarous 
Europe poured back her holy ruffians on Asia ; we need but look 
at the dates of modern history, — the history of civilized, balanced 
Europe. We here behold the ambition of Charles V, involving 
the CQntinent of Europe in war, for the first half of the sixteenth 
century, and the fiendlike malignity of Catherine de' Medici and 
her kindred distracting it the other half We see the haughty and 
cheerless bigotry of Philip, persevering in a conflict of extermina- 
tion for one whole age in the Netherlands, and darkening the 
English channel with his armada ; while France prolongs her civil 
dissensions, because Henry IV was the twenty-second cousin of 
Henry III. . We enter the seventeenth century, and again find the 
hereditary pride and bigotry of the House of Austria wasting 
(Germany and the neighbouring powers with the Thirty Years' 
war ; and before the peace of Westphalia is concluded, England is 
plunged into the fiery trial of her militant liberties. Contempora- 
neously, the civil wars are revived in France, and the kingdom is 
blighted by the passions of Mazarin. The civil wars are healed, 
and the atrocious career of Louis XIV begins ; a half century of 
bloodished and woe, that stands in revolting contrast with the 
paltry pretences of his wars. At length the peace of Ryswic is 
made in 1697, and bleeding Europe throws off the harness and 
lies down like an exhausted giant to repose. In three years, the 
testament of a doting Spanish king gives the signal for the 
Succession war ; till a cup of tea spilt on Mrs Masham's apron, 
restores peace to the afflicted kingdoms. Meantime the madman 
of the North had broken loose upon the world, and was running 
his frantic round. Peace at length is restored, and with one or 
two short wars, it remains unbroken, till, in 1740, the will of 
Charles VI occasions another testamentary contest; and in the 
gallant words of the stern but relenting moralist, 

The queen, the beauty, set* the world in arms. 

Eight years are this time sufficient to exhaust the combatants, and 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle is concluded ; but, in 1755, the old 
French war is kindled in our own wilderness, and through the united 
operation of the monopolizing spirit of England, the party intrigues 
of France, and the ambition of Frederic, spread throughout 
Europe. The wars of the last generation I need not name, nor 
dwell on that signal retribution, by which the political ambition of 
the cabinets at length conjured up the military ambition of the 
astonishing individual, who seems, in our day, to have risen out of 
the ranks of the people, to chastise the privileged orders with that 
iron scourge, with which they had so long afflicted mankind ; to 
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gather with his strong plebeian hands the fragrance of tfaoee palmj 
honoors, which they had reared for three centuries in the bloody 
gardens of their royalty. It may well be doubted, whether, under 
a government like ours, one of all these contests would have taken 
place. Those that arose from disputed titles, and bequests of thrones, 
could not of course have existed ; and making every allowance for 
the effect of popular delusion, it seems to me not .possible, that 
a representative government would have embarked in any of the 
wars of ambition and aggrandizement, which fill up the catalogue. 

Mr Colman gives an animated sketch of the moral sublimity 
of bur declaration of independence ; of the spirit which braved 
danger and difficulty in the struggle for liberty ; of the nKxieration 
which rested satisfied with its acquisition, and induced our troops 
to return quietly to their homes, with the wages of service un- 
paid ; of the felicity of our country, springing from civil and 
religious liberty and the enjoyment of equal rights, and of the 
bright prospects which are opening to this western continent. 
Our readers can form an opinion of this oration from the follow- 
ing extract. 

There is one circumstance in our social prosperity too prom.inent 
to be overlooked, because it was made by our ancestors the basis 
of our political institutions. It is that the whole form of civil 
society among us recognises the natural equality of mankind ; and 
admits of none of those artificial distinctions of rank or power, 
which are held in other countries at the expense of the many for 
the gain of a few. 

One of the first positions assumed in the immortal Declaration, 
which has this day been read, is, *'that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." Into whatever discredit some of the sanguinary events of 
the French revolution may have brought the abused doctrines of 
liberty and equality, it becomes every true American to hold to 
them with his life in their broadest extent. They are sounds which 
should ever be melodious to his ear ; and which can awaken in 
his heart only responsive pulsations. They are principles boldly 
asserted by the brave men of the Revolution ; and the men not less 
brave, who preceded them ; principles, which, when an American 
citizen denies, he ceases to hold kindred with those imperishable 
names from whom he claims descent ; and is unworthy to tread 
the free soil, which gave him birth. 

An American can look upon the aristocratic distinctions of the 
European governments, with all their vain assumptions of ecclesias* 
tical and royal legitimacy, in no other light than as unnatural and 
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pernicious. To an independent mind, accustomed from infancy 
to breathe the bracing air of freedom, they must be intolerable. 
The happiest community doubtless is that where men are as nearly 
as possible on a level ; where the poor man's rights and happiness 
and liberty and property are as secure, as if entrenched by the 
strongest bulwarks of political rank or power or wealth.. That 
condition of society is of all others to be chosen, in which, as 
among us, men become what they choose to make themselves ; in 
which elevation and authority rest upon no other basis than the 
benefit and free choice of the governed ; in which they who rule, 
equally with them who are ruled, are amenable to their own 
statutes ; and the highest distinctions in the community are offered 
to every citizen, without other discrimination than as the honour- 
able reward of virtue and talents. Whatever tends in any other 
respect than as virtue and talents may do it to exalt one, tends in 
the same degree to depress another portion of the community. 
Whatever makes men feel that they are in any respect degraded, 
is likely to create a servile temper, which chills any strong desire 
of intellectual or moral excellence ; or produces a mortified state 
of mind, which withdraws some of the most powerful encourage- 
ments to good conduct. In our own happy condition we see a 
perfect experiment of the principles of our fathers ; and to the 
credit of their wisdom and philanthropy these principles have 
proved a great security of public morals, an efficient instrument 
of public virtue, and powerful means of elevating the intellectual 
and political character of our community. 

Mr Bancroft enters more largely than the preceding orators, 
into the present state and prospects of the world ; displays the 
splendid results which have sprung from the innate love of liber^ 
in ancient and modem times ; the hope which the events of thi^ 
last fifty years af&rd of its final triumph ; the effect of the French 
revolution in awakening the spirit of freedom throughout Europe ; 
the unparalleled events which have marked the age ; the activiQr 
of thought, and the diffiision of knowledge, which prevail ; our 
country's prosperity, and the principles of our political system. 
In the following passage are set forth her mord condition, and 
the principles which have marked her progress. 

Our moral condition is, then, indeed, superior to that of the old 
world in the present, or in any former age. We have institutions 
more free, more just, and more beneficent, than have ever before 
been established ; and that our glory as a nation might in nothing be 
wanting, the men, to whom the people first confided their interests, 
they, whose names stand highest in the annals of our glory, the 
statesmen, by whose voice the pure spirit of the country expressed 
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its desires, the leaders, by whose bravery and skill our eilizeos 
were conducted to success in the contest for their rights, were of 
undoubted integrity and spotless' patriotism, men, in whom the 
elements of human greatness were so happily mixed, that as their 
principles were generous and elevated, so their lives were distin- 
guished by a course of honourable action, and the sacrifice of 
private advantage to the public good. They united the fervour of 

genius with the magnanimity of character ; and the lustre of their 
rilliant career was tempered by the republican simplicity of their 
manners. The names of Washington and Franklin recur, as often 
as examples are sought of enlightened philanthropy and a virtue, 
almost superhuman. The political privileges of the people corre- 
spond with the moral greatness of our illustrious men. Greece 
and Rome can offer no parallel to the one or the other. In 
possession of complete personal independence, pur religions liberty 
is entire ; our press without restrictions ; the channels of wealth 
and honour alike open to all ; the cause of intelligence asserted 
and advanced by the people; in our houses, our churches, our 
halls of justice, our legislatures, every where there is liberty. The 
sublimest views of superior minds are here but homely truths, re- 
duced to practice, and shedding a beneficent influence over all the 
daily operations of life. Soul is breathed into the public adminis- 
tration by the suffrages of the people, and the aspect of our policy 
on the world is favourable to universal improvement. The dearest 
interests of mankind were entrusted to our country ; it was for 
her to show, that the aspirations of former ages were not vimonary ; 
that freedom is something more than a name ; that the patriots and 
the states, that have been martyrs in its defence, were struggling 
in a sacred cause and fell in the pursuit of a real good. The great 
sjHrits of former times looked down from their celestial abodes to 
cheer and encourage her in the hour of danger ; the nations of the 
earth turned towards her as to their last hope. And the country 
has not deceived them. With unwavering consistency she has 
pursued the general good and confirmed the national sovereignty ; 
she has joined a decided will to a clear perception of her rights and 
duties ; she has had courage to regulate her course by fi-ee principles, 
wherever they might guide ; and has proclaimed them to the world 
as with the voice of an inspired man. Resolutely developing her re- 
sources and perfecting her establishments by the light of her own 
experience, she stands in the eye of Heaven and the world in all the 
comeliness and strength of youth, yet swayed by a spirit of mature 
wisdom, exemplifying in her public capacity the virtues and gener- 
ous affections of human nature, a light to the world, an example to 
those who would be fi^ee, already the benefactress of humanity the 
tutelary angel of liberty. She advances in her course with the 
energy of rectitude and the calmness of justice. Liberty is her 
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device ; liberty is her glory ; liberty is the American policy. This 
diffbses its blessings throughout all our land ; this is cherished in 
our hearts, dearer than life and dear as honour ; this is imbedded 
in our soil more firmly than the ancient granite in our mountains ; 
this has been bequeathed to us by our fathers ; and, whatever may 
befieLll us, we will transmit the heritage unimpaired to the coming 
generation. 

Tliese extracts will be sufficient to satisfy our readers of the 
increasing interest and importance of the class of productions 
firom which they are taken. 



Narrative of the Surrender of Buonaparte^ and of his Residence 
on board H. M. S. Belierophon; unth a Detail of the principal 
Events that occurred in that Shjp^ hetioeen the 24th of May and 
the 8th of August^ 1815. By Captain F. L. Maitland, C. B. 
Boston. 1826. pp. 176. 

Captain Maitland took " notes and memoranda " of all the 
interesting circumstances which attended the deception and abode 
of Napoleon, on board the BeUerophon, and in compliance with 
the earnest solicitations of his friends, soon after ^' threw them 
together," — which, we suppose, means, that he made this book of 
them. Doubtless this labour, which was the more severe, as bis 

Erofession and habits were not those of a scholar, would not have 
een undergone, without some object ; and it is scarcely probable, 
that his purpose then^ was to wait eleven years before publisliing 
his book. That Captain Maitland withheld his narrative from 
the public, — for whom he must, after all, have made it, — at the 
time when he knew that it would be most acceptable to readers 
of every class, is certain ; and the question suggests itself, why 
was it dius withheld ? He confesses (p. 49), that he was " most 
anxious to terminate the afiair he had brought so near a conclu- 
sion ; " insomuch, that, when he found the approach of Napoleon's 
vessel delayed by an adverse wind, which was at the same time 
bringing within reach Sir Henry Hotham, the commanding officer 
on that station, he sent his own barge for Napoleon, in order to 
secure the prize ; and afterwards replied very explicitly, to rather 
a leading mestion of Hotham's, — ^that if he could carry Napoleon 
to England in the BeUerophon, he would do so. Further, upon 
his arrival, he saw every body so anxious to look, though from 
ft distance, upon the caught and caged lion, that the guard-boats 
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could not keep o^the crowds ; and all the world was eagerly de- 
vouring every tale of every fabulist, who bad aught to say of the 
imperial prisoner. . And is it possible that Maitland, who mud 
have felt that he had identified himself with one of the principal 
events of the age, and have known that all he might say would 
be received as authentic, is it possible, that any but very strong 
motives could have withheld him from assuming this position 
before the public, at once, and getting all the importance which 
it could give him ? We add, that his narrative suggests motives 
quite sufficient to account for his conduct. We suppose, that, 
throughout, both in the withholding and in the publishing of his 
book, he has been under the control of his government. We 
believe that the British government were displeased with Captain 
Maitland's conduct to Napoleon, when on board the Belleropnoa ; 
it was inconsistent with their intended conduct to him ; it was 
generous, liberal, honourable; and they would not give it so 
much sanction as to suffer their officer and servant to publish it 
to the world. It is in this view, that the treatment of Napoleon 
on board His Majesty's ship becomes interesting. Maitland 
conformed to all his reasonable wishes, as far as possible. We 
know that Napoleon surrendered himself only because he 
supposed it his best course to take the chance of being con- 
siaered a prisoner ; but until that chance went against hun, be 
retained the character in which he came on board ; and, there- 
fore. Captain Maidand did all that he could to make his situation 
agreeable. He did not know how much of the mere honour of 
etiquette it might be proper to pay him ; and he evaded that 
difficult question by receiving him at an hour of the morning 
when it is not customary to pay honours to any rank. Captain 
Maitland belongs to a distinguished family; and he is a gentleman, 
not by birth and station alone, but obviously by education and 
habit ; and, doubtless, he was as far from the vulgar prejudice, 
which made Bonaparte a monster of iniquity, as from. the vulgar 
admiration, which could see nothing that diminished his great- 
ness ; but the man had ruled the nations, and their banded array 
had hurled him from empire ; his sceptre was broken, his power 
had become weakness, his struggles were over, his hopes were 
dead ; he was ruined. Unluckily for Captain Maidand, it did 
not occur to him, that, while he carefuUy avoided every thing 
which would commit his government, he could be personaUy too 
kind to such a guest. That the government, which he served^ 
did not agree with him alt^ether, we infer firom divers considera- 
tions. In the first place, Sonaparte was very differently treated 
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.when their orders could be given more explicidy, and carried 
more into detail. In the next place, while Captain Maitland 
%a8 thanked for getting hold of Napoleon, he never received 
any thing whatever, of approbation or acknowledgment, for his 
services during the difficult and trying emergencies to which the 
sojourn of Napoleon on board his ship exposed him ; and such 
acknowledgments would hardly have been withheld from the 
near relation of the Earl of Lauderdale for a slight cause 
Moreover there is a " circumstance " which may be advantageous- 
ly connected with this; — Savary and Lallemand came with 
Napoleon and were excessively alarmed lest the English gov- 
ernment should surrender them to the French ; Captain Maitland 
saw fit to write a letter to Lord Melville '' stating that such a 
circumstance '' would fix upon his [Maitland's] name, a stain he 
could not bear;" and though neither Savary nor Lallemand 
was delivered over to punishment, we may gather from this 
narradve, that no notice whatever was taken of Maidand's civil 
and respectful though earnest letter. On the whole, although 
we know not whether it is more probable that the British Minis- 
ters would not permit the publication eleven years ago, or that 
Maitland's prudence, or that of his friends prevented him from 
disclosing to the public the variance between his conduct and the 
views and feelings of his government, we certainly think there is 
good reason to suppose that one or the other of these causes pre- 
vented our seeing this Narrative before. 

We shall go into no discussion of the propriety of any part of 
the conduct of the British government towards the man whom 
they chose to consider their prisoner. We cannot suppose that 
the mere publication of this book, or our account of it,.can awaken 
in our readers that interest in its principal subject, which the 
business of reviewing it has revived in ourselves ; and therefore 
this is not the time or place for such a discussion. But we do not 
wish to escape this or any question ; — and very willingly say that 
we should find ourselves far more able to respect the men who 
dien composed, and now mainly compose, die government of 
Great Britain, if they had followed the example which Captain 
Maitland set them. 

It is a litde ludicrous, that the author should sav, with an 
attempt to say it. seriously, that it required a peru>a of eleven 
years, and the authority of " a most celebrated literary character " 
(understood to be Scott), to convince him that liis work was 
worth publishing. Such cant as this can hardly be swallowed in 
ihb age ; and it seems to be admitted in England, by every body, 
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that the narrative is published because it has become necessaiy 
to give a formal refutation to Las Cases' story of Maitland's en- 
gagement with liim, tliat the Emperor should not be considered 
a prisoner. This purpose the book answers effectually ; as no 
one who reads it, can doubt that Maidand sufficiently disclaimed 
having any authority or disposition to commit his government. 
Doubtless, Napoleon understood perfecdy well the game he was 
playing ; and we cannot accuse die English government of treachery. 

On the whole, this book is valuable because it is authentic, 
rather tlian from the information it gives. It impresses one with 
a more favourable idea of Napoleon's character and demeanour, 
than the common accounts ol die transactions which it narrates. 
We do not offer our readers an analysis of its stoiy, because it 
docs not disclose any stricdy new facts ; but we can assure them 
that we found it very interesting. 

We make a few extracts, from which they may judge of 
Captain Maidand 's skill in story-telling, and of the general char- 
acter of his book. 

• 

When dinner was announced, Buonaparte, viewing himself as a 
Royal personage, which he continued to do while on board the 
Bellerophon, and which, under the circumstances, I considered it 
would have been both ungracious and uncalled for in me to have 
disputed, led the way into the dining-room. He seated himself in 
the centre at one side of the table, requesting Sir Henry Hotham 
to sit at his right hand, and Madame Bertrand on his left. * * * 

After some conversation, he said, in a cheerful and playful way, 
that he would show us his camp bed ; and sent for Marohand, his 
premier valet de chambre, who received his order, and soon 
returned with two small packages in leather cases ; one of which 
contained the bedstead, which was composed of steel, and, when 
packed up, was not above two feet long, and eighteen inches in 
circumference ; the other contained the mattress and curtains, the 
latter of green silk. In three minutes the whole was put together, 
and formed a very elegant small bed, about thirty inches wide. • * 

About ten A. M. the barge was manned, and a captain's guard 
turned out. When Buonaparte came on deck, he looked at the 
marines, who were generally fine-looking young men, with mnch 
satisfaction ; went through their ranks, inspected their arms, and 
admired their appearance, saying to Bertrand, * How much might 
be done with a hundred thousand such soldiers as these.' He 
asked which had been longest in the corps ; went up and apoke 
to him. His questions were put in French, which I interpreted, 
as well as the man's answers. He inquired how many years he 
had served ; on being told upwards of ten, he turned to me and 
said, < Is it not customary in your service, to give a man who has 
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been in it so long some mark of distinction 1 ' He was informed 
that the person in question had been a sergeant, but was reduced 
to tlic ranks for some misconduct. He then put the guard through 
part of their exercise, whilst I interpreted to the Captain of Ma- 
rines, who did not understand French, the manoeuvres he wished 
to have performed. He made some remarks upon the difference 
of the charge with the bayonet between our troops and the 
French ; and found fault with our method of fixing the bayonet to 
the musket, as being more easy to twist off, if seized by an enemy 
when in the act of charging. • • • 

He remained upon deck all the time the ship was beating out of 
Pertuis d'Antioche. Having cleared the Chasseron shoal about 
six P. M ., dinner was served. He conversed a great deal at table, 
and seemed in very good spirits ; told several anecdotes of him- 
self ; among others, one relating to Sir Sydney Smith. Knowing 
that I had served under that officer on the coast of Syria, he 
turned to me and said, * Did Sir Sidney Smith ever tell you the 
cause of his quarrel with me ? ' I answered he had not. ' Then,' 
said he, *I will. — When the French army was before St. Jean 
d'Acre, he had a paper privately distributed among the officers 
and soldiers, tending to induce them to revolt and quit me ; on 
which I issued a proclamation, denouncing the English command- 
ing-officer as a madman, and prohibiting all intercourse with him. 
This nettled Sir Sydney so much, that he sent me a challenge to 
meet him in single combat on the beach at CaifTa. My reply was, 
that when Marlborough appeared for that purpose, I should be at 
his service ; but I had other duties to fulfil besides fighting a duel 
with an English commodore.' He pursued the subject of Syria, 
and said, patting me (who was sitting next him) on the head ; * If 
it had not been for you English, I should have been Emperor of 
the East ; but wherever there is water to float a ship, we are sure 
to find you in our way.' • ♦ ♦ 

About this time, Buonaparte amused himself by playing at cards 
afler breakfast : the game was vitigt-un, in which all the party 
joined, except myself. He proposed that I should play with them, 
but I tdd him I had no money, making it a rule to leave it all 
with my wife before I went to sea : on which he laughed, and 
good-humouredly offered to lend me some, and trust me until we 
arrived in England : I, however, declined his offer, having the 
numerous duties of the ship to attend to. * * * 

Napoleon and all his attendants were very anxious to see as 
many newspapers as possible, but particularly the Courier, which 
they considered the Ministerial paper, and most likely to contain 
the intentions of Grovernment respecting them. They received 
little encouragement fi'om any of them, but least of all from those 
which are supposed to take the Ministerial side in politics, as they 
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not only contained a great deal that was personally ofiensife, but 
stated, in very plain terms, that none of the party would be allowed 
to land in England, and that St. Helena was the probable place of 
their ultimate destination. Buonaparte himself always affected to 
consider this as a mere newspaper report, though I beUere it gave 
him a good deal of uneasiness. His followers received it with 
much irritation and impatience, frequently endeavouring to con- 
vince me that our Government could have no right to dispose of 
them in that way, and talking to me, as if I had been one of hif 
Majesty's Ministers, and had influence in determining on their 
future destination. All I C4)uld say on the subject did not prevent 
them from frequently recurring to it, and appealing agamst the 
injustice of such a measure. • • • 

After the ship's arrival in England, Buonaparte seldom left the 
cabin earlier than five o'clock in the aflernoon ; passing his time 
in walking up and down the afler-cabin, reading a great deal, and 
oflen falling asleep on 'the sopha, having within these two or three 
years become very lethargic. * • ♦ 

I never heard Buonaparte speak of the battle of Waterloo, or 
give an opinion of the Duke of Wellington ; but I asked General 
Bertrand what Napoleon thought of him. ** Why," replied he, 
*' I will give you his opinion nearly in the words he delivered it to 
me. *' The Duke of Wellington, in the management of an army, 
is fully eaual to myself, with the advantage of possessing 
prudence. " 
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REMARKS ON PRONUNCIATION. 

At the close of my remarks on the orthoepy of our language, in 
the Gazette of February 15th, I intimated my design to resume the 
subject, and notice some of the most prominent inaccuracies which 
obtain among us. I am not insensible to the difficulties in the way 
of doing this judiciously. Some of the errors to be noticed, are 
chiefly confined to a particular section of our country, and will not 
be recognised by those who are strangers to that section ; others 
may be thought too slight to deserve notice, and, in all of them, 
the difficulty of accurately representing to the eye those distinc- 
tions which belong appropriately to the ear, is seriously felt* 

Those of my readers who have attended to this subject, will 
know how to appreciate these difficulties, and all, who think cor- 
rect pronunciation desirable, will probably admit, that a beginning 
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in pointing out errors on this subject, though very imperfect, may 
lead to some valuable results. There is another, and a pretty 
numerous class of readers, some of whom, I am sorry to say, are 
found among the leaders of our literary institutions, who hold, that 
on this subject there is no law, and consequently no transgression, 
but that every man is at liberty to do that which is right in his own 
eyes. Others admit that something ought to be done, but consider 
the difficulties to be encountered so numerous, and the obstacles 
to be removed so great, that they treat it as a hopeless case, and 
limit all their efforts to promote accuracy to occasional complaints 
of the want of it, and reject all the efforts of others, as aiming at 
an impossibility. If any one of this class should read more than 
the title of this article, I would beg leave to suggest to him the 
possibility^ that the reason why so little is accomplished in the 
department of orthoepy, is that so little is attempted. Orthography 
and syntax would probably be as unsettled as orthoepy, if they had 
been as much neglected by our literary men ; at least, till some 
exertions to promote uniformity are made by those who have the 
charge of education, or who have influence in the literary com- 
munity, we cannot know that such exertions, if made, would be 
unavailing. 

The remarks which follow, are the results of observations, made 
almost exclusively on those who have been publicly educated, 
embracing graduates from all the New England colleges, and most 
of those in the Middle States. The errors are arranged generally 
according to the freqi^ency with which they have occurred within 
the writer's observation. 

1. The sound of* & for ^. This is alu^ether the most prevalent 
inaccuracy which is heard in New England. It occurs most fre- 
quently before r, as nttir-ey, pur-fect, prtrfur^ for * m^r-cy,' * pftr- 
fect,' * pre-fftr.' Sometimes it occurs in other cases, as hruth^en 
for * brlth-ren.' The correct sound of e is very generally heaM 
where it precedes r, before a vowel or another r, as mer^t, ver^y 
er-ror, which it would be unpardonable to pronounce mtir-tV, tfrvror, 
&c., though it would be no greater violation of propriety, than mtcr-cy 
and pur^manent. The same error is frequently heard where 1 pre- 
cedes r and another consonant, and is not in a final syllable ; as 
vir^uey vir-ginyjir'mameni, &c., which should have precisely the 
sound of e in mer-it Mr Nares complaips of this inaccuracy, as 
prevailing in England, and in proof of its vulgarity, quotes the 
remark of a Cambridge scholar on the word virgin, 

Si pulcbra est, vir-go, sin turpui. vur-go vocetor. 

The correct sound of the e is beginning to be restored by our 
most accurate speakers, and one would think its claims need only 

* Walktr's notation U oted wherever the vowels are maiked by fifuea. 
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be presented, in order to be acknowledged by every lover of cor- 
rect orthoepy. It is one of the most delicate and harmookHui 
sounds in our language, and its restoration would add much to the 
beauty of our pronunciation. 

2. The long sound of the Italian a for the short one, or I as in 
fiw^ bar J for a as in /on, had^ 

This error occurs much more frequently in New England than 
in tlie Middle and Southern States. It is most frequently heard 
when a precedes n or s and another consonant, as dance^ slcaU^ 
answer^ basket^ pmt^ last; it is frequently heard in after^ and 
sometimes in man^ hand^ &c. To all these words, and to most 
others of the same class. Walker gives the short sound of a, as in 
had, bat J and is followed by the majority of correct speakers among 
us, though his notation is disapproved by Mr Webster. There is 
an evident increase of the short EInglish sound of a among the best 
orthoepists in New England ; and in the Middle and Southern 
States it is almost uniformly given to this class of words.* The 
practice of giving the French soui^d (i) to this vowel in Latin and 
Oreek, has done much to form and perpetuate this error in New 
England. This practice in several of our literary institutions is 
now happily laid aside, and with it the fault in question iriU 
probably disappear. 

3. The use of 1 for i, and conversely, of i for i, as in'Stid for 
in'Stead^ yii for yet, yis-terday for yes-terday, &c. This error is 
less palpable, when the vowel is not under the accent, as gos-pil, 
bar^l, travail, &c., for gos-pel, bar-rel, &c., but it is an error 
stiU, and though frequently heard from speakers who are generally 
correct, ought to be avoided, as it may very easily be. 

The sound of £ for ! is not frequently heard in pohte circles, 
except in ben for bin (been), which is very common in New 
England. Though an acknowledged vulgarism? and reprobated 
even by Mr Webster, this fault has contrived to hold a place in 
better company than it deserves, to the no small annoyance of our 
orthoepy. It is occasionally heard in wedth for width, sence for 
since, and a few similar words. 

4. The third sound of o as in *m6rtal,' for the fourth, as in ' not' 
The words gos-pel, mar'ol, clos-et, moderate, &c., are frequently 
spoken gaws-pil, maw^rcUy clauysetj dz^c. This fault occurs more 
frequently in formal discourse than in common conversation, and 
most frequently of all in the pulpit Some, who in conversation 
pronounce correctly, in solemn, and especially in devotional ad- 

* Previously to Sbendan*s time, the second sound of a is said to have been given in 
•hnost every case before n or r. Mr Nares gives this sound to nearly one hundred 
nnd fifty words, and their derivatives, to nearly nine tenths of which Walker ftive* 
the fourth sound. Walker*s notation is adopted by our more accurate speuers, 
though several of those who ditwnt from him in many words of this class, ctnnot be 
called caiekas speakmrt. 
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dresses, drawl out words of this class, as if their sanctity was 
proportioned to the badness with which they are pronounced* 
This drawling enunciation is sometimes extended to the name of 
God, which is pronounced as if written Gawd, There is, perhaps* 
no fault in our speaking, which grates more harshly on a correct 
ear than this, and it is most devoutly to be wished, that it may be 
banished from our pulpits. Whilst speaking of the pulpit, I will 
add, that more has been done by our clergy, to confirm the first hvdt 
which was named (sound of (k for i), than by any other class of 
men. The reason is, there is a large class of words, in which that 
sound is prominent, which recur perpetually in the pulpit; as 
virtue, mercy, earthy perfect, &c. 

5. A wrong sound of u. Few vowels fare harder with careless 
iqpeakers than this. Sometimes short e or i is thrust into its place, 
as setch for such, jest and jist for just, diffekiU and petikehr for 
dificuli and particu'lar, nai-e^al for naU-u-rcd. 

To u after r. Walker gives the sound of oo, as trooth, pro-troo^ 
sion, &c., and in distinguishing this sound from that of the same 
letter in cubic , dupe, &c., he has nearly the unanimous approbation 
of correct speakers in different parts of our country. We still, 
however, sometimes hear trew and trewth from gentlemen of 
education, and sometimes, though less firequently, the close sound 
of ti in na-4ure, feature, creorture, and other words of this class. 
Both these errors are defended by Mr Webster, though the last is 
hardly ever heard out of New England, except among the lower 
classes of the community, by whom these words are sometimes 
pronounced na-ter, fe-ter, erit'4er, &.C., and not firequently in New 
England, except from very careless speakers. 

6. The omission of r after a vowel before s. The frequency of 
this fault is, doubtless, to be ascribed, in some measure, to the 
difficulty of giving the correct sound. The vowel assimilates so 
easily with the hissing sound of s, that it requires some attention 
to preserve the r sound distinctly between them. Hence we fi^ 
quently hear haws for horse; fust and unist ^t first and worst ; pus 
for purse ; cus for curse ; bust for burst. 

Walker complains of a fault among the Londoners allied to this ; 
the omission of r before d, as load and bacul for lard and bard ; 
this, though arising, in some degree, from a similar cause, is 
scarcely heard among us. 

7. Similar to the above, in some respects, is the omission of t 
when it occurs between two consonants. The distinct sound of 
the t is but rarely heard in words of this class, except fi'om very 
accurate speakers. Thus, in posts, fists, insists, &c., the termina- 
tion sts is sounded like a protraction of the hissing sound of s ; and 
in facts, tracts, exacts, &c., cts is sounded precisely like x,fax, 
trax, exaXf &c. The difficulty of pronouncing correctly in this 
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case and the last, furnishes some apology for the existing errors, 
but no reason why we should not strive to correct them. On the 
contrfiry, the difficulties to be overcome, render a special eflbrt 
proper on the part of those who wish to obtain accuracy. 

8. Another omission is that of g final in the termination ing^ 
he-tHy havin, see-dn^ &c., for being, having, seeing, &c. This 
fault is the more to be deprecated, on account of the vast multitude 
of words which it affects, and the more inexcusable because it is» 
in all cases, the result of mere carelessness. Those, who rarely, 
if ever, sound the ^ in an unaccented syllable, never fail to sound 
it when under the accent, though there is no more difficulty in one 
case than in the other. It is somewhat remarkable, that Walker has 
allowed this omission of the g, where the preceding syllable ends 
in ing, as in sing'-ing, bringing, Jling'-ing, dz^c, which he allows 
to be spoken sing-in, &c. The reason, however, on the ground of 
which he allows it,— that it is thus omitted by the best speakers, — 
does not exist among us. The omission is not made at all by 
correct speakers with us, and those who make it where Walker 
allows it, make it also in other cases. Thus every man who 
says sing4n for sing-ing, sa^^s feel-in and AotMit, which Walker 
reprobates. 

9. The omission of h after to, as toot for what, wen and were for 
when and where, wich for which, wether for whether, &c. This is 
heard much more firequently in the Middle and Southern States 
than in New England. Those who indulge themselves in this 
error, may indeed plead English precedent, as it is marked by 
Walker among the prevailing faults in London. As the London 
fashion, however, in this particular, is fdlowed among us only by 
careless speakers, this omission of A may be fairly classed among 
the vulgarities of our pronunciation. 

10. There is a smsdl class of words in which the sound of 6 is 
substituted for o, as heyund for beyond, hum for home,fwrrin for 
foreign, hull for whole, stun for stone, and a few others* This fiiult 
prevails most among the less intelligent classes of society, but is 
not confined to them. It occurs sometimes, especially in comnxHi 
conversation, among those who are by no means chargeable with 
a pronunciation generally vulgar or faulty. It is, however, a gross 
fiiult, wherever found, and one which should by no means be 
tolerated by correct speakers. 

11. The sound of a is given in several words for t, as agane 
and agkn, aganest, ware, &c., for * agin ' (again), ' a-g&nst,' 
' w£r/ &c. Were is sometimes pronounced wur, but improperly. 
The converse of this fault occurs in about an equal number of 
words where h (or &) is substituted for a, as ketch for catch, fwr 
fjorfar, Jenuery for January, 

12. The sound of er final is given to many words ending in wo, 
as winder, piller, tatter ^ d&c, for window, pillow^ tattaw, 6lc. This 
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18 not a very common fault, but a very gross one, and one which 
ought to be entirely banished. 

Several faults, not included in either of the above classes, merit, 
in this place, a brief notice. 

Dooz for *• d&z ' (does^ is very common in New England, and ii 
not unfrequently heard from those who ought to set a better exam* 
pie. Except ben for hiity it is perhaps more frequently heard in the 
Northern States than any other wrong pronunciation. It is not so 
frequent south of New England, and is growing into disuse there. 

Heered for " bird " is an error of very frequent occurrence, and, 
though not quite so bad as ben and doozy is, nevertheless, worthy 
of a careful correction. Inaccurate speakers, in endeavouring to 
correct this fault, sometimes run into another, and give the sound 
of fl (hurd) for ^. This, though miich nearer the true sound than 
heered, is still an error, and will be carefully distinguished by 
accurate speakers from the correct sound (bird). 

rhere are several words, in which the accent is very generally 
misplaced, ai cdntemplate, dSmonstrate, decorous, inervtUe, &c.y 
for contemplate, demdnstrate, decdrotis, enSrvate, 

We hear, also, sometimes pkt-riot for pk-triot, bab-tist and bob' 
Hze for bap^st and bap-tize, tribble and tkribhle for triple, gAn-stone 
for grind'Stone, l^per for Ikp-er, sacra-fls for sacrfl^Uc, proth^y for 
prrf-esy, guver-ment for govem-ment, covetious and tremendious for 
eanetus and tremendus, prb^gress for pr^-ress; neow, keountenanee, 
&c., for now, countenance, &c. This last, the insertion of e before 
ou or ow, is almost exclusively a New England fault Mr Webster 
notices it with some severity, as well as great justice, in his letters, 
and it is much less frequently heard now than it formerly was. 

This list might be easily enlarged, but my object is to give 
specimens, rather than catalogues of the errors embraced under 
the different heads. The faults above cited have all been gradu- 
ated at some of our colleges, and may consequently be considered 
as among the most learned faults in our country. There are 
probably but few gentlemen, who have enjoyed the advantages of 
a public education, who are guilty of all of them, and still fewer 
who are guilty of none. 

I am aware that this subject is regarded by many of our literati 
as quite unimportant, and that not a few of the presidents and 
professors of our colleges, and other public seminaries, render no 
assistance, either by precept or example, to those of their pupila 
who wish to pronounce correctly. It unquestionably is a thing of 
small consequence in comparison with some others, and so is cor- 
rect orthography, or syntax, or good rhetoric. But then, like a 
spot on a man's fkce, it is, though small, conspicuous ; it is a fault 
which cannot be concealed from public notice, and for which, at 
least among educated men, there is no possible excuse, ^noo it ti 
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quite as easy to pronounce correctly as incorrectly, and the means 
of attaining a good degree of correctness are in every man's hands. 
It is also true, that the importance attached to this sobject in pab- 
lic opinion is increasing ; an awkward pronunciation ia, in some 
of our literary circles, considered as incompatible with the charac- 
ter of an accomplished scholar, as are awkward manners with the 
character of an accomplished gentleman ; and, whikt we cheerfollj 
admit, with the ingenious Dr Wallis, that thisjs one of the things 
in which accuracy docs not confer great praise, we must also add 
with him, that gross inaccuracy, at least among the friends of 
polite learning, is a great disgrace. 

I shall close my remarks with a few suggestions as to the means 
of impro?ing our pronunciation. The best way, on this, as <m all 
similar subjects, is to begin at the foundation of the error, — ^in our 
common schools. If correct habits were formed on this subject, in 
the incipient stages of education, we should have nor more trouble 
in afier life with defects in orthoepy than in orthography. These 
habits, however, by most of those now on the stage, have not been 
formed, and my remarks will therefore relate principally to the 
more advanced stages of education. 

First, I would suggest to the instructers in those of our public 
seminaries where this subject has been entirely neglected, the 
propriety of making it a matter of criticism. In the exercise de- 
voted to public speaking in these seminaries, a fiuilt in the position 
of the body, or in the management of the countenance, or the voice, 
or the motion of the hand, is carefully corrected ; whilst errors in 
pronunciation are, in many of these seminaries, passed by unheeded. 
A very little attention on these occasions would eradicate many of 
the most prominent faults, as the experience of those who have 
made the trial has abundantly shown. 

The source, however, from which improvement is to be expected, 
is from the students themselves. For this purpose, let two or three 
individuals be selected in the respective societies in which they 
meet for literary improvement, who shall carefully note down, 
and report at the close of each meeting, all deviations from the 
acknowledged standards of orthoepy. Walker, except in the 
few cases where he departs from all good use among os, is the 
acknowledged standard of our country ; and these cases may gen- 
erally be determined with sufficient exactness. By preserving a 
list of the words thus corrected, the critics would be able at the 
close of each term or year to report what progress had been made 
in correcting errors, and what still remained to be done. Such a 
oourse, in a few of our principal seminaries, would enable those 
who feel interested in the subject, to ascertain at any time the stale 
of it in these seminaries, and a comparison of the statements thos 
obtained, would show, much more accurately than it can now be 
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doDe, the real state of American orthoepy, and, I doubt not, would 
put to silence those who treat all attempts at improrement in this 
department, as idle chimeras, and would also effect an essential 
diminution of those errors which now deform our pronunciation. 

Finally, let the editors of our periodical journals, especially those 
who devote any portion of their attention to literature, lend t 
helping hand in this work. The influence which these gentlemen 
exert over public opinion i^ generally felt and acknowledged, and 
it is in public opinion that the change on this subject must be 
wrought. Whilst it is disregarded in the public mind, critics may 
in vain plead the cause of violated analogies, and authorities dis* 
regarded. The *^ jus et norma loquendi," from which there is no 
appeal, is use, — reputable, general, mresent use. It is as con- 
forming generally to this use, that Walker is almost uniformij 
acknowledged as a standard by our literary public. Now if the 
conductors of our respective periodical journals would take as 
much pains to correct errors in orthoepy, which prevail in their 
req>ective vicinities, as many of them have taken to correct errors 
in orthography and syntax, we should see the fruit of their labours in 
a very genera] improvement on this subject There is no country 
on earth, where so many facilities are enjoyed for attaining accu- 
racy, on subjects of this nature, as in our own ; and should the 
attention which these subjects are beginning to receive, continue 
increasing, the time is not remote, when we shall as far surpass 
the old world ih the propriety with which our language is generally 
spoken, as we now do, in the general diffusion of knowledge, and 

the excellence of our civil institutions. 

XANTHUS. 



LETTER FROM AN ADVENTURER IN ENtTLAND. 
Mt Dear B. 

I have been six months in London, as you know, without being 
able to boast of having acquired any additional stock either of 
wisdom or of virtue. The latter quality, truly, is a matter of 
no easy attainment in this land of ** mountebanks and mist," — 
/ will not say of ** liars ; " for, verfly, I believe the English to be 
a more moral people' than their neighbours of the continent The 
observance of the Sabbath has been more strictly enjoined by the 
English laws, according to Chief Justice Moyle, than by those of 
any other Christian community. This is but an imperfect critenon, 
however, whereby to determine the moral character of a nation. 
Even admitting that the great mass of the people do conform to 
such laws, the lict admits only of a civil, and not a moral inference 
The penalties incurred by any, the least infraction of the laws in 
this country, are so severe, as greatly to d^ter from the commissioa 
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of crime ; and ret, scarcely a month passes oTer without either an 
execution at the Old Bailey, or a transportation to New South 
Wales. It is, indeed, a melancholy thing to cast one's eje over 
the weekly pages of the ** Newgate Calendar ; " and yet a stamieli 
Englishman would retort, How is the protection of life and property 
to be ensured in such a daily carnival as London presents, withoitl 
the aid of laws calculated to terrify wretches, whom nothing bul 
the fear of death deters from the most horrible excesses ? 

You will hardly expect me, my dear B., to give you an accovint of 
our passage up the channel, after having read the '* Sketch Book ** 
of Washington Irving. I have not the vanity to put my pen in 
competition with his crayon. Suffice it, then, to say, that the 
approach to Liverpool, after you get within five or six miles of the 
Old Town, is extremely picturesque ; and presents a scene alto-> 
gether novel to the eye of a foreigner. I cannot describe to yon 
the minute localities of the scenery, as I had no note-book ; and 
the '* table of my memory " retains rather a vague, or, perhaps I 
should say, a general impression. I was below in my state-room, 
busily preparing to disembark my person, for which, as you know, 
I have a due share of respect, when Captain P., who, somehow or 
other, had discovered that I had a taste for the beauties of nature, 
both in her animate and inanimate forms, suddenly summoned me 
on deck ; and with an air of complacency, which aJone would have 
told me he was an Englishman, invited my attention to the group 
of objects that presented themselves to the eye on the Lancashire 
side of the Mersey. My attention was utterly distracted between 
the beauties of the shore and of the ship ; for, among fifteen or 
twenty steerage passengers, Scotch and Irish, there happened to 
be two native daughters of the ** green isle," fair, though pale as 
the white lily of its valleys. It was at once comfortable and 
exhilirating to s^ the pleased looks and smooth holyday appear- 
ance of the group who stood huddled together, perhaps for the last 
time, simpering and jostling among themselves, — rendered half 
foolish by the delightful anticipation of embracing kindred, lovers, 
and friends once again upon their native hearths. 3fy househ<^d 
gods had long been broken, '* with shattered hopes that had turned 
to dust ; " I had little, therefore, to regret, and nothing to hope. 
The rich mosaic of the scenery on the Mersey, at once stimulates 
the fancy and gratifies the eye. The landscape on the right pre- 
sents a tessellated surface of alternate verdure and rich Mack UKMiId, 
which is altogether peculiar, I believe, to this island, and extremely 
captivating to the eye. In the midst of these almost fairy gardens, 
at various distances, are seen stately structures of coloured brick and 
fi-ee-stone, rising, as though by the stroke of an enchanter's wand, 
out of the bowels of the earth. The view of the fine docks, the 
finest in the world, as you approach the town^ and the innumerable 
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masts, with their thousand various pennants streaming in the blue 
transparency abore, presents a very striking picture to the eye. 
A long wall, of a light colour and great height, runs upon a level 
with the surface of the Tiver the whole extent of the three docks. 
The Montezuma did not get in for some hours after we landed. 
A quaker maiden of eighty, and a goodnatured Englishman of little 
more than thirty ^^-who had been frightened away from the West 
Indies by a threatened insurrection among the negroes, — together 
with Captain P. and myself, got into the small boat Mr S. 
was unfortunately lame; I therefore tendered him my services, 
while Captain P., with a gravity very peculiar to himself, offered 
his arm to the lady. The wind was high, and, like '' a chartered 
libertine," sported with the new rustling silk gown and sprucely 
starched cap that peered from underneath a bonnet as modest as 
ever maiden wore. 

We succeeded^ however, in reaching the wall, and disembarking 
at the foot of a high flight of steps that led up from the river, 
we at length, — after the old maiden's ruffles had been so utterly 
discomfited as not a little to ruffle her serenity, — ^landed on the 
quay; and, for the first time in my life, I placed my foot on 
English ground. I involuntarily turned an eye of something like 
parting regret towards our gallant ship, that lay moored in the 
Mersey, majestically riding its waves ; and almost heaved a sigh, 
as I reluctantly withdrew my attention, attracted by the voice of 
Captain P., who, like a man accustomed to meet and part with 
objects, was coolly directing his steps towards the Star and Garter 
Inn. I observed a party of ladies, as I turned from the ship, who- 
suddenly entered upon the quay, attended* by two gentlemen. One 
of the ladies struck me as being very beautiful, though veiled ; and, 
on getting up with Captain P., he pointed her out to me as the 
celebrated Miss Foote. I entirely forgot the ship, — ^that recollec- 
tion was sunk and lost in the sensations which a glimpse of the 
Hebe countenance of Miss Foote awakened. My poor lame friend, 
however, gave me such a look of helpless supplication, that, 'spite 
of the spell that seemed to bind my senses, I took the hint, — for 
there was no resisting the appeal, — and, tendering him my arm, 
we leisurely proceeded along the extensive promenade that skirts 
the Mersey, in the direction towards our inn. His limbs, however, 
at last refiised their office ; and. Captain P. having gone to another 
quarter, we got into a hackney chariot. The nnt objects that 
attracted my attention, as we entered upon one of the principal 
streets, were the immense panes of glass to be seen in the windows 
of the magnificent shops on either hand, contrasting with the 
smaller panes, — ^not more than two inches square, — that gave light, 
or rather visible darkness, to a number of private houses, of humble 
and extremely antique appeartace. At every window the eye wa^ 
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attracted by splendid prints of illustrioua indindoala, landacapai 
of exceeding beaatjr ; and collections of books, of all defloriptionsy 
staring one in the face, from one shilling np to a handred ponndSb 
Eiery thing, in short, was interesting to me, for my mind was 
stored with associations that imparted to ail I saw, a charm wholly 
intellectuaL The name eren of Roriiell, the famoos ckyck-ninker» 
in large gilt letters on the door, affiMrded food to my canons £uicy. 
In a snug little study or mine, I remember, wh^n, stimulated by 
the perusal of a favourite author, I sometimes forgot the flight oi 
time, a clock of RoskelFs, mounted on the chimney-board above 
me, would ever and anon recall my wandering imagination ; and 
remind me that I had.trespassed,—- not on my prescribed hours of 
study, for I read at all times and in all places, — but upon the limits 
of sober application. The name of RoskeU, by a pdpable resem- 
blance in the sound, reminded me that I was sojourning in the same 
land, nay, in the same town, with the venerable and iUustrioos man, 
whose fame had travelled over the waters of the Atlantic ; and had 
become as familiar to the ears of our young and distant nation 
embosomed in the pine solitudes of North America, as it is'exalted 
in the opinion of his own countrymen, who, by their steady and 
munificent patronage of the arts, show that they know how to 
appreciate genius. 

We at length alighted at tlie '* Star and Garter," where mine 
host provided us with an excellent dinner ; and, for the first 
time, I began to discuss the old English currency of poundst 
shillings, and pence. The difference in the denomination and 
relative value of this currency, puzzled me not a little at first ; 
for, although I had oflen attempted when at schod' to calculate 
shillings and pence, yet my head proved harder than the coin, for 
my worthy masters could never make any impression upon it. It 
is, after all, a provoking sort of money ; for a man may have his 
purse filled with the shining ore, and yet, to his infinite mortifica- 
tion and regret, find himself possessed of but a few paltry pounds. 
The *' Star and Garter '' afforded us the most sumptuous fare-— the 
best rump steaks and coffee that ever regaled my Epicurean palate. 
The firiseur applied his curling-irons to my hair ; for he insisted 
upon it, that it would be to commit a grievous offence against the 
reigning fashion, for a gentleman to appear in public with hair like 
the savage locks of a Choctaw Indian. He '* busied himself after 
this fashion,*' as Mr Knowles would say, for some time ; and at 
length dismissed me looking like any body in the world but my 
proper self. After discussing our vintage, Captain P. and myself, — 
for Mr S. declined going, — repaired to the theatre, to see Miss 
Foote, in the character of Rosalind, in **As You like It" I 
was not particularly struck with the building, which resembled, 
with a fow exceptioas, most of the theatres I hod seen ; but I 
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Btrack and charmed too, both with the appeannce and acting 
of Mi88 Foote. The only &ult I was compelled to see in her 
manner, was a slight tinge of affectation ; which did not, however, 
lessen the attraction of her person or the merits of her acting ; hut 
very strikingly contrasted with the perfectly plain, simple, yet open 
and sensible deportment of the hidy who performed the part of 
Celia. The next morning after breakfast, Captain P. proposed ao 
excursion to Cheshire, famous for its cheese and rock or mif erai 
salt From the latter circumataooe, we are led to infer, according 
to Dr Franklin's theory, that Cheshire was opoe either covered by, 
or was below the sea, — an4 yet, there were never any volcanoes in 
its neighbourhood that we know of,-— by means of which alone it is, 
that the philosophical doctor attempts to account for the evaporation 
of sea-water. We repaired to the docks, and descended into a 
black-looking steam-boat, whose funereal appearance strongly con- 
trasted with every thing on the deck, which presented a motley 
mixture of men, women, and children, amusing themselves in 
various ways; while strains from the violoncello and tambarine 
re-echoed from the shores, as our rapid prow dashed through the 
rough waters of the Mersey. Captain P. and myself explored the 
country for five or six miles round ; which every where presented 
the most picturesque views, and the richest aspect Indeed the 
merdure of the English grounds is beyond any thing I ever saw. i 
found Captain P. possessed of considerable botanical knowledge ; 
for he pointed out to me a number of plants and flowers, giving mo 
their names, history, and peculiar virtues, — flowers, many of which 
I had often culled, and whose fragrance I had inhaled again and 
again, without knowing or inquiring what they were. ¥ire traced 
a semicircle beach to the river, after a walk of four hours ; during 
which time we had narrowly examined every thing worth seeing ; 
every secret nook and. *' coigne of vantage,*' that invited oor 
attention, and seemed likely to reward our labour. 

We at length reached Berkenhead Priory, of almost immemorial 
date ; and which, indeed, wore an aspect of old days. The Grothic « 
associations of the pile and of the place, were, however, nearly 
destroyed by the obtrusion of a small modern structure in cloee 
contact with it My fency was too strongly stimulated, however, ta 
admit of any abatement from this ungrateful circumstance ; and, as 
** the thistle waved its head, and the moss whistled to the wind ** 
en its hoary summit, this '* ancient of da3rs," with its feded 
appearance of monkish austerity, that seemed to 

Plead haugbtUy for glories gone, 

produced a strong and solemn impression upon my mind, from 
whose influence I did not soon recover. The voice of Captain P. 
roused me from my poetic dream ; and showed me that the sun was 
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indeed going down ; lor, although we reached the Cheshire side 
at twel?e, it was now fost verging to nightfall We stopped hi 
oar way firom the Priory, at a large and handsome inn, directly 
fronting Liverpool ; and after regaling oarselves with a glass of 
brandy and soda-water mixed, a delightfol beverage entirely new 
to me, we retraced our steps to the steani4)oat, where we foond 
the music that had cheered us over, ready to cheer us back. 
Adi^, my dear B., ibr the present. In my next, I will endeavour 
to give you some account of the beautiful countnr through which 
we passed on our way to the '< great city," with all particulars 
that I think may interest you. 

London, A|»ril lit, Sciind. 



ITALIAN LYRICAL POETRY. 

VITTORIA COLOITNA. 



Of the many illustrious Italian ladies, who have successfiillf 
cultivated poesy, none was more eminent ibr the rank of her 
family and the fame of her writings, than Vittoria Gdonna. She 
was born in the year 1490, at Marino, daughter of Fabrizio 
Colonna, grand constable of Naples, ^and his wife Anna, daughter 
of the Duke of Urbino. She was betrothed to Ferdinand d'Avaloe, 
marquess of Pescara, at the age of four, and married to him at the 
age of seventeen, already distinguished by the beauty of her person, 
and the rare endowments of her mind, accomplished by the most 
diligent education. The closest sympathy of taste and feeling, 
and the warmest conjugal affection, made the first years of their 
union happy; but, in 1512, this pleasure was interrupted, her 
husband being made ci4>tive in the battle of Ravenna. His 
release again restored her to happiness for a time ; but, in 1525, 
a settled gloom was thrown over the remainder of her days, by his 
dying of wounds received in the battle of Pavia. Thenceforth, 
devoting herself to a life of celibacy, she spent her time in religious 
services, and in the cultivation of letters, being honoured with the 
friendship of the first literary men of the age, such as Bembo, 
Contarini, Guidiccioni, and Alamanni. She resided chiefly in 
Naples and Rome, in which latter city she died, in the year 1547. 
Her best pieces, of which the following is an example, relate to 
her husband. 

rr was here I met my hero, from the fight 
Returning, with imperial trophies frtuight ; 
Ah me ! what anguish now attends the thouffht 
Of times and scenes all splendour and delight 1 
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A thousand glories round him did unite, 
In fields of death and carnage nobly bought: 
How trustful then, how joyously I caught 
His manly tones, his look so his^h and bright ! 

Vanquished by love's entreaties* he would £ow 
Beautiful scars, and tell the thrilling tale 
Of victories, famed afar, his arms had won. 

Deep, as my bliss was then, is now my woe ; 
Whilst each, by turns, I welcome or bewail, 
Few tears in joy, but streams in sadness run. 



VERONICA OAMBARA. 

The fame and fortunes of Veronica Gambara closely resemble 
those of Vittoria Colonna* Born of a noble family of Brescia, in 
the year 1485^ she was married, in 1509, to Giberto, lord of 
Correggio. His death, a few years afterwards, left her a widow, 
in the prime of life ; but her affection for her deceased husband, 
and her regard for his memory, caused her steadily to refuse a 
second marriage. Occupied in the wise government of her sub- 

i'ects, in the education of her children, and in literary pursuits, she 
ived until 1550, enjoying through life the highest moral and 
intellectual character. 

To Charles V. and Franeia L 

Chase from your anny breasts your ancient hate, 
Francis and Charles, and let the sacred name 
Of Christ and of his Cross, your souls inflame 
With zeal for Him, who gave vou power and state. 

Rather combine your arms to subjugate 
His impious foes, than, emulous of shame. 
O'er Italy, o'er Europe wide proclaim 
A mutual rage, no time nor woes can sate. 

The holy pastor, to whose hands are due 
The Keys of heaven, invokes you to assuage 
Your fatal wrath, the scourge of Christian land& 

Spare, then, his bleeding flocj^ and join anew 
In consecrated league your martial bands. 
The war on scomtul iidfidels to wage* 



GA8PARA STAiriSSA. 

This lady, not less highly praised by Italians, as a poetess, than 
the two preceding, was born at Padua, in^l524. She died at the 
early age of thirty, the victim of her unrequited love for Collattino 
dei Conti di Collatto, to whom much of her poetry is addressed. 
The following sonnet, however, is of a different character. 

VOL. IV. 57 
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InvocaHonto God, 

Sad and repentant of my sins, I start 
To think how wandering, empty, light, and low 
My days have been ; to see, with shame and woe. 
My life, in love's vain service spent, depart 

To thee, my God, who soflenest every heart, — 
Who meltest even the frozen arctic snow, — 
Who smoothest all things rugged here below, 
For them, who bum to choose the holier part, — 

I turn, and pray thee to extend thy grace 
To save me from the sea of sin, whence I 
Alone should vainly strive to win the strand. 

For us, thou didst descend and leave, the sky. 
To ransom, in thy mercy, all our race ; 
Sweet Lord, then let not me despairing die. 

MICHEL AGNOLO. 

Michel Agnolo Buonarotti, bom at Florence, died in Rome in 
1564, eighty-nine years of age, pre-eminent, during his long life, 
as a painter, sculptor, architect, and civil engineer. The church 
of St Peter's in Rome, the sepulchral monument of Julias II., and 
the paintings of the Sistine chapel are the great monuments of his 
extraordinary genius. But he also possessed a natural turn for 
verse ; and if he had sedulously applied himself to its cultivation, 
might have become as eminent in poetry as he was in the sister 
arts. His poems consist chiefly of sonnets, many of a devotional, 
and many others of an amatory character, the best of which latter 
class are addressed to the deservedly famous Vittoria Colonna. 

Ideal BeatiUf. 

Mine eyes beheld no common mortal si^ht. 
While, gazing on the placid beams of thine, 
1 felt my spirit, in their ray divine. 
Kindling to spread her wings for heavenly flight, 

And seek repose in realms of kindred light : 
No frail and earthly charms my soul confine ; 
She soars to view in steadier ^lory shine 
The " ideal form " of beauty mfinite. 

The sage will never hope for lasting joys 
In perishable clay, nor rashly bind 
His love to that, which time and death control. 

Unbridled will, not love, the soul destroys ; 
For here true love exalts the immortal mind, 
And higher yet in heaven *t will raise the soul. 

c. c. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE CONJUNCTION OF JUPITER AND VENUS .• 

I WOULD not always reason. The straight path 

Wearies us with its never-varying lines, 

And we grow melancholy. I would make 

Reason my guide, hut she should sometimes sit 

Patiently by the way-side, while I traced 

The mazes of the pleasant wilderness 

Around me. She should be my counsellor. 

But not my tyrant. For the spirit needs 

Impuli^s from a deeper source than hers. 

And there are motions in the mind of man 

That she must look upon with awe. I bow 

Reverently to her dictates, but not less 

Hold to the fair illusions of old time — 

Illusions that shed brightness over life. 

And glory over nature. Look even now 

Where two bright planets in the twilight meet 

Upon the sai&on heaven, — the imperial star 

Of Jove, and she that from her radiant urn 

Pours forth tlic light of love. Let me believe 

Awhile that they are met for ends of good 

Amid the evening glory, to confer 

Of men and their affairs, and to shed down 

Kind influences. Lo, their orbs burn more bright 

And shake out softer fires ! The great earth feels 

The gladness and the quiet of the time. 

Meekly the mighty river, that infolds 

This mighty city, smooths his front, and far 

Glitters and burns even to the rocky base 

Of the dark heights that bound him to the west ; 

And a deep murmur from the many streets 

Rises like a thanksgiving. Put we hence 

Dark and sad thoughts awhile — ^there 's time for them 

Hereafter^-on the morrow we will meet 

With melancholy looks to tell our grie& 

And make each other wretched ; this calm hour, 

This balmy, blessed evening we will give 

* This conjunction was said in the conunon calendars to take place on the 2d of 
August last. It has been affirmed, that this was a mistake ; but the apparent approach 
of the planets was sufficiently near for poetical purposes. 
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To cheerful hopes and dreams of happy days, 
Born of the meeting of those glorious stars. 

Enough of drought has parched the year, and scared 
The land with dread of famine. Autumn yet 
Shall make men glad with unexpected fruits. 
The dog-star shall shine harmless ; genial days 
Shall softly glide away into the keen 
And wholesome cold of winter ; he that fears 
The pestilence shall gaze on these pure beams, 
And breathe with confidence the quiet air. 

Emblems of Power and Beauty ! well may they 
Shine brightest on our borders, and withdraw • 
Towards the great Pacific, marking out 
The path of empire. Thus, in our own land, 
Ere long the better Genius of our race. 
Having encompassed earth and tamed its tribes. 
Shall sit him down beneath the farthest west. 
By the shore of that calm ocean, and look back 
On realms made happy. 

Light the nuptial torch, 
And say the glad, yet solemn rite, that knits 
The youth and maiden. Happy days to them 
That wed this evening ! — a long life of love. 
And blooming sons and daughters ! Happy they 
Born at this hour, — for they shall see an age 
Whiter and holier than the past, and go 
Late to their graves. Men shall wear softer hearts 
And shudder at the butcheries of war. 
As now at other murders. 

Hapless Greece ! 
Enough of blood has wet thy rocks, and stained 
Thy rivers ; deep enough thy chains have worn 
Their links into thy flesh ; the sacrifice 
Of thy pure maidens, and thy innocent babes, 
And reverend priests, has expiated all 
Thy crimes of old. In yonder mingling lights 
There is an omen of good days for thee. 
Thou shalt arise from 'midst the dust and sit 
Again among the nations. Thine own arm 
Shall yet redeem thee. Not in wars like thine 
The world takes part. Be it a strife of kings, — 
Despot with despot battling for a throne, — 
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And Europe shall be stirred throughout her realms. 

Nations shall put on harness, and shall fall 

Upon each other, and in all their bounds 

The wailing t>f the childless shall not cease. 

Thine is a war for liberty, and thou 

Must fight it single-handed. The old world 

Looks coldly on the murders of thy race, 

And leaves thee to the struggle ; and the new, — 

I fear me thou could'st tell a shameful tale 

Of fraud and lust of gain, — thy treasury drained 

And Missolonghi fallen. Yet thy wrongs 

Shall put new strength into thy heart and hand, 

And God and thy good sword shall yet work out 

For thee a terrible deliverance. 

B. 



EXTRACT FROM A MANUSCRIPT DRAMA. 

ACT I. 8CS1I£ It, 

Una, 

Fair moon ! beneath whose blessed light all things 
Grow pale and beautiful ! beneath whose beams 
Yon gloomy woods are tinged so sofUy bright, 
In borrowed beauty waving their tall tops ! 
Thine, too, is borrowed ; and a brighter orb 
Sees in thy peaceful face his own rich beams 
Reflected with a milder radiance back ; 
Even as a beauteous mother, gazing down, 
Marks her own features in her infant's face ! 
And he, whose living light gives thee thy rays. 
Is but an image of an unseen God ! 
'T is strange, but not more strange than beautiful. 
How all things breathe. But soft ; beneath yon trees 
Methinks a shadowy form steals on, and now, 
Emerging in the light, comes hitherward, 
Silent and slow. I know thee now, my Queen ! 

Urica. 

Is there no slumber on thi/ couch, my friend ? 
Why should it shun those lids that never knew 
The tears of midnight grief? So young and glad 
As thou, why should'st thou quit thy dreams of joy 
To wander o'er the dew-damp grass alone ? 
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Una, 

It is not late. Look where the western sky 
Retains as yet a long, bright, golden stripe. 
The footsteps of departed day. *T were wrong 
To close one's eyes when such a beauteous world 
Lays forth her prodigality of charms ; 
Fair, at all times, but fairest surely now. 
Breathes there not at this hour a sweeter balm 
Wherever the winds go ? Methinks the flowers 
Send up their richest odours when the dew. 
The heavy summer dew, weighs down their heads, 
And stars are lighting up a paler day, 
And fresher breezes lift their leaves ! so cool ! 
So sweet ! bearing the tale which one wild flower 
Tells, in its gladness, to another ! Hark ! 
Heard you that note 1 It was the prelude light 
To such a wild and soul-beguiling strain, 
As well may serenade the moon and stars 
On such a night ! It was the nightingale, 
Whose little heart is music, sending forth 
Her first faint symphony. But listen now ! — 
Oh, lady ! surely now the blest should wake 
To praise the hand which blesses them, and those 
Who keep Griefs vigils should come forth to gaze. 
To pray, and be consoled ! 

IhiccL 

Alas ! alas ! 
There is a gloom, which even day's bright beams 
Can never dissipate ! Moonlight, and stars, 
And dewy flowers, and those unearthly strains 
Of music too, all seem to thee most sweet ; 
Why should they not ? thy careless soul is free 
To watch and worship them ; to mark apart 
Each separate beauty, and to dwell on all 
Till it is filled and running o'er with joy 
And admiration. The deep sense of beauty. 
And bliss, is exquisite in thy young heart ; 
It may be blunted yet, — as mine hath been. 
For I was one like thee. But, oh ! the eyes. 
Dim with such griefs as mine, behold no more 
Aught glad or beautiful, — the memory 
Of sorrow darkens all they rest upon. 
Kind friend ! my grief I know must weary you. 
Leave me, dear Una ! 
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Uncu 

Not in solitude, 
To nurse your woes with tears. Chide hence this grief. 

Ilrica, 

I would not part with it. My grief is dear, 
Is precious to me. Will you not go, then 1 

Uncu 

And leave you thus desponding ? let me stay, 
And weep with you. 

Uriccu 

My boy, my darling sleeps. 
I sat by him until his little tongue 
Grew weary telling all his childish thoughts ; 
And, as the accents* died upon his lips. 
His head sunk softly down, his soft blue eyes 
Closed, and the wind that from the casement came 
Wantonly flung the bright hair o'er his cheek, 
Half hiding tl^eir fresh roses. Still I sat 
Holding his small, soft hand, and bending o'er 
To mark how regular his little breast 
Heaved in his deep, sweet, tranquil sleep. Una ! 
I almost envied him i 

Una. 

And yet he sleeps 
Beneath a Roman sword. 

Brica. 

Cruel ! cruel ! 
To call me back to misery. Alas ! 
I only thought how beautiful he looked ; 
How like were those long lashes to his sires ; 
How like — 

Una. 
Nay, lady — 

Urica. 

Hush. Let me go on. 
Let me unload my heart ; or rather^o— 
I sure, at least, may weep alone. Widowed ! 
A mother, too ! 

Una, 

A mother now. And yet 
Thou knowest what may chance before the moon. 
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That has not reached her zenith yet, sinks down 
Where sunk the sun but now. 

Urica. 

Distress me not. 
Is this thy kindness, thus to persevere 
In telling o'er the woes I would forget 1 

Una, 

My Queen ! it is. The truest kindness oft 
Is that which wears the garb of cruelty. 
And think'st thou that thy grief could pleasure me ? 
And if I could, would I not lay me down 
Gladly, and die, so that thy tears might cease ? 
Have I not followed thee through trial and pain ? 
Have I not suffered, wept, and prayed with thee ? 
Did not my voice first tell the blessed news 
When the saints came to teach the road to life ? 
'T was I who brought the Apostle to your gate ; 
And thou, assenting to the truths he taught, 
Didst thank me, and didst bid me be thy friend. 
And now I would be so. 

Urica. 

Say on ! my friend. 
My harshest and my truest friend ! 

Una, 

I will. 
Had you still chidden me, and bade me hence, 
I should have braved your frown, — to reach your heart. 
To save his life, your boy must hence ! 

Ilrica. 

Again! 
Again that hateful subject ! Hear me, Una. 
I am his mother ; never mother yet 
Gave from her arms her own, her only child, 
Knowing that danger hung around his steps ; 
Knowing his course must be across the waves. 
His friendless home on far and foreign shores. 
His nurse a stranger, and his language strange. 
While in her clinging arms there yet was strength 
To hold and strain him to her bosom ! Force — 
Force alom 
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Una, 

Nay, I have done. Forgive me. 
Ilis blood be on thy head — 

Uriea. 

His blood ! whose blood ? 
IIow wild you talk ! 

Unct. 

My Queen ! I am not wild. 
It is thyself. Presumptuous as I seem 
I only live for thee and thine. Alas ! 
I once had other hopes — they were a dream — 
A dream most wild, — and like a dream, they passed. 
You understand ine not ; — 't is better so. 
I was about to say, — I know not what. 
Pardon, my gracious Queen, th' infirmity 
That springs from secret woes, cherished and nurst, 
Or rather struggled with, alone. 

Ilrica. 

Una! 
My friend ! must that high spirit, too, be crushed J 
Can that light heart know other woes than mine ? 
And woes, too, that I must not share ? 

Una, 

It hath ; 
And almost broke beneath them, — but 't is over.; 
I did not claim thine ear, my gracious Queen, 
That I might prate of trials now subdued. 
True, I have wrestled with them ofl and ofl, 
And smiled, and bade thee smile, when all the while 
My heart was breaking. I have done — no more- 
Ask me no more. The convalescent feels 
His keenest pangs return to hear them named,-—* 
And I my former weakness while I speak. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 



Deutsches Lescbur.h fiir Anftinfrer. German Reader for the Use of Beginnerg. 

Cambridge. 1826. pp. 252. 

Such an introduction to the study of the German language as is 
furnished by the work before us, was much needed. An acquaint- 
ance with this language is becoming daily nK)re important to every 
man who wishes to keep pace with the progress of knowledge. In 
all its departments, German students are the most assiduous labour- 
ers, and, as a body, furnish the largest contributions to its stock. 
The literary treasures of this nation are vast, varied, and rapidly 
multiplying, and demand the attentive study of every one who de- 
sires to excel in any branch of intellectual labour. The meta- 
physician will find it the very home of profound speculation, the 
native land of intellectual, as truly as of physical gymnastics. For 
the lover of natural science, the patient research of the German 
character has accumulated a rich storehouse of facts. The classi* 
cal scholar has been long familiar with its massy erudition, and» 
more lately, with its deep investigation into the spirit of antiquity. 
The professional man, the student oClaw, physic, or theology, may 
satisfy the keenest appetite with the fruits of German toil. The 
lover of belles lettres will here meet with a fresh and beautiful 
literature, formed by, and breathing the spirit of the age, exulting 
in the consciousness of vigour and progress, not made up of beauti- 
ful relics, but of the finished productions of modern art, equally 
splendid, and better suiXed to the wants and the taste of the times. 
New, rich, and rapidly increasing, it opens a wide and important 
field to the scholar of every nation, more especially to the nations of 
German origin. The English and their American descendants find 
in it much that is akin to their old modes of expression, of thought, 
and of feeling. Their domestic manners, language, and religion 
all tend to assimilate them with the German character, rather than 
with that of the South of Europe. The attentive study which the 
Germans have bestowed upon English literature, and the copious 
infusion of its spirit into their own, increase its interest to men 
whose taste has been formed upon the classics of England. 

Esteeming the literature of Germany, as we do, we are glad to 
see the study of it becoming more and more common among our 
countrymen. The book before us is valuable to beginners, sup- 
plying a deficiency which has been hitherto much felt, the want 
of a proper collection of reading-lessons. The few German books 
within the reach of the greater part of young students here, afford 
them Uttle opportunity of selecting those most suited to their wants. 
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or of Icarnincr the various powers of the language. They needed 
a work of this kind, coiisistinor of extracts from distinqruishod au- 
thors, arranged accordin<T to their relative difficulty, and exhihiting 
specimens of their diflforent merits. *' The object of this book," 
says the author in his preface, ** is to furnish learners with a col- 
lection of extracts from acknowledged master-pieces, to exemplify 
the rules and peculiarities of the language, and, at the same time, 
to give them an idea of the character of the later literature of 
Germany." The prose extracts are from Lessing, Wieland, 
Herder, 'Gothe, M.iller, Schiller, Schlegel, Richtcr, Tieck, dtc. 
The i)oc(ical part is principally made up of the minor poems of 
Gothe, Schiller, Bi'rger, and Korner. The selection is well made, 
and tlie pieces are well arranged. Being taken from the best 
models of German com()osition, they are well fitted to answer the 
purpose intended, to give the student an idea of the powers of the 
language and the beauties of the literature, and, by gratifying his 
taste, to lighten and animate his labour. 



Le Trnducteur Francais; or, a New and Practical System of Translating the French 
Language. By MariAxo CuBi T .Solf.r. BaUiiuore. 11I2G. 12mo pp. 31^ 

In a former numl)er of the United States Literary Gazette, the 
" Traductor EspaHol " was recommended as a convenient and use- 
ful manual of its kind The *' Traducteur Fran9ais," by the same 
author, is upon a similar plan, and, we believe, will be found of 
equal use to the student. The selections are well made, and the 
notes with which they are accompanied, explaining the difficulties, 
and pointing out the niceties of the French tongue, are very 
valuable. He who attempts to acquire that language, without the 
help of a master, will find many idioms, which, even with the aid 
of the best dictionaries, will remain perfect enigmas to him, and to 
such a person some guide of this kind is indisi>e usable. For the 
first twelve pages of the work, an attempt is made to give the reader 
an idea of the mode in which the text is to be pronounced, by 
means of corresponding sounds in the English orthography. This is 
much better done, in the present instance, than we have ever seen 
it before, but the very nature of the thing forbids that it should bo 
done with much accuracy. Of this the student ought always to be 
apprised, and the diflference between the real sounds of the PVench 
alphabet, and those which are supposed to correspond to them in 
the English, ought, with as much clearness as possible, to be 
pointed out, in order that he may be put upori ascertaining and 
mastering the difficulty before a faulty pronunciation is incurably 
contracted. No intimation is, however, given in this book, that 
the sounds represented by the English orthography are not pre- 
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cisely equivalent to those of the French text. The short sound of 
the French o is one which has puzzled grammarians not a little. 
Sometimes it has been said to correspond with the sound of our 
in the words cojne^ wonder ^ &c., and at other times with another 
sound of the same vowel, in the words no/, order, &c. Mr Cubi 
has made choice of the latter. The fact is, however, that neither 
of these sounds is precisely that of the French vowel, which, al- 
though not difficult to acquire from the lips of a master, cannot be 
said to exist in our language. Instruction in the pronunciation 
docs not, however, form a very important part of the author's plan, 
nor does a failure in an attempt, which is perhaps impracticable, 
detract materially from the praise of skill and industry with which 
the work is otherwise compiled. 



A New Spanif>h Grammar, ar^apted to every class of Leamen. Bj BfARiAjro 
Cubi t Soler. Third Edition, revised, corrected, simplified, aad much im- 
proved. New York. 1826. 12mo. pp. 498. 

TnE value of this work is, in our opinion, very considerably 
increased by the changes and additions which have been made in 
the present edition. On the subject of orthography very minute 
and particular directions are given. Although the best mode of 
acquiring the pronunciation of a foreign language b unquestion- 
ably by the ear, from the mouth of a native ; yet full and accurate 
observations on the niceties of that pronunciation, are of great 
value. Our organs, habituated only to vernacular sounds, do not 
readily discern the difference between sounds that partially resem- 
ble each other in the different tongues, and we every day hear 
people pronouncing foreign languages without seeming to be in 
the least aware of this. It is something to be told that there is a 
difference, and to be taught, as nearly as words can teach, what 
the difference is ; it sqrves, at least, if it does no more, to awaken 
the attention of the student, and to give it a proper direction. We 
are glad to find in the present edition, a view of the ancient ter- 
minations of the Spanish verbs in juxtaposition with the modern. 
An accurate knowledge of these is not only extremely convenient, 
but we should think indispensable to the student of Spanish litera- 
ture. On the whole, we know of no grammar of this language 
which we can recommend with more confidence to the public, than 
the present edition of the work of Cubi. The author has drawn 
pretty freely from other sources, but as he has done it with great 
judgment, this is only one of the merits of his book. We can only 
regret that he has not more fully acknowledged his obligations to 
the excellent work of M'Henry, which are sufficiently importapt. 
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The Rest of ihe Nation!:; a Poem. Ry GRRKiviLLR Mellex. Porllaiii]. 1826. 

Svo. pp. 23. 

The author of tliis poem is already known to the pubhc by his 
poetical contributions to the " United States Literary Gazette," 
most of which have been published, with his name, in the selection 
of " Miscellaneous Poems," made from this journal. The pro- 
duction before us is one of no inconsiderable merit, and is warmed 
with the fire of a genine poetic enthusiasm. As compared with 
some of his former attempts in verse, which we have seen, we 
should say that it was tinished w^ith much less care. It has the 
ap|)earance of being struck out at a heat, for the public occasion 
on which it was delivered, and of being committed to the press 
without much revision. There are also some traces of too great 
an ambition of brilliancy. The former of these faults the author 
n)ust correct himself, — time and practice will correct the latter. 

This poem was pronounced beibre the Peace Society of Maine, 
at their late anniversary ; and is taken up with a view of the wars 
which have desolated the world at different periods, and a consid- 
eration of the circumstances which encourage us to hope better 
tilings for the future. The following passage, relating to Napoleon, 
will give the reader an idea of the general style of the poem. It 
is characterized by a good degree of spirit and effect, along with 
some faults of imagery and looseness of diction. 

Off where the seas look solitary — on 

Those black, sharp cli&, whose desert columns seem 

Tombs of a thousand sea-kings — and whose life 

Are battlements and cannon — that combine 

To give stern proof of habitance and death 

To Uiose who seek that wilderness of rock — 

Off on those bristling summits at noon-day. 

They jp^avc earth's last Destroyer to the worms 

I lis lite had been unrivalled — and his death 

Unhonoured — distant — solitary — still. 

He rose a lion on the paths of men, 

And like a lion he died in his own lair ; 

He had no friends — but worshippers — and some 

When his great sun grew Occident, to catch 

The last rays of his setting. An armed world 

Had driven him into exile. He had been 

Walking 'mid thrones and palaces, as thouffh 

They had been dreams and dust—but which to win, 

He gave his parting spirit to the winds, 

And fought to madness — storming heaven with crime ! 

At last he died — upon the pinnacle 

Of desolation — prisoned and bereft. 

He was not graved with conquerors — alone 

As he had moved on earth, so in it now 

He made his biding-place. No monument 
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Channeled with tears was over him — no hearts 
Were vvellinjT out their sorrows round his grave. 
No pageantry or wonder — friends or foes — 
The quick tramp of the sentinel — bright gun — 
Shrill fife and volley — and a monarch's clay 
Claimed its low turf and dull obscurity. 

It may be very old fashioned in us to recommend the free use 
of ihejilc to this writer, but it is only recommending the example 
of the greatest poets, both ancient and modern, if we did not think 
well of the material, we should not advise him to waste time in 
polishing it. 



INTELLIGENCE. 



Hieroglyphics, These characters have lately found another expoeitof 
in Professor SeyfFarth, of Leipsic. From the celebrated inscription on the 
Rosetta stone, and from examining many rolls of papyrus, this laborious 
inquirer is of opinion, that the hieroglyphics, in general, are hieratic 
letters, ornamented agreeably to a calligraphic principle. He also infers, 
that both the hieratic and demotic letters had their origin in the most 
ancient Phcenician alphabet The Leipsic Literary Journal, which con- 
tains a notice of this theory, mentions turther, that the learned professor 
reckons the hieroglyphic signs, or characters, to amount to about six 
thousand, as four or more figures are frequently conjoined in the forma- 
tion of one of them. By arranging and comparing the multitude of 
ancient Egyptian records on stones and monuments, sarcophagi, papyri, 
mummy cases, &c. which now abound in Europe, it is probable, we shall, 
at length, be enabled to decipher this language of the early world. 

E^ijpiian Mummies. The last published portion of the London "Philo- 
sophiral Transactions" (for 1825, Part II.) contains an essay on Egyptian 
mummies, inclurtiiirr an account of the examination of one purchased at 
Gournoii, and prost'ntod to Dr Granville, the author of the article, from 
which tlie following particulars are extracted. The mummy in question 
was oontdiiied in a caije, apparently of sycamore wood, and very skilfully 
enveloped. " There is no species of bandage, which ancient or modern 
surgery has dcvisfui, described, or employed, that did not appear to have 
been usoti, in securing the surface of the mummy from the external air ; 
and thrse wore repeated so many times, tliat, on weighing the whole mass 
of thcui after their removal, tJiey wore found to weigh twenty-eight 
pounds avoirdupois." The general surface of the body was of a deep 
brown colour, and quite dry ; the larger muscles soft, and yielding 
slightly to the pressure ; the skin removed, except at the ends of the 
fingers and toes. The dimensions of the subject, which was a female, 
were nearly those of the Venus de' Medici, and its symmetry tends to 
confirm Cuvier's opinion of jhe Caucasian, rather than Ethiopian origin 
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of the Egyptians. The mummies before examined, had been gener- 
ally found to be little more than skeletons, while this, though proba- 
bly more than three thousand years old, was, at least externally, a 
perfect body. The intestines had been partially removed, and their 
place supplied by resin, myrrh, and argillaceous earth. The brain had 
been witiidrawn through the nostrils, probably by means of some chemi- 
cal agent employed to decompose it. The preservation of the subject 
is such, that Uie examiner conceives himself able to determine at 
what age, and of what disease the individual died ; and the muscle* 
could be separated witli the same ease as in a recent subject. The art 
of embalming, witJi a view to the preservation of the human body for 
many years, as illustrated by the mummies of Egypt, does not appear to 
have been practised with success by any other nation. The mummies 
of Mexico, tliose of the Atlantic islanders, and the dried bodies found 
in the catacombs of some of the states bordering on the Mediterranean, 
are but of yesterday, compared with the age of the present specimen. 
Indeed, the art soon began to decline among the Egyptians themselves. 
In order to appreciate properly Uie durability of the bodies prepared by 
tlie Egyptian process, it is essential to observe, that the mummy de- 
scribed, afler having resisted putrefaction for above three tliousand 
years, covered by bandages, inclosed in a thick wooden case, and placed 
in recesses far from the influence of atmospheric vicissitude, has since 
withstood the inclemency and variations of an English climate, without 
any of those protecting circumstances ; nay, exposed purposely, bat 
ineffectually, for four years, to the various causes that are known to 
to favour putrefaction." Dr Granville, at\er a careful dissection and 
exammation, thinks that he has discovered the materials and the process 
employed to produce this durability. The body seemed to have under- 
gone a process similar to tliat of tanning, as the skin exhibited the 
appearance of leather. It had also been impregnated with a saline 
solution, as was evident from the appearance of a great number of saline 
crystals on its external and internal surface, after it had been exposed 
for a time to the air. The most important substance used, however, 
seems to have been a liquefied mixture of wax and bitumen, with which 
the bones, 'membranes, and muscles of this subject were thorougMy 
saturated. The wax, the Doctor extracted in great quantities, and came 
to the conclusion, that the art of embalming consisted mainly in impreg- 
nating the body with it. The name itself of mummy, he derives from 
the word mum, which, in the Cophtic language, means wax. By subject- 
ing tlie body of a still-born child to the process which he supposes the 
Egyptians to have employed, Dr Granville made a mummy, which has 
been exposed to all varieties of temperature for more tlian three years, 
without any covering, and without the slightest vestige of decay. And, 
on the other hand, parts of the Egyptian mummy, from which he had 
extracted the preser\ing ingredients, putriiied rapidly. 

Fossil Fish. A beautiful fossil fish was lately excavated from a rock 
of blue lias, on the beach, between Charmouth and Lyme, England. 
It is about flfleen inches in length, and eleven inches broad, and is 
exceedingly perfect even in the most delicate parts of the eyes. 

Subterranean Tree. A subterranean oak tree, containing upwards of 
three hundred solid feet of wood in a good state of preservation, was 
lately taken up in Ruskiugton fen, Lincolnsliire, England. Although 
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there are yearly lar^e quantities of such remains of antiquity discovered, 
and forceu from their long unmolested beds, in that and the neighbouring^ 
fens, perhaps none of equal size had before been drawn from its obscu- 
rity, excepting one which was dug up in Walcott Dales in 1811, which 
is said to have contained four hundred solid feet of timber. 

River Navigation. Mr Mathew Robertson, of Glasgow, has contrived 
a float, similar in principle to those used by the Dutch, for enabling a 
loaded ship to pass up and down rivers, whose depth is not equal to her 
usual draught of water. It consists of a decked, flat-bottomed boat, 
twice or thrice the size of the ship, with an opening in the middle, large 
enough to receive her. This flat- boat is formed in two pieces, which 
are united by a strong hinge at the prow, and a stron? clasp at the 
stem. The clasp being loosened, tlie two sides of the boat are made 
to diverge ; the ship sails into the open space in the middle ; after which 
the sides are again closed and fastened. Four strong chains, or more 
if necessary, are then passed across under the ship's bottom, and at- 
tached to screws fixed to the deck of the float ; the screws are then 
worked by wheels and pinions ; the chains are shortened ; and the ves- 
sel is gradually raised by transferring the pressure to the float. The 
weight of the vessel is thus diflused over a surface twice, or if need be, 
thrice the size of her own hull, and of course the draught of water is 
proportionally diminished. It may thus be effected, that a ship, drawing 
sixteen feet of water, being raised nine feet by the chains, shall depress 
the float three feet, and so her actual draught will be reduced to 
ten feet 

Telescopes, Mr TuUy, of Islington, England, has constructed an 
achromatic telescope, the largest and most perfect yet made in England. 
The object-glass is seven inches in diameter ; the glass was manufac- 
tured at Neufchatel, in Switzerland, and cost about thirty pounds ; the 
grinding and adjusting of it by Mr Tully are valued at two hundred 
pounds, viz. for the compound object-glass alone. The length of the 
telescope is twelve feet. The magnifying powers range from two 
hundred to seven hundred and eighty times ; but the great excellence 
of the telescope consists in the superior distinctness and^ brilliancy 
with which objects are seen through it, rather than in its magnifying 
power. With a power of two hundred and forty, the light of Jupiter is 
almost too intense for tlie eye to bear, and his satellites appear as bright 
as Sirius, but with a clear and steady light, and all the belts and spots 
upon the face of the planet are most distinctly defined. With a power 
of near four hundred, Saturn appears large and well defined, and is one 
of tlie most beautiful objects that can well be conceived. The great 
advantage which this telescope possesses over reflecting telescopes of 
equal size, is the greater degree of light, by which the most delicate 
objects in the heavens are rendered distinct and brilliant 

Variation of the Mofrnetic JVeedle, It appears W Mr Kupfier's obser- 
vations, that, on the thirteenth of November, 1825, the magnetic needle 
exhibited at Kasan (Russia) a very sensible and unusual variation. On 
the same day, and at the same hour, exactly the same phenomenon was 
observed at Paris ; and it has been ascertained, that precisely at the 
same time, a vivid aurora borealis was visible in the north of Scotland. 
It is a remarkable fact, that, although the aurora borealis is now rarely 
seen at Paris, the magnetic needle is no less sensibly afiected by a& 
the phenomena of that kind, which appear in the polar regions. 
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Poisonous Hounds, A successful application of the cupping-glass to 
poisonous wounds, has lately been made by Dr Barry, at Paris. It ap- 
pears as if the action of the cupping-glass had tJie power of recalling 
to the exterior the poison already introduced into the vessels. Dr Barry 
strongly recommends the use of the cupping-glass, followed by that of 
the cautery, in cases of the bite of the mad-dog, even if the first symp- 
toms of liydrophobia have shown themselves. 

Curious Relic, A Greenock newspaper mentions the discovery of a 
curious piece of antiquity in a quarry, which is wrought in that part of 
Scotland. It is described to be a silver or mixed metallic horse-shoe, 
connected with a petrifaction of wood, and both imbedded five feet and 
a half deep in tlie solid rock. Tliis situation refers it to a period so 
remote, that even an antediluvian origin is attributed to it. 

Population^ &;c. of Gnat Britain, lu Great Britain, the number of 
individuals in a state to bear arms, from tlic age of fifteen to that of 
sixty, is 2,744,847 The number of marriages is about 98,030 yearly, 
and it has been remarked, that one out uf twenty-one is without issue. 
Tiie number of deaths is about .*i^i:i,7^W yearly The deaths among the 
women are in proportion to those of the men as fifty to fifty-four. The 
married woiiien live lon^.er than tliose who continue in a state of 
celibacy. In tho country, the mean number of children from each 
marriage, is four ; in towns the proportion is seven for every two mar- 
riages. The niHrrie;! women are to the whole number of females as 
one to thrco, und the number of married men to the whole number of 
males, as liiree to five. Tiie number of widows is to that of tho 
widowers a.- three to one, but the number of widows who marry again, 
is to thcwt oi rho vvi<1ower>: us seviju to four. The half of the individuals 
born, die b. 'orf attiininj.^ ihe uje of seventeen years. The number of 
twins is t(i 1. »t of or'iiiary births, as one to sixty-five. One individual 
only in Ur '.lons.in'! ono hundred and twenty-six, according to calcu- 
lation, atUii: ^ 1 10 I •(' of an hun.lred years. The male births are to the 
female as i' ■ • ; a\ to ninety-five. 

Vaccinatio!'. In several countries of Europe, general vaccination is 
ordered by iirovern'fient. No one who has not had the cow-pox or 
small-pox, can be put to school, apprenticed, or married. Small-pox 
inoculation i^ prohibited ; if it appears in any house, the house is put 
under quarantine. By such moans, the mortality from the small-pox 
in 1818, had been prodigiously Ic^.^ened. In Copenhagen, it was re- 
duced from 5,500 during- twelve years, to 15?^ during* sixteen years. In 
Prussia, it was reduced from 4l).(HMi am»ui»lly, to less tlian 3,000; and 
in Berlin, in 1819, only twenty five persons died of tlie disease. In 
Bavaria, only five persons die;! of small-pox in eleven years, and in the 
principality of Anspach, it was comjilctely exterminated. In England, 
on the contrary, crowds of* the poor go unvaccinated ; they are permitted 
not only to imbibe the small-pox tiieniselves, but to go abroad and scat- 
ter the venom among those they meet. A few years ago, it broke out 
in Norwich, and carried otf more persons in one year, than had ever 
been destroyed in that city by any one disease, except the plague. A 
similar epidemic raged at Edinburgh ; and last year it destroyed 1,299 
in London 

TVanslation o/Boeihius. By tlie industry and research of Mr Leman, 
very interesting discoveries have been lately made in the English State 

VOL. IV. 59 
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Faper Office. AniODgst other valuable papers, an entire translation of 
Boethiiw, by Queen Elizabeth ; the prose in the handwriting of Her 
Majesty'8 secretary, and the whole of the poetry the queen's own auto- 
graph. Parts of a poetical translation of Horace, written by the queen, 
have likewise been found. Nearly all the documents connected with 
the principal events which occurred durinpr the reign of Henry VHI., 
especially the king's various- divorces, have likewise been brought to 
Hght, particularly the whole case of Catharine Howard. It is intended 
to submit these literary and historical relics to His Majesty. 

Burmese Idol, Captain Coe, commander of the Entjlish squadron in 
the East Indies, has presented to tlie Cambridge University an alabaster 
statue of a Burmese idol, taken from the sacred grove near Ava, and 
two religious books, beautifully executed on the Palmyra leaf, to which 
none but the Burmese priests are permitted to have access. 

Inknsity of Light An interesting experiment has been lately per- 
formed in the armoury of the Tower of London, in which the most 
intense light ever yet produced by art, was exhibited. It was effected 
by directing a jet of burning alcohol or the flames of a spirit-lamp upon 
a piece of lime, by the action of a stream of oxygen gas. The light is 
ealculated to be eighty times more intense than an equal area emitted 
by the combustion of an argand lamp. It is said to be \isible at a dis- 
tance of an hundred and twenty miles. No satisfactory explanatioi 
has been hitherto piven; but it appears that other earths will also ex- 
hibit the same brilliancy, when heated ])y the means above described. 
The peculiar earth, termed Zircon, is found to be pre-eminent in this 
property. Its value for the purposes of a signal will readily suggest 
itsek 

Comets, It is now certain, that the same comet has appeared in our 
planetary system in the years 17H<), 17i)5, 1801, 18<)5, 1818, and 1825. 
It appears, that in its course, it never passes the orbit of Jupiter. The 
period of its revolution (which is the shortest known) very little exceeds 
three years and a quarter ; and its mean distance from the sun is not 
more than twice that of tlie earth. It seems to be especially connected 
with the system in which our globe is placed, and crosses our orbit more 
than sixty times in a century. M. Olbers, the celebrated astronomer of 
Bremen, who has bestowed much attention on tliis comet,JuLs been 
lately occupied in calculating its possible infliience on the destinies of 
our globe. He finds, that in 83,(KK) years, this comet will approach the 
eartli as nearly as the moon ; and, that in 4,(K)0,(X)0 years, it will come 
within a distance of 7,700 geographical miles ; the consequence of which 
will be, if its attraction be equal to that of the earth, the elevation of 
the waters of the ocean 13,000 feet ; that is to say, above the tops of all 
the European mountains, except Mont Blanc. The inhabitants of the 
Andes and of the Himalaya mountains alone, will escape this second 
deluge ; but they will not benefit by their good fortune more than 
216,000,000 years ; for it is probable, that, at the expiration of that time, 
our globe, standing right in the way of the comet, will receive a shock 
•cvere enough to occasion its utter destruction. 
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ARTS, SCIENCES, &C. 

A Geometric System for the Meaeurement of the Area of a Circle, or 
any of its Sectors. By Edwin W. Jackson. New Brunswick. 8vo. 

Reports of William Strickland, Esq. Encrineer, Agent for the " Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Promotion of Internal Improvement," on a Tour 
through Great Britain, in li^25. Philadelphia. Price $10. 

DRAMA. 

The Acting American Theatre. No. V. Containing Marmion, or the 
Battle of Flodden Field ; with an engraved Portrait of Mr Duff in 
Marmion. Philadelpliia. 12mo. 

EDUCATIOI?. 

The Evangelical Primer. By Joseph Emerson. New Edition. Boston. 
12mo. pp. /2. 

An Analytical Guide to the Art of Penmanship; in which the cor- 
rect Principles of the Round and Running Hands are systematized and 
simplified. By Enoch Noyop. Boston. 

Easy Lessons, or Leading Strings to Knowledge. Embellished with 
coloured Engravings. By the Author of " Tiie Welcome Visiter." 

The American Definition Spelling-Book. By Abner Kneeland. 
Concord, N. II. 12mo. 

English Grammar, adapted to the different Classes of Learners. With 
an Appendix. By Lindley Murray. Bridgeport, Conn. 12mo. pp. 3J2. 

Cubi's Spanish Grammar. Third Edition. Baltimore. 12mo. 

Le Traducteur Frangais ; or, a New and Practical System for Trans- 
lating the French Language. By Mariano Cubi y Soler. Baltimore. 
12mo. pp. 31>2. 

Tiie Accountant's Assistant, or Complete Interest Tables. By Almon 
Ticknor. 

Historia Sacra ; a new and improved Edition. Princeton. 

Questions on the Historical Part of the New Testament ; designed 
for Schools. By Truman Parmele. Second Edition, improved. 

The Greek Lexicon of Schrevelius, translated into English, with 
many Additions. Boston. 8vo. pp. 81K3. 

A New Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. By Henry Jackson^ 
Teacher of the Monitorial School, Portland. 

Primary Lessons in Arithmetic. By Frederic Emerson. Boston. 
18mo. pp. 31. 

EUI.001£a. 

An Address, delivered July 12, 1826, in the Middle Dutch Church, 
on occasion of the Funeral Obsequies of John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson. By Stephen N. Rowan, D. D. New York. 

Eulogy, pronounced by the Hon. T. U. P. Charlton, on the Lives and 
•Character x>f Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. Savannah. 
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An Oration, delivered in Independence Square, in the City of Phila- 
delphia, on the 24th of July, 1826, in Commemoration of John Adanw 
ana Thomas Jefferson. By John Sergeant Philadelphia. 8vo. 

An Address, delivered at Charlestown, Massachusetts, August 1, 162(>, 
in commemoration of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. By Edward 
Everett. Boston. 8vo. pp. 3(>. 

An Address, delivered in Chauncey Place Church, before the Young 
Men of Boston, August 2, 182<), in commemoration of the Death of Johu 
Adams and Thomas Jellcrson. By Sanmcl L. Knapp. Boston, bvo. 
pp. 31. 

A Sermon, delivered in the Capitol of tlie United States, on the Kith 
of July, 182(), on the Death of Mr Jefterson and Mr Adams. By William 
Staughton, I). D. 

An Eulogy on John Adams and Tliomas Jefferson, pronounced by 
the request of the Coimnon Council of Albany, July, ld2{>. By William 
Alexander Duer. Albanv. 

Eulogy on John Adams and Thomas Jefferson ; pronounced in 
Hallowell, July, 16'2(>, at the request of Committees of the Towns of 
Hnllowell, Augusta, and Garduier. By Peleg Sprague. HalloweU. 
8vo. pp. 22. 

A Discourse, in Commemoration of the Lives and Services of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefterson, delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, August 
2, 182G. By Daniel Webster. Boston. 8vo. pp. 02. 

HISTORY. 

Annals of the Town of Keene, from the First Settlement, 1736, to the 
Year 1790. By Hon. Talma Hale. Concord, N. H. 8vo. pp. t». 

A Chronological History of New England, in the form of Annals. 
Witli an Introduction. By Thomas Prince, M. A. A New Edition. 
Bosten. 8vo. pp. 4^31>. 

LAW. 

The Interesting Trial of William F. Ilooe, for the Murder of William 
Simpson ; with the Speeches of the Counsel upon the occasion, &c. 
New York. 

Hammond's Reports. Vol. II. Part I. 

The Justice's Guide, or Directory for tlie Justices of Peace in the 
State of New York. By a Gentleman of the Bar. Price $1,50. 

Laws of the State of New Hampshire, passed Juno Session, 1826. 
Concord. 8vo. 

Resolves of the State of Massachusetts, June Session, 1826. Boston. 
8vo. 

Laws of Maine. No. V. Vol. II. Session of 1826. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Memoir of the French Protestants, who settled at Oxford, in 
Massachusetts, A. D. 1()8<) ; with a Sketch of the entire History of the 
Protestants of France. By Abiel Holmes, D. D. Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp. 83. 

The New York Directory ; containing a List of Streets, their Extent, 
&c.. Officers of the Government of the United States, wd of the State 
of New York, &c. New York. 
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Proceedings of a Meeting of the Friends of Civil and Religious Lib- 
erty, residing in the District of Columbia, assembled at the City Hall, 
Washington City, on the SQth of June, 182(3. 

Journals of the Proceedings of the Eighth General Convention of the 
Receivers of the Doctrine of the New Jerusalem, held in the City of 
New York, June 12 and 13, 182(3. Boston. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Anna Ross ; a Story for Children. By the Author of " Decision," 
&c. Second Edition. 

A Masonic Address, delivered at Lynn, Mass. By Caleb Cushing. 

Lecture on Universal Benevolence, delivered in Philadelphia. By 
the Rev. A. Kneeland. 

A Discourse, on Opening the New Building in tlie House of Refuge, 
New York, established for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. 
By John Stanford, A. M. New York. 

Pride's Looking Glass; or, God's Revenge against Extravagance, 
Exemplified in a Number of the most Remarkable Cases ever Re- 
corded ; chiefly collected in the United States. By M. L. Weems. 
Au(rusta, Geo. Price 50 Cents. 

First Anniversary Report of the Directors of the Young Men's 
Auxiliary Education Society of the City of New York. New York. 
8vo. pp. 24. 

A View of tlie Conduct of the Executive of Virginia, in relation to 
the Execution of the Act of the 7th of January, 182(3, making provision 
for furnishing the Magistrates of this Commonwealth with "llenning's 
Virginia Justice." By William Waller Henning. Richmond. 

The Infant's Progress, from the Valley of Destruction to Everlasting 
Glory. By Mrs Sherwood. New Edition. 

Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Society. The Eighth Annual 
Report of the Board of Directors, read and accepted at tlie Annual 
Meeting, held in Fitchburg, June 29, 182(>. Boston. 8vo. pp. ^, 

Extracts from the Minutes of the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, with the Narrative of the btate of Religion, and the Pastoral 
Address. Boston. 8vo. pp. 28. 

The Philadelphia J?ouvenir; or, a Collection of Fugitive Pieces from 
the Philadelphia Press. With Biographical and Explanatory Notes. 
By J. E. Hall. PhUadelphia. 18mo. pp. 212. 

Village Hymns for Social W^orship, Selected and Original, designed 
Qfi a Supplement to Dr Watts' Psalms and Hymns. By Asahel Nettle- 
ton. Fourth Edition. New York. 

An Account of the Salt Springs at Salina, in Onondaga County, State 
of New York. With a Chemical Examination of the Water and of 
several varieties of Salt, manufactured at Salina and Syracuse. By 
Lewis C. Beck, M. D. New York. 

The German Almanac, for the Year 1827. Philadelphia. 

The American Masonic Register, or Ladies' and Gentlemen's Maga- 
zine. By Luther Pratt. Price $L 

The Merry Songster; being an excellent Collection of Patriotic, 
Merry, and Comic Songs. Boston. 12mo. pp. 44. 

The Western Harmonic Companion ; containing most of the Tunes 
used in Divine Worship in the Western Country, &c. Lexington, Ky. 

The Fashionable Tour in 1825 ; an Excursion to the Springs, Niagara, 
Quebec, and Boston. Price 50 cent*. 
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Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York. Nos. XIL 
andXin. Vol.11. New York. 8vo. pp.100. 

Notions on Religion and Politics. By the Puritan Club. Boston. 
8vo. pp. (>9. 

Observations on the Growth of tlie Mind. By Sampson Reed. 
Boston. 8vo. pp. 44. 

Tlie Prize Book, No. VI., of the Public Latin School in Boston. 
Boslon. 8vo. pp. lU. 

Alleine'a Alarm. New Edition. 

The Freewill Baptist M{i/^a>.ine. Vol. I. No. 1. Boston. 8vo. 

The Yonii«7 Mornlist ; consisting of Allegorical and Entertaining 
Essavp. With EnuravinGfs. 

A Bill to establish a Uniform System of Bankruptcy throughout tbc 
United States. Boston. 12mo. pp. 48. 

ORATIONS. 

An Oration, delivered at Braintreo, July 4, 189G, on the Fiflieth 
Anniversary of American Independence. By Josiali Bent, Jr. Boston. 
8vo. pp. *i?. 

An Orntitm, delivered at Ballston, N. Y., on tlie Fourth of July, 182G, 
By John W. Taylor. 

An Oration, delivered at Lyons, N. Y., on the Fourth of July, 182G. 
By Myron Holley. Canandaigua. 

A Public Oration, delivered, by appointment, before the Phi Alpha 
Theta Society, July 4th, iS2i). 'By Benjamin Drake, Esq. Cincinnati. 
V2mo, 

An Oration, delivered at Cambridge, on the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Declaration of the Independence of the United States of America. 
By Edward Everett. Second Edition. Boston. 8vo. pp. 54. 

POETRY. 

A Descant on Universalism ; a Poem. By John Peck. Boston. 
18mo. j)p. 35. 

The Hunter, and otlier Poems. By Micah P. Mint Boston. 12mo. 
|ip. 147. 

THEOLOGF. 

A Plea for the American Coloni/.ation Society ; a Sermon, preached 
in St (xeorge's Churcl^ New York, on Sunday, July 9, 185W. By the 
Rev. James Milnor. New York. 

Three Sermoiiii, delivered in the First Universalist Church, in the 
City of New York, on Easter Sunday, March 20, 1826, in which is 
embodied a Brief Portraiture of Christian Theology. By the Rev. A. 
Kueeluud. 

Home MLssions : a Sermon, delivered before the Massachusetts 
Society for promoting Christian Knowlege, in Park Street Church, 
Boston, May 31, 18*^. Bv John Codman. Boston. 8vo. pp. 4^3. 

Nos. XII. and XIII. of *the Collateral Bible, or a Key to the Holy 
Scriptures, in which all tlie corresponding Texts are brought togetlicr 
and arranged in an easy and familiar manner. By Ezra Stiles Ely, 
D. D. and the llev. Gregory T. Bedell. Pliiladelphia and Baltimore. * 
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A Treatise on the Union, Affinity, and Consanguinity between Christ 
and his Church. 

A Sermon, delivered before the Auxiliary Education Society of Nor- 
Culk County, at their Annual Mectinjj in the East Parish in Medway, 
June 14, ItlSa By William Cogswell, A. M. Boston. 8vo. pp. 43. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Pittsburg in the Year 182G ; containing Sketches, Topographical, 
IliiJtorical, and Statistical. Together with a Directory of the City, and 
a V^iew of its various Manufactories, Population, Improvements, &,c. By 
S. Jones. P^mo. 

A Map of the New England States, Maine, New Tlampshire, Vermont; 
MassachuHCtts, Kiiude Island, and Connecticut, with the adjacent parts 
of New York and Lower Canada. Compiled and published by Nathan 
Hale. Boston. 

A Map of North and South America, on two imperial sheets, coloured 
mounted, and varnished. Price 8*^,50. Philadelphia. 



AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 

William Tell ; or, Switzerland Delivered. By the Chevalier d^ 
Plorian. A Posthumous Work, translated from the French, by William 
B. Hewetson. Kxeter, N. H. iJrmo. pp. 14J]. 

Sandoval, or the Freemason; a Spanish Tale. By the Author of 
•* Don Esteban." New York. 

Practical and Internal Evidence against Catholicism, addressed to 
the Impartial among the Roman Catholics r)f Great Britain and Ireland. 
By the Rev. Joseph Blanco White. Price $1. 12mo. 

Nouveau Dictiomiaire Fran ais Espagnol et l*2spagnol-Fran<jais. Avec 
la Nouvclle Orthographie de rAcad«>niie Espagnole, &c. Par Don 
Domingo Gian Trapany, et A. de Rosilley. New York. 2 vols. 
6vo. 

The Seasons. By James Thomson. To which is prefixed the Life 
•f the Author, by P. Murdock. Philadelpliia. 18mo. pp. 180. 

Woodstock, or the Cavalier ; a Tale of Kvil. By the Author of 
" Waverley," &c. Being the ilHh vol. of Parker's 8vo. Edition. Boston, 
pp. IJIKJ. 

Gaston de Blondeville, or the Court of Henry III. keeping Festival 
in Ardennes ; a Romance. And St Alban's Abbey, a Metrical Tale. 
By Anne Radcliffe. Philadelphia. 12mo. pp. 18tj and tiJ^. 

Narrative of the Surrender of Bonaparte, and of his Residence on 
board H. M. S. Bellerophon. By Captain F. L. Maitland. Boston 
12mo. pp. 170. 

A New Treatise on the Use of the Globes. By Thomas Keith. 
Fourth American, from the last London Edition. Revised and cor- 
rected, by Thomas Adrain, LL. D. New York. 8vo. pp. ;m. 

A Legacy for Young Ladies i consisting of Miscellaneous Pieces, in 
Proae and Verse. By the late A. L. Barbauld. New York. 18mo. 
pp. *252. 

The Life and Times of Frederic Reynolds, Written bv Himself 
Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 28^. 
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Brande's Manual of Chemistry. To which are added, Notes and 
Emendations, by William James Macneven, M. D. Second American 
Edition. New York. 

Homeri llias Greece et Latine. Annotationes in usum serenissimi 
principis Gulielmi Augusti, Ducis de Cumberland, &.c. regio jussu 
scripsit atque edidit Samuel Clarke, S. T. P. [Second American Edi- 
tion.] Cura Georgii Ironside, A. M. New York. 8vo. pp. 510 
and 510. 

The Works of Anna Lsetitia Barbauld. With a Memoir by Lucy 
Aikin. Cambridge. 3 vols. 12mo. 

A Letter from a Blacksmith, to tlic Minister and Elders of the Church 
of Scotland. From tlie London Edition. Canandaigua, N. Y. Price 
25 cents. 

De Foix, a Sketch of the Manners and Customs of tlie Fourteenth 
Century ; an Historical Romance. By Aima Eliza Bray. 

Ulustrations of Lying in all its Branches. By Amelia Opie. From 
the Second London Edition. Boston. l2mo. pp. 280. 

Selections from Mr Matthews' celebrated Memorandum Book, com- 
prising a full Account of his admirable Lecture on Peculiarities, Cus- 
toms, Manners, 6lc, 

An Essay on Contingent Remainders and Executor's Devises. By 
Charles Fearne, Esq. Third American, from the Eighth London Edi- 
tion, by Charles Butler, Esq. Philadelphia, Bvo. pp. 750. 

Vivian Grey ; a Novel. New York. 12mo. pp. 224. 

Eighteen letters on the Civil and Ecclesiastical Government of 
England and Ireland, since the period of the Reformation. By William 
Cobbett. Price 02^ cents. 

The Universal Preceptor ; being a General Grammar of Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Useful Knowledge. By the Rev. David Blair. New Edition, 
from the Thirteentli London Edition. 

Ortografia de la Real Academia de Madrid. Price $1. 

Hannah Moore's Life and Character of St Paul. A neat Pocket 
Edition. 

La Cenerentola. Cinderella, or the Triumph of Goodness ; a Comic 
Opera. By Siguier Fcnetti, of Rome. The Music by Rossini. New 
York. 18mo. pp. 75. 

Othello ; a Tragic Opera, in Two Acts. New York. 18mo. pp. 50. 

La Figlift dell' Aria (The Daughter of Uie Air); a Semi-Tragic 
Opera, in Two Acts. The Music by Siguier Garcia. New York. 
18mo. pp. 70. 

Romeo and Giulietta ; a Serious Opera, in Three Acts. The Music 
by Siguier Zinguelli. As performed at the New York Theatre. New 
York. 18mo. pp. 47. 

Blair's Outlines of the History of Ancient Greece, embracing its 
Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities, on a new and interesting Plan, 
illustrated by a Map and numerous Engravings. Hartford. 
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INDEX TO VOL. IV. 



A. 

Jlcadtmy of Fine Arts, nddrcss before, 
noticed, 887. 

jiddresi before the New York AcRde- 
my of the Fine Arts, noticed, '.i87 ; 
modern art inferior to ancient, why, 
ib. ; our country fuvournble to the 
culture of the Art"*, 'iSS ; of the 
Harrisburg Conveniion, reviewed, 
251 ; before the Society for the 
Suppressiiin of lnt»'mperance, by 
John \Vare,reviewed,:iiiI; another, 
by G. Bradford, reviewed, ib. 

Jldelun^,'s Survey of Languages, ITO. 

^drenturtr in England, Letter fmin, 
443. 

Jlfricn^ Northern and Central, Travels 
in, reviewed, 214. 

Jl^nolOy Michel, 4'>0. 

,'i^riculture in llu^<iia, 313. 

Jiikijiy Lucy, her .Memoir of Mrs Bar- 
bauld, noticed, 102. 

Algiers, Sketches of, by William Sha- 
ier, reviewed, l>4 ; the country- little 
known, !)5 ; f)0«»scssod by robbers, 
ib. ; governed by Jani'«Hari>'s, 96; 
mode of electing the Dry of, ib. ; 
the women, (HJ ; mean<« of education 
in, ib. ; architect«ire ot', KMK 

American in Europe, Letters from ; 
see LttUrs. 

Antiqnitiet. Northern, 19G. 

ArabSy character of, 215. 

Amour Arabian, 190. 

Arts, Fire, address before the Acade- 
my of, noticed, 387. 

A^torga Library, 235. 

Alhtmr'tmy Boston, state of, 310. 

Australasinj newspapers in, 312. 

B. 

Backwoodsmen y 144, et seq. 
Bacon and na1e*s opinions upon codi- 
fying, 3-17. 
BancrofCs Oration, reviewed, 421. 
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Bajiksy Remarks on the New England^ 
1 ; the allied, contract between, 3; 
their object to preserve a sound 
circulating medium, ib. 

Bannery the National, noticed, 37. 

Bnrbauldy Mrs, her works tiOticed, 
192; extracts, 193; her success in 
eariv education, 11)4. 

Barthtl's Planisphere, noticed, 380. 

Bnijtrs rranometria, 380. 

Beauti/y Ideal, sonnet by Michel A^ 
nolo, 45t>. 

Biblical Header, Blake's, noticed, 72. 

Bills of Exchange, summary of tiie 
law of, noiiced, 3(^2; uui^ettled in 
tliis country till lately, ib. 

Blacks, crimes among, numerous, 308k 

Blake's Biblical Reader, 72. 

Blow-pipe, Indian, 31»l. 

Blucher, his fondness for gaming, 416. 

/^«r</ of Agri<ul!ure of the State of 
New York. Memoirs of, 401 ; or- 
ganization of, 4t)2. 

Boethivs, translation of, by Queen 
Elizabeth, 4(vi'>. 

BoruoHy we<ldin«< in, 219. 

Bradford's Address liefore the Society 
for tiie Su;»pres!*ion of Intemi>er- 
ance, reviewed, 331. 

Bramble! i/e If ousey reviewed, 266. 

Brj/nn's Lay oi Ciratitudc,noticed,304, 

BiiJTou, Si. 

BuouapartCy Narrative of the Surren- 
der of, revi*»wt'd, 431. 

Burmexf Idoly 4«i6. 

Burning- Glavcs, 302. 

C. 

Canal of the Pyrenees. 394 ; Middle- 
sex, cost of constructing the, 16; 
unprofitable to its proprietors, ib. 

CanalSy 31M ; c<»m|>ared with niU 
roads, 12 ; not adapted to New 
England, 16; Russian, 394. 

Cannoftfoundingy 193. 
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Charles V. and Fmiicis I , sonnet to, 
by Wronica Gainbara, AA\). 

Chelmiford factory, c!a[»ital expended 
in, 418 ; pricre of laiioiir, ib. 

Chrniistry, a Manual of, notired, J<78 ; 
Brai»ri<.''s (*l:t'niistry,ib ; llf'nry"s,ib. 

Child's Oration, reviewed, 421. 

Chimnri/s, construction of, 38. 

Clapperton and J)cniinm's Tnivels in 
Africa, reviewed, 214. 

Cochin China, extent of, 47. 

Codes, required,34<»; Bacon and Hale's 
opinions upon, 347. 

Coffee, use of. in Fnmce, 39i). 

Coins, counterfeit, VMy. 

Colmans Oi-ation, reviewed, 421. 

Coloroironiy conduct of, 2l>5; descrip- 
tion of, 2IJ8. 

Colonna, Vittoria, her character, a 
sonnet bv, 448. 

Comets, 46(\ ; of J^^25, 30. 

Comstock's Mineralogy, 78. 

Comns. an imitation of ijliakspeare's 
Tempest, 285. 

Comlellations, lormation of, 380. 

Contrress, Debates in. Register of, no- 
ticed, 156. 

Constitution of Virginia, formed in 
1776, defective, 41. 

Contributions o( Q. Q. to a Periodical, 
noticed, 35. 

Coopers Last of the Mohicans, re- 
viewed, 87. 

Countrymen, Hints to My, reviewed, 
413 ; vide Hints to Mij Countrymen. 

Crime, causes of the increase of, 3(>8. 

Croowl, H. B ,his .Address noticed, 40. 

Cubi, bis Traducteur Franrais, no- 
ticed, 459 ; his Spauisih (iiaranjar, 
noticed, 4fK). 

Cuslonihuust duties received at Liver- 
pool, 158. 

D. 

Dante, 235; compared with Milton, 
280. 

Dead Sen, 3J>5. 

Debates in Congress, Register of, no- 
ticed, l.")6. 

De Kay's Address, noticed, 233. 

Denham and Clappertou's Travels in 
Africa, reviewed, 214. 

Deutsches Lesebiich, noticed, 458 ; 
importance of the study of the 
German language, 458. 

Dewey's Defence of Puritanism, 348. 

Dey of Algiers, how chosen, 96. 



Dick's Christian Philosopher, noticed, 

384. 
Diodorus, wf)rks of, discovered, TO. 
Diicourst befon* the Society for the 

Commenionition of the Landing of 

Uilliam Pi iin, reviewed, 251. 
Dover, N. H., fir>t seUlenient of, 7. 
Dnnikt nncf.f. formerly punished as a 

crime, 341, et sej|(|. 
Dust, conveved an immense distance* 

by the wind, JitM. 

E. 

Economy, Political, Summary of (be 
Practical Principles of, ppviewed, 
260; Smith and Say, 26S> ; "Obser- 
vations " on tliern, style of, ib. ; di«- 
tinrlion between wealth and value 
without foundation, ib. et seq ; ri^e 
in the value of laud, cause of,2G7; 
InbiHir the mensure of exchangea- 
bl#* value, 26h ; ditferenre between 
value ill exchange and in use, 209 ; 
Smith's doctrine respecting national 
industry, 273 ; reasons ngainst it, 
consequences of, 2T4. 

Education, dilfirnlty of, 184 ; causes of 
its low state, lf<4, 185: new Semi- 
nary in Philadelphia, 117 ; poor of 
Pennsylvania, act of the Assembly 
for, reviewed, 121 ; in Pennsylva- 
nia, law for the education of the 
poor of, 126; new law, 13(i ; semi- 
nary for instructers, 233 ; correct 
vii'ws of Mrs Barbauld upon the 
subject, 11)2; influence of exam- 
ple, 193, 

Ehphnnts, made to dance. 218. 

Lmbalmiiiif, ancient method of, 463. 

Emerson, Narrative of, reviewed, 2(>4. 

Emmons's Manual of Mineralogy and 
Geolo'iy, noticed, 383. 

Emperor A'icholas, 1 16. 

Entrfand, tobacco brought into, 390. 

Equity in Pennsylvania, Essay on, re- 
viewed, 20 1. 

Essay on E(piity in Pennsylvania, re- 
viewed, 201 ; union of equitT and 
law jurisdiction, advantage of, 202 ; 
Bacon's opinion respecting, ib. 

EtehinfTs on stone, 227. 

Urcrr// .J Oration, reviewed, 421 ; wars 
inconsistent with republican govern- 
ments, 42t). 

Exercise, utility of, 187. 

Exercises, gymnastic, established in 
Harvard Uuiversity, 115. 
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Extracts^ Elegant, a new edition, by 
James G. Fercival, noticed, 30G. 



Fevtff yellow, elTects on different 
classes, SI 4. 

FietioM of diflfcrent nations, similar, 
388, et sei\i\. 

Fircships, acconni of, 209. 

F/i/if*, Tiinolhy, Travels in the Mifsis- 
sippi Vrtliey, n'viewed, Vi^i', wnter- 
cvaU Ht I'itlsliurg, 134 ; boatmen's 
charartcir. VM) ; remarks on the 
slate of Ohio, 117; slate of Ken- 
tucky, 138; biisli whacking, 13l); 
daiim'rs atteiidinsr the ascent of the 
Mississippi. 140; variety of people on 
the river, 141 ; backwoodritnen, 144. 

Fornmr.n omit, dislocation in, 413. 

FurtM^hl, 393. 

Foriitrif in France, 393 

Fossil botiesj a cave of, near Mont- 
pelier, 312 ; fossil fis^h, 463. 

FranrCy introduction of coffee into, 
39t» ; forr^Pry in, 396. 

Francis I. and Charles V., sonnet to, 
by Veronica ('j.'\inl»ara, 4-19. 

French and Kuf^lisU in the West Indies, 
dilFertMit views of, 330. 

French Phrase-Bookf noticed, 120, 

Funds for religious purposes in En- 
gland, 196. 

Furnas, Valley of, in the island of St 
MichuePs, 221 ; its hot iprings, 224. 

G. 

Gales &. Senton's Register of Debates 
in Congress, 15<). 

Gamharn, Veronica, her birth and 
character, 449 ; sonnet by, to 
Charles V. and Francis I., ib. 

Game of chess, 7(i. 

German tharacter^ 290, and scq. 

German language, ini|)ortance of, 458. 

German Stories, noticed, 388. 

Gody Invocation to, 450. 

Godman, Dr John D., Lecture of, 
114; his Oration before the Medi- 
cal Faculty of Philadelphia, Ib. 

Goodwin, Isaac, Oration at Lancaster, 
noticed, 113; his Town Officer, 
noticed and commended, 31. 

Golham, Merry Tales of the Wise 
Men of, reviewed, 241. 

Graduates, at Cambridge, Eng., 78. 

Grojnmar, Spanish, by Mariano Cubi 
y Soler, noticed, 4o0. 



Granhy, a Novel, noticed, 232; its 
merit, ib. 

Granville, mummy dissected by, 462. 

Gratitude, Lay of, noticed, 304. 

Great Britain, shivery in, 116; popu 
lation of, 465. 

Greece, Picture of, in 1825, reviewed, 
2(»4 ; character of its troops, 206; 
conduct of Colocotroni, ib. ; con- 
duct of Ulysses, 206; travelling in 
the Moroa, ib ; ladies of Hydra, 
208 ; appearance of Mavrocordato, 
ib. ; rebel chiefs, ib. ; fireships, 209; 
executive of Greece, 210; number 
of the legislature, ib ; character of 
ib.; the chief officers of government, 
funds sent to Greece, how used, ib,; 
constitution of the army, 211 ; 
Greek fleet the property of indi- 
viduals, ib. ; dissensions among 
seamen, 212 ; state of religion, ib.; 
schools, svstem of, 212 ; periodical 
journals, 213; newspapers in, 167. 

Greek Tragedy, 7G. 

Greenwood's \ discourse upon the Fun* 
tans, reviewed, 350. 

Grmorys Letters, noticed, 120. 

Grimms German Stories, noticed, 
388. 

H. 

Ilnle and Bacon's opinions upon codi- 
fying, 347. 

Harlan, \)r, his refutation refuted, 119. 

Harp, yEoIian, indicates changes of 
weather, 77. * 

Ilarrisburg Convention, Address of, 
251. 

JJarctst Festival, reviewed, 352. 

Heckeicelder, wrongly accused, 362. 

Hieroglyphics, 462. 

Hints to My Countrymen, reviewed, 
413 ; lotteries, 416, et se(|. ; prohibi- 
tion of, in New York, ineffectual, 
416 ; Blucher. his fondness for gam- 
ine;, 4J5 ; Irish in Boston, 418, 

History of a Voyage to the China Sea, 
reviewed, 47. 

History of .New England, Winthrop*s, 
a new edition of, reviewed, 6; value 
of the Notes, 9. 

Humphreys, Narrative of, reviewed, 
204. 

Hunter, John Dunn, an impostor, 369. 

Hunter's Oration, at Providence, no- 
ticed, 385. 

Hydra, ladies of, 208. 
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tdolf a Burmese, 4(i6, 

Improvementy Internal, in Pennsylva- 
nia, reviewed, if)! ; Society for, 
252 ; reports of Mr Strickland, ih. ; 
mineral treasures of the State, 254 ; 
manufacture of salt, ib. ; of coal 
and iron, 255. 

Indians of America, Examination of 
an Article in the North American 
Review,' respi'Ctinjj, 262; llccke- 
welder wrongly accused, ib. ; his 
knowledge of the Indian language, 
ib. ; Hunter an impostor, ib. ; verb 
to be not in the Indian tongues, ib. 
et seq.; terms for abstract ideas in 
them, tUk) ; no word for * who ' in 
the Indian languages, 367 ; Indian 
tongues relics of civilized people, 
371 ; Adelnng's Survey of Lan- 
guages, 372 ; population of America 
when discovered, 373 ; manner in 
which the natives should be treat- 
ed, 374. 

InditMf West, Six Months in, reviewed, 
321; educHlion in,322; features of 
vegetation in, 323; negroes baptized 
and married, 323 ; condition of the 
slaves in, 325, et seq. ; free people 
of colour, 327 ; newspaper edited 
by one of their clu<s, 328 ; aborigi- 
nes, 328 ; compared with the ne- 
groes, ib. et seq.; jails in the islands, 
329 ; different views of the French 
and English settlers, 330. 

Ingersuirs Discourse, reviewed, 251. 

Instruct erSf svminRry for, 233. 

Inicmptrancty Addresses on, by J. 
Ware, and (i. Biadi'c.rd, reviewed, 
331 ; six thousand dcdllis annually 
from intemperance in the I'nited 
States, 333 ; expence of the pauper 
system in England, ib.; increase of 
the pauper burden of .Massachu>«etts, 
335 ; a seventieth part of its popu- 
lation supported by charity, ib. ; 
half the yearly tax is levied to sup- 
port them, ib. ; half o them re- 
duced to pauperism by intemper- 
ance, ib. ; causes of this vice partly 
within the reach of the law, ib. ; 
mode of granting licenses, ib ; im- 
portant to diminish the number of 
public houses, 336 ; dimiuulion 
made in New York, ib. : cheapness 
of ardent spirits here. 339 ; in other 
eouatries heavily taxed, 340 ; im- 



portance of posting drankards, and 
of appointing guardians over tbem, 
340; drunkenness formerly pun- 
ished as a crime, ib. el seq. 

Interest made Equity, noticed, 155 ; 
impolicy of penal regulations re- 
specting, ib. 

Island discovered in the Pacific, 3M; 
new, in the Pacific, 313. 

Ireland^ silk manufactured in, 235. 

Irish in Boston, character of, 418. 

JriJimenj United, Society of, 230. 

J. 
Jails in the W^cst Indies^ 321). 
Joiirnalsj Greek, 213. 
JournalSj Swiss, 235. 

K. 

Kelli/y Michael, Reminiscence': of, re- 
viewed, 168; author of much music, 
16!>; Hoinaii critics, 170; introduc- 
tion of the opera into V'ienria, 171 ; 
picture of his associates, 176. 

KaUacky, remarks on, 137, 138. 

L. 

Ixibourj division of, 78. 

Lani^uagCj Philosophy of, 23, GI, 146, 
1U3; definition of, ib. ; manner in 
which children learn the meanins 
f)f words, 25, et seq. ; difficulty in 
learning, 183 ; meaning of, how 
conveyed to children, ib. ; knowl- 
edge of mind necessary, 150; In- 
dian, 372. 

Lan^nngts spoken on this continent, 
157; unwriiteu, least mutable, 366. 

Laussat's Essay on Equity in Penn- 
sylvania, 201. 

LaWi state of the, in Germany, 65. 

Imics of the United Slates, 2^. 

Lay of <^imtitude, noticed, '.k)4. 

Lead on the Mississippi, 391. 

Lrtds, University at, projected, 38. 

Lc'^nci/ for Young Ladies, by Mrs Bar- 
bauld, noticed, 192. 

Legislature of Ohio, 38. 

leisure J lours, noticed, 112. 

l^sebuih, Deutsches, notice of, 458. 

Letter I'rom an Adventurer in England, 
443 ; observance of the Sabbath 
enjoined by the English laws, ib. 

Lelttr\o the i Ion. Isaac Parker on the 
Dislocation of the Hip Joint, 408 ; 
circumstances occasioning its pub- 
lication, ib. ; vide lf'arrcn» 
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Letters from an American in Europe, Mineral treasures of Pennsylvania, 

63, G6, U)2, 290 ; qnietnejs of the ,^54, et seq. 

German chHract«^r,21H.) el seq. ; stu- Mineratof^i/ and Geology, Manual of, 

dents at the uuiversities an exccp- noticed, 383. 

lion, 2i)l ; want of neatness preva- Mississippi and Ohio rivers ; see Flint, 

lent, 292; villages very dirty, ib.; .Vo/iir/in^, the J*a»t of, reviewed, 87; 

taste for music universal, 203. superior in some respects to the 

IJberti/t the sloop, '.187. other works of its author, 87 ; has 

Libraries^ German, 196. no coniiecled plot,ib. ; the interest 

LihraricSf itinerating, in Great Britain, of the work kr.pt up by artificial 

313. means, 88; events of the plot, most 

Licenses for retailing liquors, how of them improbable, 89 ; particular 

cninted, 337. criticisms, IMJ, et seq. ; the tcrmina- 

Lift in Paris, reviewed, fl ; a work tion of the whole does not harinon- 

of ordinary merit, 82. iee with the preceding part of the 

Linhty intensity of, 466. .<ory, 90. 

Liirhlning, effect of, 3l>2. Morea, difficulties of travelling in, 2n6w 

Li/era/i/rf, Classical, Lectures on, no- Morse's Traveller's Guide, noticed, 

ticed, 3t>H ; in Greece, 212. 305. 

lAlho^aphy^ 224, invented by Senne- Moth of remarkable size, 196. 

feluer, ib. ; beautiful specimens pro- ^^/ummi>A of animals 2000 vears old,76; 

duced at Pari.s, 225 ; what stones Egyptian, 462; wax the principal 

suitable for, ib.; of ;>reat use to man- substance used in embalming, 463. 

nfacturers,ib.; etchings on stone, ib. Mi/ttiulogy of the Lithuanians, 67. 
Lithuaniatis, Mythology of the, 67. 

Jjtttterits, their evil consequences, 415, N. 

et sc(i. J{antucketj Creation of the Island of, 

357. 

M. A'arratire of the Surrender of Buona- 

MnitlamVs Narrative of the Surrender parte, reviewed, 431 ; see Maitland, 

of Buonaparte, reviewed, 431 ; why JWirra/tcM, respecting Greece, 204. 

long withheld from the public, ib ; M'atiunSj the Rest of the, a Poem, by 

reason of publishing,433; treatment Grenville Mellen, noticed, 461. 

of Buonaparte, 432 ; his quarrel with JS'arigationj river, 464. 

Sir Sidney Smith, 4'Xy. JVeedle, magnetic, variation of, 464. 

Manuscripts in the Spanish libraries jVeir Hampstiire Children, Book for, 

relating to South America, 107. noticed, 194. 
Massachnsttts, seven thousand paupers Kewspapers in Greece, 157 ; publish- 
in, :i35 ; cost the State a thousand ed in Australasia, 312. 

dollars per day, 336. Xew Yorky Memoirs of its Board of 

Marroeordato, appearance of, 208. Agriculture, reviewed, 401 ; Report 

MelltUf Grenville, Poem by, noticed, oflhe Commissioners a|)pf>intkd to 

401. Revise the Statutes of, reviewed, 

Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture 345 ; see Stalutts. 

of the State of New York, reviewed, JVY^fr, mouth of, 195. 

401 ; vide Board. JVotes on the Origin and Necessity of 

Memoir of Mrs Barbaiild, noticed, 192. Slavery, noticed, 33. 
Meridian^ a common, 312. 

.Wt7/o»i, Thoughts on, 273; his prose O. 

writings, ii).; compared with Dante, Of/serrations on the Penitentiary Sys- 

ib. ; his epic popular among the tem, by Roberts Vaux, reviewed, 

Puritans, 281 ; ignoble view of the 176; see Prisons. 

female character, 283 ; Doctrine Ohio, State of, remarks on, 137. 

of Divorce, object of, ib. ; female Oration, by Leavitt Ihaxter, noticed; 

education,ib.;Comu8 imitated from 118; by L^aac Goodwin, noticed, 

Shakspeare's Tempest, 285 ; his 113 ; before the Citizens of Provi- 

lyrical poems, 286 ; his prose works, dence, noticed, 386; affair of the 

287; his controversial tracts, 288. Liberty, and of the Gaspee, 387. 
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OralioM, on the Fourth of July, 1S26, 
re vie wed, 4*i I ; occasional addresses 
importanl branch of our literature, 
ib ; Quincy's, 422 ; Child's, 424 ; 
Everctl's, 425; Colinan's, 428; 
Bancroft's, 421). 

P. 

PariSj Gaming in, 105 ; p;aiefy of, de- 
scribed, 82; loved by Napoleon, 85. 

Park, Muni^o, death oV, 220. 

Pailerson's Achlress before the Acade- 
my «>f Fine Arts, noticed, 387. 

Pauper svslrui of Kn^land, expense 
of, S'Sl'r burden of, in Massachu- 
setts, :i*<5. 

Payne, Mr, auth«)rof a new Play piib- 
lislx'd in London, 1 17 

Pccchio, Count, iNarrative of, review- 
ed, 204. 

Pennsylvanitt,nci for the education of 
its poor, re\ itjvved, 121 ; school law 
of, reviewed, ib. ; public schools of, 
report respecting, reviewi^l, ib. ; 
constitution of, when established, 
124 ; CmvrP^ily of, when founded, 
ib.; see nducaiion; Essay on Equity 
in, reviewed, 201 ; internal improve- 
ments in, see Impro emeiils. 

Periodiralsy En(;lish, extracts from, 75. 

Persia, slate of, 381). 

Petrarca, 235. 

Phillips and Scwall's edition of Bay- 
ley on Bills, noticed, IMVZ. 

Philosopher y the Christian, noticed, 
3r>4; the voice, means of increasing 
its powers, ib.; great velocity of 
sound, ib. 

Picture of Greece in 1825, 204 ; see 
Greece. 

Pinknei/f William, his Life, \Vrilinp;s, 
aud SjMjeches, by Henry Wheaton, 
reviewed, 101 ; his wriliuj^s and 
speeches illustrate the history of 
the country, lfil,etseq.; principal 
events of his life, U>2, el se(|. ; his 
embassy to Naples and Russia in 
1806, lin) ; his character as an ora- 
tor, 1(»7, 1<>8. 

Pitishurir, watercraft of, 134 

Planisphere, a Celestial, noticed, 380 ; 
forinalion of the constellations, 
380; Schiller's Ccelum Stellalum 
Christianum. ib. ; ease of learning 
the constellations, 381. 

Pocket Gazetteer of the United States, 
noticed, 305. 



PotmSf Occasional, noticed, 1 12. 

Poetry, Italian Lyrical, 448 ; Original, 
Fancy Piece, 28 ; Song:, 30 ; Stan- 
zas, 30 ; Husband to his Wife, on 
the first Anniversary of their Mar- 
riage, 69 ; Lines written off Point 
Judith Lighthouse, 70 ; Sabbath 
Evening Twilight, 71 ; Spirit of 
May, lo9 ; Spring Morning, 111; 
Dreams, 151 ; The Lost to Mope, 
154; Dreams, 189 ; From the First 
Paa;e of a Young Lady's Album, 
22H ; To a Benighted Dove, 22J ; 
From the Spanish of Ville:ras, 
294: Fragment, 295 ; The Village 
Church, 296; The Soldier's Bride, 
297 ; The Two Graves, 37-5 ; Ruby 
Lake, 376 ; The Conjunction of 
.Iu[iiler and Venus, 451, Extract 
from a Manuscript Drama, 453. 

Polt/hius, works of, discovered, 76. 

Population ol Great Britain, 4<i5. 

Prison Discipline, history of, in Penn- 
sylvania, rovicwed, 76 ; supersedes 
the necessity of cruel punishmeuts, 
178 ; a departure from the Rystem 
has impaired its success, 179 ; its 
efficacy in preventing crime, 180; 
ill reforming prisoners, IHI ; atten- 
tion to the subject in New York, 
180 ; Society, report of, noticed, 
307 ; state of prisons here and in 
England, ib. ; obstacles in the way 
of improvement, ib. ; progress of 
crime compared with that of popu- 
lation, 3l>8. 

Prisons, condition of, in Pennsylvania 
in 1787, 177; buildings bad, 178; 
competent ones now erecting in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 178 ; 
advantages of spacious ones, 182 ; 
state of county jails, ib. ; see Prison 
Discipline ; slate of, 307. 

Professors, German, supported by those 
who attend their lectures, 102 ; mix 
little with the students, 103 ; despise 
dress, 104 ; have great power con- 
ferred by government, 106. 

Pronunciation, Remarks on, 436 ; er- 
rors in, ib. et seq.; means of im- 
proving, 442 ; faulty in our clergv, 
ib. 

Publications, New, List of, 39, 70, 117, 
158, 197, 2;k>, 315, 396, 467 ; An- 
nual List of, 38 ; Quarterly List of, 
314. 

Puritanitmf Claims of, reviewed, 348. 
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Paritanx, Character of, peviewed, MS; SehUler'g Coelum Slellatum Christian- 

U'.'wey's Defence of, ib. ; Green- um, 380. 

wood's Discourse upon, 350. School^ Fellenburg,in Windsor, Con., 

195. 

Q. Srhool Fnndy Report npon, 37. 

Qiiincy'a Ornlion, reviewed, 421 ; sub- School Imw of Pennsylvania, Remarks 

jects treated in. 422. on, reviewed, 212. 

qiuills, preparation of, 310. SchooU in firoece, 212 ; in Pennsyl- 
vania. Eighth Public Report of the 

R. Controllers of, reviewed, 121. 

Railrnndx, invented by Col. Sargent ScienceSy Natural, De Kay's Address 

of f'oston, 13 ; the invention claim- on, 233. 

ed by Mr Palmer of England, ib. ; Scott, Sir Walter, 300. 

a Treatise on, by Tred-oJd, review- Seniicfelder, inventor of lithography, 

ed. 1 1 ; compared with cana s, 12 ; 224. 

diffrrent kinds of, de.^cribnd, ib. et Sewn! I f\nd Phillips' edition of Bayley 

seq. ; the cost of, in England, 15; on Bills, noticed, 302. 

po«<:ess pectiHar advantac^es over Shnlcr, William, his Sketches of Al- 

caiiaU in New Ensland, ib. giers, reviewed, 94 ; his diplomatic 

Rnilicni/s, Farts and Arfruments in character. 96 

frtvoiir of, reviewed, 2r>l. Sheridan, anecdotes of 172. et seq. j 

Raij's Lectures on Classical Litera- nn intimate friend of Kelly, 176. 

ture, 308. Silk manufacture in Ireland, 23d; a 

Render. Cermnn, noticed. 459. "^>v process for, 314; in England, 

Retzisler of Debates in Congress, no- 196. 

ticrd. 15fi. 5Aj///*, Hindoo, size of, 311. 

/?r/f>, a ruriou*!. 4r>5. Slavery, ^'otes on the Origin and 

Religion in rjpHece, state of, 212. Necessity of, noticed, 33; not ne- 

Remarhs on the Banks and Ciirrency cessary to a more perfect state of 

of Now Enjrland, 1 ; on Pronuncia- society, ib ; in Great Britain, 116. 

tioii,436; see Prnntujriatinn Slates \\i the West Indies, condition 

Rctninir,rnires of Michael Kolly, re- of. 325, et seq. 

viewed. 1(58 ; extr.iets. 170. ' Smith. Sir Sidney, Buonaparte's qnar- 

Report of the Commis-^ioners appoint- rel with, 435. 

ed to Revise the Statutes of New ^ne^s/ng-, a dissertation upon, 20. 

York, reviewed, 315. Sodetyio Commemorate the Landing 

Report of the Committee of the So- of William Penn, Discourse before, 

ciety for the Promotion of Internal reviewed, 251 ; for the Suppression 

Improvement in Pennsylvania, re- of Intemperance, Addiesses before, 

viewed, 251. by .L Ware and G. Bradford, rc- 

RerieiCj Edinfmrsh, No. g.'), noticed, viewed, 3.31 ; for Prison Discipline, 

74 ; Westminster, on the United Report of. 307. 

States. 311. Sound, velocity of, 384. 

Rirers, western, configuration of, 139. Stanism, Gaspara,449; sonnet by ,460. 

Roman .Vi>///5, by A. Verri. reviewed, Siates, United, Digest of the Laws of, 

17 ; plan of the work, ib. ; a scries 234 

of historical portraits, 19. Statutes of New York, revision of, 

Rufiana, noticed, 3«2. 346; confusion and |>rolixJty of the 

Rnssiaf Agriculture in, 313. statutes of these states, ib.'; pub- 
lic sentiment requiring codes, 346 ; 

S. Bacon and Hale's opinions upon 

St Lucia, fireflies in, 325. codifying, 347. 

St MichaeVs, Valley of Furnas, 221. Stones fit for lithography, 225. 

Sampson*s Discourse and Correspon- 5/or?>.t, German Popular, noticed,888; 

dence, on the History of the Law, sinvlar to English, ib.; coincidences 

reviewed, 345. in the fictions of diflTerent nations, 

Sand, borne far to sea by wind, 196. ib. et seq. 
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Strickland, Reports of Mr, 253. 
Student* in the German universities, 

manner of living and haliits, 1(>7. 
Suicides in England, number of. 314. 
Summaryf of Political Rconomy, re- 

viewed) 2Gi\ see Economy ; of the 

Law of Exchange, noticed, 3(^^2. 
Surrey of Languages, by Adelung, 

372. 
Systenif New, of Translating the 

French Language, 459; see Tra- 

ducleur. 

T. 

Tacitus, Five Books of the History of, 
noticed, 298. 

TateSf Merry, reviewed, 241. 

Taverns, importnuce of diminishing 
their number, 338. 

Taylor, Jane, her Contributions to a 
Periodical, noticed, 35. 

Telescopes, 4i'A. 

Thatcher, Dr, 38. 

Thesauna Poelicus, reviewed, 3oo. 

ToArtCfo.use of, in England, 390. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe, Life of, no- 
ticed, 230 ; size and contents of 
the book, ib. 

Town Officer, Goodwin's, noticed, 31 ; 
the best in une, ib ; Dickinson's, 
ib. ; Freeman's, ib. 

Tradilions, Indian ; Creation of the 
Island of Nantucket, 357. 

Tradurteur Francais, by Mariano Cubi 
y Soler, noticed, 459 ; pronunciation 
taught by corresponding sounds, 
459. 

Translation of Boethiu«, 465. 

Trarelltr's Guide, noticed, 305. 

Traceh in the Mississippi Valley, re- 
viewed, 133 ; see Flint. 

Trarels in Northern and Central 
Africa, Narrative of, reviewed, 214 
character of an Arab escort, 215 
their fondness for traditional histo 
ry, ib. ; troops of Bornou, 216 
battle with the Felatahs, 218 ; iron 
abounds in Mandara, ib. ; house of 
a native blacksmith, ib. ; wedding 
in Bornou, 219; death of Mungo 
Park, 220. 

TredfTold, his principles for construct- 
ing chimneys, '^Q ; Thomas, his 
Treatise on Railroads, reviewed, 1 1. 

Trte, Subterranean. 463. 



Tumoikes, compared with canals and 
railroads, 12. 

U. 

VlysseSf conduct of, 206. 

Unicom, notice of, 77. 

University, German, a description of, 
1<»3 ; ceremony of entering, l(>4 ; 
liberty of the students, 105 ; duels 
in, 105; Harvard, Gymnastic Exer- 
cises in, 115; projected at Leeds, 
38. 

Uranometria, Bayer's, 380. 

Usury Laws in Massachusetts, 155. 



Vaccination, 465. 

Faux, Roberts, on Prison Discipline, 

176. 
Venice, 235. 
Verri, Alessandro, translation of bis 

* Roman Nights,' reviewed, iV. 
Virffinia, Constitution of, defective, 

41. 
Voice, means of increasing its power, 

384. 
Voyage, History of, to the China Sen^ 

reviewed, 47 ; of Columbus, a new 

edition of, at Madrid, 117. 

W. 

Warts Address, reviewed, 331. 

Warren, I)r, his Letter on the Dislo- 
cation of the Hip Joint, 408 ; case 
of dislocation in \\\t foramen ovale, 
413. 

Wax used in embalmiii*:, 4G3. 

Wilnteys Bunker-Hill Oration trans- 
lated into Spanish, l^. 

Willington, Buonaparte's opinion of, 
436.' 

Wrsltnin iter Review, 3 1 1. 

Whenton, Henry, his Life of Piokney, 
reviewed, 161. 

While, John, History of his Voyage to 
the China Sea, reviewed, 47. 

Willistons edition of lacitus, noticed, 
298 ; see TacUus. 

Winlhrop, John, a new edition of bis 
History of New England, review- 
ed, 6. 

Woodstock, noticed, 380. 

Works of Polybius and Diodonis, late- 
ly discovered, 7G. 

Wounds, Poisonous, 465. 
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